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fb agrsin are not many facts concerning Ireland on which all 

men and all parties are agreed, but two at least may be taken 
as definitely settled—first, that Ireland is a very poor country, 
and second, that it is on industrial effort alone that any hope 
of sensibly mitigating that poverty must depend. 

To encourage industries, various methods are needed, even 
by a nation which regards Free Trade as an inflexible principle, 
and not the least important of these is to prepare the people for 
it by a suitable education: for all experts hold that a good 
general education is the indispensable requisite for any technical 
training, whether elaborate or simple, which is to follow. 
‘Elementary education,’ said the reports of the Royal Com- 
mission on Technical Instruction in 1882 and 1884, ‘is, it is 
hardly necessary for us to say, the only sound foundation for 
any subsequent technical training.’ It is therefore of extreme 
importance to Ireland that in the matter of sound public 
instruction she should not lag behind, but should give the best 

ssible start in life to the four millions of population whose 
abour is her chief asset. The real value of that asset has 
never been developed : in mere quantity it has diminished by 
nearly one half during the last fifty years; but signs are not 
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wanting that this diminution is drawing to an end. The 
emigration of the Irish from Ireland has been steadily de- 
creasing during the past decade, and the figures for 1898 were 
smaller, both absolutely and relatively, than at any time since 
the Famine. 
For our present object it is sufficient to recall the fact that 
the system of National Education in Ireland was instituted in 
1831, when the grant of 30,000/. formerly given to private 
educational societies was transferred to the new Board of 
Commissioners, appointed for the purpose by the Lord 
Lieutenant. The Board of National Education has continued 
to act, down to the present day, little troubled by the investi- 
gations of Commissions or Committees. The Royal Com- 
mission under Lord Powis, which inquired into the primary 
instruction of Ireland, reported in 1870 that the progress of the 
children in the National schools was very much less than it 
ought to be, and that the children in the chief denominational 
schools, Protestant or Catholic, were in no better case. The 
Royal Commission on Technical Instruction held in 1884 
that— 
‘they would not be doing their duty if oe did not express their 
decided opinion that no marked progress in the direction of technical 
education could be effected in Ireland until primary education in 
that country had been placed on a proper footing.’ (Report, p. 532.) 


Against this the Commissioners of National Education can 
set the facts that, while the population has decreased by two- 
fifths since they first began to control public instruction, the 
children on their books are eight times as numerous as in 1833, 
and that the number in average attendance has doubled within 
the last forty years. Moreover, for the results of instruction 
given in reading, writing, and arithmetic, they can point to the 
high percentage of passes, payment by the results of exami- 
nation having prevailed in Ireland since 1872. 

The Commissioners themselves, however, have of late years 
become dissatisfied with the extremely meagre and narrow 
range of subjects in which the majority of their pupils receive 
instruction, On 18th August, 1896, a deputation from the 
Board waited on the Lord Lieutenant ; and Archbishop Walsh, 
the Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, one of the body, presented 
a petition on its behalf, asking that a Commission might be 
appointed to obtain full information on the subject of Manual 
and Practical Training in Schools. 


‘The Commissioners regard with much concern,’ the address 
said, ‘the extremely backward position Ireland occupies when 
compared 
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compared with other portions of the United Kingdom, and with 
Continental countries, in the matter of technical anion to which 
the training of the hand and eye in elementary schools is an essential 
preliminary.’ (C. 8926, p. 5.) 

A Vice-regal Commission was accordingly appointed early in 
the following year, and its final report, shstnensd ‘i June 1898, 
now lies before us. It is one of the most important and 
valuable documents in the records of Irish education, but it has, 
nevertheless, passed almost entirely unnoticed by the English 
Press. Lord Belmore, until disabled at the last by illness, was 
chairman of the Commission: the Protestant and Catholic 
Archbishops of Dublin were members: the Commissioners of 
National Education and Intermediate Education were repre- 
sented on it: a Scottish inspector of schools and an inspector 
from South Kensington were also included. The Commission 
took much evidence in Ireland, England and Scotland, and 
sent representatives to Sweden, Germany, Switzerland, France, 
Belgium, and Holland, to obtain information as to the best 
methods and the most recent educational practice. The result 
is that their report is a most complete and capable summary 
of modern elementary education upon the side where it 
approaches technical instruction. Dabagetly, almost every 
subject with which they deal is labelled ‘Not taught in 
Ireland.’ 

Perhaps in no respect has education made more progress in 
Raghied then in the training of those young children who are 
classed as infants, and who, in the days of the Revised Code, 
were once referred to by one of H.M. Inspectors as ‘ the fag end 
of the school.’ The system devised for them, based in part on 
the methods of Froebel, is known as kindergarten training, and 
consists to a large extent in the exercise of those powers of 
selection and judgment which afterwards come more fully into 
play in mechanical pursuits. In England it has been attended 
with the best results; in Ireland it is practised in less than 
four hundred out of 8,606 schools. Hand and eye training 
and woodwork, the natural avenues leading from the kinder- 
garten to true technical work, are practically non-existent. 
The National Board knows them not, and in all Ireland only 
two schools, belonging to the Catholic Order of the Christian 
Brothers, earned a grant for manual training from South 
Kensington in 1897. 

Drawing is one of the most valuable of all purely educational 
methods, Reading and writing, it is true, unlock the great 
doors of knowledge, but drawing has fewer arbitrary conven- 
tions ; it cultivates more widely the powers of observation and 

B selection ; 
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selection; nearly every one can learn something of it with 
advantage, while the hand can seldom become sufficiently 
skilful to serve its utmost requirements. In those classes which, 
even according to the regulations, might have learned this 
subject in Ireland in 1896, nearly three-quarters of the children 
were untrained.* In England, on the other hand, it has been 
compulsory on all older boys since 1890, and is open to all 
infants and to girls in cases where provision has been made for 
teaching cookery. So long ago as 1838 a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, reporting on the schools of public 
foundation in Ireland, declared that no valid reason existed 
against the elements of at least linear drawing being taught as 
universally as writing. In Ireland at this day, even where 
drawing is taught in National Schools, it is limited to freehand 
drawing; it is only taught to the older children ; and it can 
only be recognised if taught by a specially certificated teacher, 
however good the results may be. 

Cookery, laundry work, and domestic science are reported as 
needing much more encouragement. In 1890 an ‘ Alternative 
Scheme for Sixth-class Girls’ was introduced, combining the 
study of suitable books and English composition with an 
industrial programme. The Commissioners, however, think 
the time given excessive, and many of the subjects unsuitable 
for primary schools; and they recommend that it should be 
discontinued. Only those subjects should be encouraged by 
the Board ‘which form an essential part of a girl’s education, 
having regard to the efficient discharge of her household duties.’ 
Subjects such as art-needlework and bookbinding, and cottage 
industries, such as net-mending and bee-keeping, would fall 
within the scope of a special Department of Industries. 

Singing and drill and a Sas pane are important rather 
as giving variety and completeness to the general education 
of children than as leading in any special way to technical 
dexterity or intelligence ; but they are not the less important on 
that account. In Great Britain the highest grant for discipline 
and organisation can be made to those schools only which 
provide some form of physical training; in Ireland such 
training is almost unknown apart from the kindergarten. In 
England, since 1872, no school has been able to earn the full 
grant unless vocal music has formed part of the ordinary course 
of instruction; in 1882 the singing grant was made 6d, for 
singing by ear and 1s, for singing by note. 


* The returns for 1897 show an improvement in this and in several other 
subjects, but without a reform of the regulations there seems no chance of 
reaching a really satisfactory standard. In 
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‘In the Irish National Schools singing by ear is not recognised 
at all, and no teacher can become entitled to a grant fur the teaching 
of singing who does not hold a certificate of competency to teach it, 
earned by passing an examination.’ (P. 48.) 

One deficiency that the Commissioners failed to touch upon 
seems to us extremely worthy of notice—the almost entire 
absence of national music from Irish schools. It is surely 
unnecessary to point out the great beauty and individuality of 
Irish airs, which even the bungling efforts of Moore as a 
_ musician could not spoil. If it be inexpedient to instil ‘The 

Wearing of the Green’ or ‘Who Fears to Speak of 98?’ into 
the infant mind, there are melodies in plenty, such as ‘ Aileen 
Aroon,’ ‘The Little Red Lark,’ and ‘The Meeting of the 
Waters,’ to which no objection, political or musical, can be 
raised. Irish music is characteristically Celtic, yet with many 
hrases peculiar to itself, and from no folk-music is more to 
hoped in the future development of the higher forms of 
composition. But, until the middle of 1898, it could only be 
said that one of the books supplied by the National Com- 
missioners contained ‘several’ Irish tunes. 

We have left two subjects for joint consideration—elementary 
science and agriculture. As the Technical Commission of 
1884 said, ‘The subject of agricultural education, which is of 
national interest in Great Britain, is a question of life or death 
for Ireland.’ To this the National Commissioners have not 
been blind. In 1838 they opened the first buildings at 
Glasnevin on a small farm, where the teachers attending courses 
in Dublin were to be boarded and trained. In the course of 
time it has grown to be the Albert National Agricultural 
Training Institute, the home of higher and professional 
agricultural teaching in Ireland, in addition to being an 
pag pe farm and training place for primary teachers, 

t was not, however, until 1848 that the Commissioners 
began to lease and manage large model farms, and in 
these the desire to exhibit the best possible methods outran 
the requirements of economy and the limits of possible 
imitation, The extreme was perhaps reached at Glasnevin in 
feeding-troughs of solid granite for cows, costing about 7. 
apiece, which, when supplied, were found to be too small, not 
merely for the feed, but even to admit the nose of the cow. 
For more than five and twenty years these farms pursued a 
career which for private persons would very soon have ended in 
the Court of Bankruptcy ; and the mistakes of their foundation 
and their early management created a prejudice against them 
which finally led to their discontinuance. As in many similar 
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cases, the worst abuses had probably disappeared from the system 
before it was abolished on account of them. About 1876 the 
larger farms were disposed of gradually, and the smaller farms 
in the hands of managers and others were greatly reduced in 
number, They finally fell before an agitation started chiefly by 
the Liverpool Financial Reform Association, the disapproval 
of several Irish Secretaries in succession, and the continued 
hostility of the Treasury. Practical farming, however, is no 
fitting part of the programme of a primary school, as the 
Commissioners of 1898 very justly remarked, and it may 
well be left to special schools of a technical character, The 
Cork Model Farm, however, thanks to the energy of a few local 
landlords and farmers, was made over to a local board for the 
purpose of a dairy school. Since its transference, this farm, 
with the aid of a small Government grant eking out local 
subscriptions, has done excellent work, and has supplied highly 
trained dairy-maids to many an English County Council. 
Meanwhile with the decline of practice the reign of theory 
advanced. In 1873 the theory of agriculture was made an 
obligatory subject in the National Schools for all boys except 
those in the towns, The numbers of pupils examined grew 
from 36,365 in 1875 to 85,044 in 1897, and the percentage of 
passes improved from 42-4 to 68°3 per cent. But from these 


soothing figures the Vice-regal Commission allows us little 
consolation. 


‘The evidence throughout Ireland goes to show that the subject 
as taught is of little educational value. The children do not get any 
real grasp of the subject, as no efforts need be made to give them a 
practical acquaintance with the objects and processes described in 
the lessons.’ (C. 8923, p. 40.) 


Two of the head inspectors pronounce the present book- © 
teaching worthless. Lord Monteagle, a high authority on 
Irish agricultural education, regards this teaching as ‘ wholly 
useless, if not worse.’ 

In 1897 there were forty-eight farms in connexion with 
schools, belonging to the patrons, managers, or teachers, and not 
to the National Board ; and on these some practical instruction 
was given. There were also one hundred and one gardens 
atiached to schools, showing an increase of nearly twenty on the 
preceding year. Special fees are granted for management and 

ractical knowledge on the reports of the district inspector. 

me Poor Law Unions also have small farms belonging to 
them, and in some cases the boys in their schools receive 
instruction on these farms. In these schools the ann ot 
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the National Board are now, after a lapse of more than thirty 
years, allowed to inspect and examine the pupils and their work. 
But the instruction at present wasted on cram-books of 
agriculture should, according to the Commission, be transferred 
to elementary science, which ought to become a compulsory 
subject as soon as practicable. 


‘ At present there are so few National Schools which teach any 
branch of elementary science, either in connexion with the Board of 
National Education or with the oe pempe of Science and Art, that 
this subject may be said practi to have disappeared from the 
primary schools of Ireland.’ (P. 36.) 


In the proposed course the Commissioners recommend that 
the lower stages should resemble the object lessons of the lower 
standards in English schools; in the higher classes the method 
employed must be practical and experimental. On no account 
must one cram-book be substituted for another; instead of 
teaching scientific facts, ‘the children should be rather taught 
how to find out things for themselves.’ 

After this review of the National system it is hardly surprising 
to find that the verdict of the Commission was that— 


‘the present system of primary education is so one-sided in its 
character that it leaves the pupils quite unprepared for technical 
education. The clever boys trained in the National Schools, if they 
are disposed to seek for a higher education, may pass with advantage 
into intermediate schools of the kind now general in Ireland, but 
they are not fit to enter a technical school, even if they had such a 
school at their doors.’ (P. 5.) 


The nature of the remedies pro has been indicated in 
the case of each subject as we dealt with it. The missing 
studies are to be din and where experience has shown the 
course followed to be wrong, better methods are to be intro- 
duced. A more intelligent spirit should pervade the methods 
of inspection, which have been sadly warped by the ‘ results’ 
system. Payment for the new subjects ought not to depend 
upon results—such is the unanimous recommendation—but 
progress in them should be tested, as in England, by surprise 
visits of the inspectors. The courses of the training colleges 
must be modified so as to provide teachers capable of giving 
technical instruction, but special provision also has to be 
made for training teachers Bae in service, Here probably 
lies the root of the whole matter, for the worst fault of the 
Commissioners of National Education in the past is to have 
shut their eyes to the inadequacy of their training —— 

or 
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For fifty years they refused to recognise the establishment of 
private colleges, with the result that by 1883 barely a quarter 
of the Catholic teachers in their schools had attended even a 
short training course, Even at the present day no more than 
46 per cent. of the total number have been trained, although | 
one of the first announcements of the Chief Secretary in 1831 
was that all future appointments would depend on the candi- 
dates having fulfilled this condition. There is still an annual 
deficiency of two hundred and fifty teachers beyond those 
supplied by the colleges, and the result is that it will be a very 
long time before any improvement in the colleges affects the 
whole mass. 

In the appointment of school inspectors, it should be noticed 
that Ireland lags behind England, where for the last twenty 
years inspectors have been appointed only on the ground 
of great experience or especial educational qualifications, In 
Ireland, on the other hand, the inspectors are appointed on a 
competitive examination, which no doubt secures able and 
well-educated men, but provides no guarantee of fitness for their 
especial work. 

In order to simplify the treatment of the question, we have 
hitherto written as if there were but one authority for primary 
education in Ireland. It is unnecessary, perhaps, to say much 
here about the reformatories and industrial schools, and yet 
people have not been wanting who say that in these the only 
systematic industrial training in Ireland is to be found. As in 

gland, they are exclusively denominational, and some of the 
most successful work of persons who have devoted their lives to 
the cause of religion has been done in these institutions. Almost 
the only drawback to this limitation is that there has for several 

_ years been no reformatory in existence for Protestant girls, and _ 
any ‘young offender’ of this class must of necessity be sent to 
rison. The industrial schools are rather more industrial and 
ess penal than in England. Indeed it is a common practice to 
send children out to beg in order that they may be provided 
for in one of these schools,* to which it is very difticult to 
compel the parents to contribute. The last report of the 
inspector tends to reduce the feeling of satisfaction with regard 
to the industrial training as a whole, and to show that there is 


* A circular has recently been issued by the Lord-Lieutenant stoenay con- 


demning this practice as a fraud on the general taxpayer, on whom half the 
expense, not only of the education, but of the maintenance of such children falls. 
and cautioning magistrates not to commit them. This circular, however, hus 
aroused great oppusition, not only amongst the religious Orders which conduct 
these schools, but also amongst the philanthropic public generally. 
great 
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great inequality in the different establishments, and a great 
need of more intelligent and capable teachers, 

* At present the children are machines, wound up to do a certain 
amount of work in a certain time, knowing very little of the principles 
underlying it, or the nature of the materials used in it. I recently 
asked a class of boys engaged in a difficult parsing lesson what 
leather was made from, and to explain the process used in making it. 
All answered the first part, the second staggered thom; one lad, 
however, confidently answered, ‘“‘ Tanning.” I asked how was the 
tanning done; his reply was, “ You put it in a hole and wallop it 
with a stick.” This lad was going to be a shoemaker. It is a 
common experience to get equally absurd answers on other subjects.’ 
(C. 9042, p. 21.) . 


It may be asked, If the curriculum of the National Schools 
were rendered completely satisfactory, what security is there 
that the instruction would reach the whole juvenile population ? 
According to the latest figures the proportion of the average 
attendance to the average number of children on the rolls in 
1897 was only 63:9 per cent., whereas in England, unsatis- 
factory as we consider the numbers to be, it was 81°5, and in 
Scotland, 84°45. The only attempt which has been made in 
Ireland tu render attendance snapealaney was the Irish Education 
Act of 1892, which related at the time only to municipal 
boroughs and to towns or townships under Commissioners. 
Partly owing to defective drafting, partly owing to religious 
difficulties, the provisions of the Act have until now been put 
in force in only fifty-two out of the one hundred and twenty 
places to which it applied. In the places where it has been 
continuously enforced since 1893 the attendance has risen about 
34 per cent.; in those places where it has remained a dead 
letter the attendance has been almost stationary. Many of the 
authorities definitely refused to take any steps in the matter 
uhless denominational schools were admitted to a share in the 
grants.* The Commission of 1870 recommended that in the 
case of schools attended only by children of one denomination, 
where there was sufficient provision elsewhere for other children, 
the rules prohibiting separate religious instruction during school 
hours should not apply. This proposal was revived in 1892, 
but, in spite of a protracted correspondence between the Chiet 
Secretary and the Commissioners of National Education, no 


* By the Local Government Act of 1898 the County Council, acting on the 
representation of the District Council, can put the compulsory clauses of the Act 
of 1892 in force ; but it is of course too+oon to speculate what use will be made of 
these provisions, and whether it will prove more effective in the rural districts 
than in the towns. 
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relaxation of the principle of combined secular instruction has 
yet been permit 

So much for elementary education in Ireland. We can only 
repeat the words of Lord Belmore’s Commission: ‘ Boys trained 
in the National Schools . . . are not fit to enter a technical . 
school, even if they had such a school at their doors.’ 

Secondary education in Ireland is no more systematised than 
in England, except so far as examining is concerned—a function 
which has practically been monopolised by the Commissioners 
of Intermediate Education. This Board was founded in 1878, 
and endowed with a million sterling from the funds of the 
disestablished Church. Since 1890 it has also received the 
residue of the Irish share of the customs and excise money. In 
Great Britain this grant may be assigned by the local authori- 
ties to technical instruction; in Ireland it must be spent on the 
examinations of secondary schools and on payment for their 
results: the pupils win prizes and grants, and the schools 
receive payments for the pupils who pass the examinations. 
Consequently these schools suffer, not only from the inherent 
vice of payment by results, which they share with the National 
Schools, but also from the undue encouragement thereby given 
to merely literary teaching, or ‘ cram.’ 

There can be no_ reason to suppose that, while England is 
grievously under-educated, Ireland is in any better case. The 
amounts spent on education in the two countries, so far as 
they can be calculated, indicate the contrary conclusion. Nor 
are we reassured when we look at the subjects of the Inter- 
mediate Examinations. Religion is excluded as too contro- 
versial. Besides eight languages, ancient and modern, papers 
are set in English subjects, Euclid, algebra, plane trigono- 
metry, natural philosophy, chemistry, drawing, shorthand, 

récis-writing and fection ing ; and commercial papers are set 
in four of the languages. Girls are also examined in botany, 
music, and domestic economy, Natural philosophy and 
chemistry are the only subjects which afford opportunities to 
the boy whose talents are best developed by means of a training 
in science ; and we find that in these two subjects there has 
been in the entries a decline so great that an external body, 
the Royal Dublin Society, has held a special inquiry into the 
reasons of it. Moreover, low as the entries are, the percentage 
of passes in these papers, amounting to little over one-half of 
the entries, is considerably the worst in the whole range of 
subjects. 

Now a good general education is, as is generally agreed, 
undoubtedly the best preliminary to specialisation in scientific 

or 
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or technical pursuits; but, if no provision be made for 
subsequent special training, the result of such education as this 
must inevitably be to increase the number of those who are 
unfit for manual or technical occupations and of those who are 
seeking posts under the Government. It was of such educa- 
tion that Lord Stowell was thinking when he uttered his 
memorable dictum, ‘If you provide a larger amount of highly 
cultivated talent than there is a demand for, the surplus is very 
likely to turn sour.’ Least of all countries in the world does 
Ireland require any large surplus of such talent. _ 

Fortunately the Board of Intermediate Education has been 
directed to report fully on its work and on any reforms or 
alterations which may appear to it desirable. It has collected 
evidence and opinions from all quarters, and expert opinion, 
both Catholic and Protestant, has strongly condemned the 
present system. It is much to be regretted that there is not 
a single member of the Commission who has any practical 
experience of secondary teaching in Ireland or elsewhere. It 
is, we are thankful to say, a long time since such a thing 
could have happened in English education. 

It is perhaps, under existing circumstances, needless to go 
beyond a mention of the Science and Art Department as an 
authority and source of grants in Ireland. It has confined its 
help in elementary drawing to those schools which are not under 
the National Board, and this help amounts only to about 1,000/. 
a year, When in 1892 it withdrew its grants from second-class 

in science it withdrew from Ireland nearly all the direct 

bel it was giving for secondary education in science and art. 

he machinery for higher education in science, so far as its 
industrial application is concerned, has hitherto been under the 
Science and Art Department, and, to illustrate the general 
position of Irish industrial education under this centralised 
management, it may be well to give some details relating to 
the Royal College of Science in Dublin, the Irish counte 
of the similarly named institution in London. This Co 
was founded in 1866 for the purpose of— 


‘affording a complete and thorough course of instruction in those 
branches of science which are more immediately connected with and 
applied to all descriptions of industry ; . . . that itshould in this way 
supplement the elementary scientific instruction already provided for 
by the science schools of the Department; and that it should assist in 
the training of teachers for these schools,’ (C. 4103, p. ix.) 


At that time no better programme could have been framed. 
But a programme on paper and a programme as executed are 
two 
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two very different things. The scheme of 1866 exerted no 
serious influence in Ireland, partly from the want of proper 
co-ordination with the other educational resources and institu- 
tions of the country, partly through lack of serious attention on 
the part of the authorities at headquarters, and also, it cannot 
be denied, because the Irish representatives in Parliament were 
ill-informed and insufficiently interested in the practical affairs 
of their own country. The results, at any rate, show that the 
Royal College of Science has not been the means of developing 
scientific education in Ireland. Let figures tell their tale. In 
1866, the year in which the Dublin College of Science was 
founded, there were 917 pupils receiving instruction in the 
science schools aided by the Science and Art Department in 
Ireland. At the same time there were 5,518 pupils in the 
rest of the United Kingdom. In 1897 the Irish pupils had 
increased to 5,413, or between five- and six-fold. The pupils 
for the rest of the United Kingdom had increased to 188,544, 
or between thirty- and forty-fold. These figures certainly 
point to something gravely amiss. 

But perhaps it may be said that all this was due to the apathy 
and want of enterprise of the Irish people. Official reports do 
not bear out this suggestion. Recurring again to the starting 
point of 1866, we find Captain Donnelly reporting to his 
Department in that year that in the November leighth annua!) 
examinations for certificates as science teachers the number of 
candidates increased from 167 to 233, of whom 198 were 
successful, The large increase is attributed by Captain 
Donnelly ‘principally to the number of Irish candidates,’ of 
whom there were 78 examined in Dublin, 66 being successful. 
The Royal Commission of 1867, which was appointed to report 
on the proper steps to take for the establishment of a Science 
and Art Department for Ireland, and which took the remark- 
able course of reporting against any such proposal, states that— 


‘of science schools and classes Ireland has established fully its fair 
proportion, if not more, aud has won a correspondingly large share 
of the grants which are given as payments on results, It has been 
equally suecessiul in obtaining the highest honours in the annual 
examinations.’ (C. 4103, p. xxx.) 


= 


The proportion was not long maintained. Money from 
private and municipal sources, and more especially from 
mechanics’ institutes, which Ireland could not supply, soon 
began to send Great Britain forward in the race. But the 
great crisis in the history of practical education in Ireland 
came in the year 1892. The South Kensington me 

1896, 
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1896, taking the results for a series of years back to 1892, 
calls attention to ‘a continuous and alarming decrease’ from 
that date in the ‘amount of grant earned by Irish schools,’ and 
the report for 1897 shows a decrease of about 25 per cent. 
on 1896. (C. 8581, p. 68.) 

What was it then that happened about 1891 to set science 
teaching on the downward track? It is impossible to doubt 
that the Local Taxation Act which came into operation in 
that year has been the main cause of the state of things we 
are considering. By this Act immense sums from the beer 
and spirit duties were plaved at the disposal of the local 
authorities in Great Britain, with power to apply them to 
technical education, which includes science and art instruction. 
Over 700,000/. a year are now available for these purposes in 
Great Britain, of which it appears that over 200,000/. are being 
expended on science and art instruction. Ireland was not 
deprived of her share of these duties; but as there were no 
local bodies like the English County Councils to whom their 
administration could be entrusted, lreland’s share of the beer 
and spirit duties went to the National Board and the Inter- 
mediate Education Board, and was thus wholly lost for all 
purposes of scientific and practical instruction, or for any 
improvement or development of education whatsoever. The 
consequence was that Great Britain soon became covered with 
well-equipped laboratories, in which classes with highly 
qualified teachers are earning results-fees from the Department, 
and gradually raising the standard of examinations ; while the 
struggling Irish classes, dependent wholly on results-fees, with- 
out the aid which is freely given by the wealthy municipalities 
of England, find that their ill-equipped laboratories and inferior 
teaching place them at a hopeless and increasing disadvantage. 

Yet, however much one may regret the loss which Ireland has 
thus sustained in a matter so vital to her interests, it is perhaps 
as well that the Government of 1891, five years before the 
Recess Committee, did not attempt to re-organise scientific and 
practical education in Ireland. The Agriculture and Industries 
Bill, and the impending reform both of the primary and 
intermediate education systems, will, it may be hoped, set 
matters right, and give Ireland the advantages to which she is 
abundantly entitled. At the same time it is hardly possible to 
doubt that Ireland’s position and chances, even in the past, 
might have been greatly improved by a more rational and 
liberal treatment of the Royal College of Science in Dublin. 
lhe sub-report of that institution, as included in the forty- 
fiith annual report of the Science and Art Department, is full 
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of complaints respecting accommodation and teaching facilities. 
So, it is true, are the reports of the London College, also 
administered by South Kensington. But again we shall let 
figures tell their tale. According to the last (1897) returns, 
there were then in London 301 students, and in Dublin 107. 
The estimates for the year ending March 31st, 1899, allocate 
to the London College of Science a sum of 23,6651, or some- 
thing over 78/. per head, and to the Dublin College only 7,0301., 
or something over 65/. per head.* It is hardly necessary to 

int out that the expenses of staff and equipment in an 
institution of this kind do not, ceteris paribus, rise in anything 
like direct proportion to an increase in the number of pupils. 
Three hundred pupils can be provided for at much less per 
head than one hundred. Yet in London, not only is the total 
amount but also the capitation substantially greater than in 
Dublin. It is impossible to resist the inference to be drawn 
from these figures. Again, we note that out of the 301 
students in the London College no less than 186 are Govern- 
ment or non-paying students, while in Dublin out of 107 
students only 37 belong to that class, It is evident that pre- 

nderating inducements are offered to Irish pupils to come 
into touch with the educational and industrial life of England, 
where they soon find positions and are lost to their own 
country. 

The Royal College of Science was not badly equipped 
according to the standard and the ideas of 1866. But it has not 
exhibited or been permitted to exhibit that capacity for growth 
and expansion which is the infallible sign of genuine vitality. 
Great changes have taken place since 1866, and one of the 
most important is the fuller recognition of the need of high 
scientific training for employers and leaders of industry, as 
opposed to artisans and elementary teachers, The Royal 

llege of Science does not supply this need at all as fully as 
it should, largely owing to the want of proper accommodation 
and equipment, which has been vainly pressed upon the 


* The estimates are here extremely, though no doubt unintentionally, 
misleading. On p. 332 we find a sum of 18,425/. put down as the ‘total for 
Royal College of Science, London,’ while p. 335 shows 7,030/. as the total for 
the Dublin College. But a further exploration of the estimates shows that 
London enjoys, in addition to the above sum, e — for miscellaneous purposes 
of 2,1401. (p. 342), a grant for furniture, materials, &., of 1,2001. (p. 343), a grant 
under travelling and postage of 1,6001. (p. 343), a grant for extra help of 3001. 
from the appropriation account, and 1,530/. for heating and lighting (p. 343). 
All these expenses, with the exception of heating and lighting, are included in 
the total of 7,030/. for the Dublin College, but are an addition to the so-called 
‘total ’ of the London College. 
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Treasury for the past ten years. In the fifties and sixties, 
when chemistry was being taught, it was considered enough for 

upils to hear lectures, read books, and see experiments. Now 
it is regarded as essential that every experiment should be 
performed by the pupils themselves, and it can readily be 
imagined that under this system far more space and equipment 
are required. This space and this equipment are not to be 
found in Dublin. No one who has seen the conditions under 
which the work of the staff is done can fail to admire the zeal 
and capacity which have given to some of its courses of 
instruction, notably that of metallurgy, so high a value and 
repute, If the intermediate and the primary systems of educa- 
tion were doing the work a should, they would probably 
supply qualified pupils to the Royal College of Science in far 
greater numbers than it could deal with. 

But all these institutions are now in the melting pot, and 
their reconstruction on right lines, including a building scheme 
for the Royal College of Science, is going forward as rapidly, 

rhaps, as is prudent. The lack of competent criticism from 
Trish uarters—owing to the violent political and religious 
jealousies which are so antagonistic to the scientific spirit— 
is a great hindrance to reform. But the Agriculture and 
Industries Bill, framed as it substantially was by Mr. Horace 
Plunkett’s Recess Committee—a body of Irishmen representing 
all sections of the community, working in cordial harmony, and 
seeking expert evidence on all points of economic importance— 
appears to represent the most enlightened mind of Ireland 
herself, rather than what an English Minister, the tempora 
occupant of an Irish office, may think best for her, and for himself. 
Mr. Gerald Balfour’s bold and uncompromising recognition of 
this new force in Irish politics is an act of statesmanship of the 
highest order, and one which marks a distinct epoch in the 
history of Imperial legislation for Ireland. To the Department 
to be created under this Bill—a Department which will be 
closely in touch with the opinion of elected representatives of 
the Irish people—the whole of the work done by the South 
Kensington Department in Ireland is to be transferred. And 
one of the most yaluable and significant features of the Bill is 
that which provides that the Vice-President, who is the respon- 
sible officer of the new Department, is to be an ex officio 
member of the two Irish Education Boards. This provision is 
evidently intended to facilitate the proper co-ordination of the 
various educational systems in Ireland, and ought to work 
admirably if co-ordination is properly understood. 

At present the Royal College of Science seeks to give an 
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education in science suitable to first-class teachers, engineers of 
high position, and the leaders of great industrial undertakings. 
Besides this, there is undoubtedly a great need for a training in 
science suited to artisans, but this is work for the technical 
continuation school, and any attempt to utilise the Royal — 
College of Science for this purpose would be a fatal error. The 
highest institution must, as it does in England, maintain the 
highest standard of work, or the lower institutions will never 
exert themselves as they should. Similarly, the technical 
schools should not, as at present, occupy themselves in teaching 
writing and simple arithmetic, and in lecturing, say, on 
machine-construction to pupils who have never heard of a right 
angle, and who cannot draw two parallel lines. Elementary 
teaching is for the primary school, and the primary school 
must be made to do it. The opportunity which now exists for a 
general reform of the educational system in Ireland makes these 
considerations very important at the present moment. If the 
Agriculture and Industries Bill passes into law—a question 
which will probably be decided by the time these pages are in 
the hands of the reader—great changes must necessarily take 
place, and important issues hang upon the direction in which 
those changes are made. The popular and easy course will be 
to lower the higher institutions to meet the very low level of 
primary education in scientific and practical subjects. The 
true course we hold to be unquestionably the maintenance of 
the highest level in the superior institutions, while at the same 
time offering to the lower institutions abundant inducement to 
work up to it. 
lt remains to touch upon a question of great interest in 
connexion with the practical training of the Irish people—that 
of the extent to which the artistic genius of the Irish people. 
may be capable of revival and practical application under a 
suitable system of industrial education. ! 
The high development of Irish art in the earlier Middle 
Ages is matter of common knowledge. But the Danish 
invasions and the Anglo-Norman Conquest put an end to 
the growth of native art in any direction. ™ Ireland the 
sword was never dry, and harsh or mistaken laws blighted what 
the sword did not destroy. Paradoxical as it may seem, it is 
really only since the Act of Union that Ireland has been free to 
follow her own bent and evolve an artistic and literary culture 
reflecting her own genius and circumstances. The manner in 
which she has treated the opportunity is very curious, and 
might well form the subject of a closer study than space 
permits us to give it here. Scotland, after her Act of Union, 
abandoned 
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Industrial Education in Ireland. 17 
abandoned the conception of a political nationality, but 
developed an artistic and literary nationality, the products of 
which far surpassed anything she had originated under a purely 
Scottish government. Ireland, while persistently asserting her 
claim to the mere externals of nationality, has been far less con- 
cerned about her inward, her spiritual nationality, than either 
Scotland or Wales, which do not concern themselves about the 
externals at all. Since the Union, Ireland has shuffled off her 
ancient language, with its thousand years of history and its 
striking imaginative literature, with almost indecent haste. She 
has neglected the priceless treasure of her ancient national 
music, and her western peasantry sing the music-hall songs of 
London, The Irish harp and the Irish pipes have given way 
to the banjo and the concertina. The people have even in 
thousands of cases changed their names, lest any trace of their 
Celtic nationality should cling to them. 

We are aware that in very recent times literary and musical 
organisations have been formed with a view to developing 
Irish culture on more distinctly national lines. They contain 
much promise for the future, but hitherto they have had 
little appreciable influence in Ireland. The ‘Celtic Renais- 
sance’ has interested the English more than it has the Irish 
public, except so far as concerns the movement for the preser- 
vation of the Irish language ; and this has been conducted with 
an amount of acrimony and unreason which must alienate men 
of cultivation and contract its scope. The great University of 
Dublin, which should be expected to take the lead in showing 
how Irish studies may be combined with breadth of culture 
and pursued with sanity and scholarship as well as with 
patriotic feeling, holds aloof in —— In that University 
it is possible to graduate either in literature and modern 
languages, or in history and jurisprudence, as well as in classics. 
and science. Yet in spite of the admirable material which has 
long been available, there is not in the whole literature course 
a single work relating to the imaginative literature of Ireland, 
nor in the whole history course a single book upon any period 
of Irish history. As regards the musical side of the ‘Celtic 
Renaissance,’ the promoters of that department of the move- 
ment have held three very interesting ‘ Feisanna Ceoil,’ or 
festivals of music, in Dublin and Belfast, at which, however, 
the chief prizes have almost always been carried off by English, 
Italian, or German musicians resident in Ireland. 

Irish patterns of the so-called ‘Celtic’ period are lavishly 
imitated in sculpture, wood-carving, and illumination, but no 
attempt worth mentioning has hitherto been made to use the 
Vol. 190.—No. 379. c forms 
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18 Industrial Education in Ireland. 
forms of the ancient art, not as models to copy, but as a basis 
for further developments. The possibility of fruitful and 
successful work on these lines has been so strikingly illustrated 
by the Scottish artistic movement, associated with the name of 
Professor Geddes of Edinburgh, that the failure of Ireland, © 
where all the great models exist, to advance a step in the same 
direction is not a little remarkable. : 

It is evident, then, that the mind of Ireland, so far as relates 
to the higher intellectual and spiritual activities, is in’ a purely 
imitative condition. Whatever may be the causes of this’ state 
of things, it is clear enough that in such an environment nothing 
of the nature of a distinctive art-industry can flourish. A 
country with no originality, no spring of individual life, can 
produce no serious art. And yet there are hints, suggestions, 

mises. The annual exhibitions of the Royal Dublin Society 
and of the Irish Industries Association, together with the recent 
Exhibition of the Irish Arts and Crafts Society, and the very 
interesting publications of the latter body, certainly testify to a 
great deal of effort in the field of art industry, which may at 
any rate be preparing the ground for future and more success- 
ful work. At present, besides a little good work in silver and 
in furniture, relics of celebrated Irish industries, the’ most 
important of Irish art industries are those practised by women, 
such as lace-making and embroidery. So remarkable has . 
been the aptitude for lace-making shown by Irish workers, 
that although most varieties of lace only began to be made 
in the country within living memory, it is often taken for a 
deeply rooted and characteristic national industry. In this 
department the two most important of the South Kensington 
Schools of Art in Ireland—those at Cork and at Dublin— 
have contrived to get themselves more or less into touch 
with the. practical needs of workers, and the result is that 
the latter are receiving a valuable training in the principles 
of design. The ludicrous attempts at producing patterns 
for Irish (point) lace by cutting out and piecing together 
figures from Brussels (pillow) lace, or even bits of wall-paper, 
have largely given place to designs which, if they sometimes 
lack originality and fail to give adequate expression to the 
ualities of the material (as academic designs must always 
do), have at least a gracefulness and appropriateness which 
satisfy the eye and will not debase whatever art instinct the 
workers may possess, An interesting and fruitful experiment 
made by the Irish Industries Association may here be referred 
to. They have selected, in districts where lace-making is 
widely carried on, workers showing some intelligence and enter- 
pases, 
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prise, and have furnished them with a free course in drawing 
and designing at the Dublin School of Art, where designing 
for lace is a matter well understood and attended to, This 
done, the workers were sent back to their native places to act 
as agents for the collection and sale of the lace made in the 
district, and to improve it by means of the training they had 
received in addition to the working knowledge they had before. 
The result was that designs at once began to appear marked by 
that character which can only be perceived where the designer 
is also a craftsman, Through the hands of one of these village 
artists we believe about 500/. worth of lace now passes) every 
year—a substantial addition to the means of many a peasant 
family. The results of this experiment, which was evidently 
inspired by a true conception of the way in which to unite art 
and industry, deserve to be studied in connexion with the 
scheme of work to be followed by the promised Board of 
Agriculture and Industries, 

As regards art industries other than lace, such as embroidery, 
wood-carving, metal work, only the first named can be said to 
be practised on any considerable scale. Works of remarkable 
artistic merit have been produced, but the industry (or at least 
that side of it which is really practised as an art) is clearly some- 
thing of an exotic. A centre of production is usually under the 
patronage of some great lady or a wealthy convent; such patrons 
are indifferent to profits, hardly ever attempt to sell to shops, . 
and usually pay more than market rates to their workers. The 
work is often distinguished by striking beauty of design, due to 
the fine and cultivated taste of the ladies who devote themselves 
to supervising it, as well as by a perfection of workmanship 
which can challenge any comparison, Here, as in lace-making, 
the extraordinary manual skilland dexterity of the Irish, untrained 
and neglected as these qualities are, are very apparent. The 
work, moreover, is developing the excellent quality of local 
character, It is possible to look through a pile of embroideries 
or carvings and say with confidence, ‘ This is from Garryhill— 
this from Kenmare—this from Marlfield—this piece of wood- 
carving was done at Killarney—that at Bonnyglen—this repoussé 
work comes from Tyrone.’ Here is evidently something to 
work on when Ireland comes to entertain a true conception of 
the things that make for her peace, and when a system of art 
education can be devised which, instead of drawing a few 
individuals into schools of art, will endeavour to bring art to 
the fireside of the Irish peasant. ' 

The question of finance is comparatively simple, since Irish 
education depends for its development almost spiny on the 
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Imperial Treasury. Here is no problem of over-taxation or 
unfair proportion ; here no difficulty of financial relations can 
arise. For primary education a few Boards of Guardians have 
availed themselves of the permission given by the Elementary 
Teachers Act of 1875, and pay an aggregate sum of 8,000/. out — 
of rates. That is to say, the education rate in Ireland averages- 
less than a halfpenny per head of the total population, while in 
Great Britain it amounts to 3s. 24d. per head. For technical 
education local authorities raise about 2,400/. to meet the grant 
of the Science and Art Department. The residue under the 
Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act, amounting to nearly 
40,0007. a year, goes, as we have seen, entirely to the Com- 
missioners of Intermediate Education. Too short a time has 
elapsed since the first election of the Irish County Councils for 
any certain judgment to be passed upon their character or 
efficiency ; but the experience of the municipal bodies on their 
old basis as educational authorities under the Irish Education Act 
did not prove very satisfactory, and the reform of Irish education 
can ill afford to wait upon the perfecting of Irish local govern- 
ment. Until they have proved themselves wise and capable in 
other directions it would be undesirable to entrust the County 
Councils with the power of raising an education rate. 

There remains the central Government, which now devotes 
a million and a quarter a year to the National system; and the 
only serious complaint that can be made to this grant is that 
the State gets very bad value for its money. The deficiencies 
of education in the National Schools have been shown to be 
out of all relation to the shortcomings of the English schools, 
Yet the total annual cost of each child thus educated in Ireland 
(21. 6s. 63d.) is almost identical with the corresponding figure 
tor all public elementary schools in England, and it is far in. 
excess—six shillings per head in excess—of the total annual 
cost of each child in the Voluntary Schools in England. 

It is from the Imperial Government in the meantime that 
the money will have to come for the preparation for, and the 
encouragement of, industrial training in Ireland. It must be 
spent to better purpose than in the past, and there must be no 
more official slurring over defects such as led an eminent 
authority on national education to declare a year ago that in 
regard to this matter ‘for three generations nobody has ever 
ventured to tell the truth about Ireland.’ But the amount of 
money expended is absolutely necessary; it is not less but 
more of it that is needed before Ireland can be said, in 
regard to the benefits of education, to be receiving the full 
share of her partnership in the Union. . 
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Arr. Il.—1. Le Chevrier. Par Ferdinand Fabre. Paris, 1866. 
2, L’ Abbé Tigrane. Paris, 1872. 
3. Barnabé. Paris, 1873. 

4. Madame Fuster. Paris, 1877. 
And other works. 


A NOVELIST has recently passed away who was French 
without being in the least degree Parisian: indeed, 
he established himself apart from all coteries and schools, In 
his view, the true artist is marked by an ability to imprint 
his own personality upon his work, by an entire and creative 
sincerity. Sensitive and yet robust, possibly timid, inde- 
pendent certainly, it was as if he had determined from the 
first to be himself. A native of the southern slopes of the 
Cevennes, Fabre had passed the happiest days of his boy- 
hood among the peasantry ; and he had been educated to the 
priesthood. These were the two facts which were to serve 
him as ample foundation for the structure by which to 
express himself. Personal and isolated, it could not however 
be that he should lack predecessors in literature, In George 
Sand he knew the writer of idylls. But the Cevennes are not 
Berri, and Fabre must wholly yield himself to the fascination, 
the sweet tyranny, of his own early impressions. Balzac had 
furnished an admirable minor study of clerical ill-hap and 
intrigue in ‘Le Curé de Tours,’ and had shown here and 
there the figure of a priest in the world of his creations. But 
these priests, set beside a Baron Hulot or a Grandet, a Philippe 
Brideau or a Goriot, were but as blank silhouettes compared 
with breathing passionate life. Fabre, guarding all austerity, 
was to raise priests to the tragic and colossal height of a Hulot 
or a Goriot ; and, in the presentation of their cumulative progress 
in passion, to experience and inspire much the same awe as 
Balzac experienced and inspired. Still, for whatever reason, 
Fabre’s labours won slow recognition. Though he had the gift of 
life in a most notable degree, it would seem that to express the 
simple sentiments and fortunes of such as live their lives in 
the constant presence of mother Nature, and to set forth the 
serious dramas of such as are called to transcend earth and its 
affections, is to lay no claim to ‘ modernity’ and consequent 
acceptance. In his last years, he had advanced so far as to 
have received his summary label as the Balzac of the Catholic 
clergy and the primitive peasant, and to be mentioned in con- 
nexion with the Academy, But he was still parted, as he 
phrased it uncomplainingly, by some ‘ spider-web’ or yn 
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from the wide reputation ; and he might not prolong his days 


_ to see the slight barrier removed. 


Foreign writers, in approaching the representation of a 
country life, are not seldom biassed by preconceived theories of 
esthetics, or ethics, or politics. This was especially the case — 
with the most notable of Fabre’s predecessors. Thus Balzac, 
publicist as well as novelist, desired to reveal in ‘ Les Paysans’ 
a permanent and increasingly dangerous conspiracy of the sup- 
posed weak against the supposed strong, and to demonstrate 
the need of authoritative measures to check the progress of an 
unsocial element created by the great Revolution. About the 
same time Auerbach, who is so often said:by his countrymen 
to have discovered the peasant, saw in him the richly dowered 
child of Nature, the one hope. of future Germany; but con- 
tinuing his series of ‘ Village Tales’ after the troubled revolu- 
tionary times of 1848, he found, to his disappointment, that 
the peasant was wholly corrupt. It was just before 1848 that 
George Sand composed her charming idylls of ‘La Mare 
au Diable’ and ‘Le Champi’ in protest against a literature 
which represented the peasant as lost in misery and iniquity. 
Turning in despair from all recollection of a Revolution that 
had failed to bless humanity, she celebrated in ‘La Petite 
Fadette’ the existence, the possible and rightful existence, of 
‘pure manners, tender sentiments, and primitive equity.’ But 
Fabre, child of twelve in that 1842 which dates so many 
of his books, the lad of the Seminary during the revolu- 
tionary days, is only concerned to know his peasants 
thoroughly. Unlike M. Jules de Glouvet, he has no leaning 
towards the didactic; his moral lessons are, as they should 
be, implicit. He has no poetical philosophical thesis of the 
absorption of the man of the soil by unconscious Nature, 
such as.M. Pouvillon displays. It might be said, indeed, 
that he often chooses, like George Sand, to present his 
peasants in idyllic sort. This would be to accuse him of 
sympathy and love, of art and poetry. In truth, he is Virgilian 
dn tenderness, and rarely fails to transmute the trivial’ and 
commonplace.’ If he beholds his rustic lovers transfigured, it 
is because love, bringing to their lives the sole festal days, has 
in fact transfigured them. But sympathy and art, in his case, 
are not incompatible with the clear and complete vision. He 
has depicted the mountaineer and the man of the plain as it 
was given him to observe them. He defrauds them of no 
characteristic feature: he disguises nothing: the mingled web 
of human infirmities and virtues is unrolled in plain and 
open daylight. Framer of idylls, he still has his eye to the 
i truth 
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‘truth of things, and needs no warning that pastorals are insipid 
as well as fictitious unless the wolf be admitted. The sunshine 
of adolescent love is menaced by black storm; and brutal — 
violence in turn must yield the scene to gentleness and grace. 
Let us add that he has been preserved from the specially 
British temptation of lending his own wit to his characters, of 
playing the humourist by the mouth of his spokesmen. 
- Not only was Fabre enabled to escape all extraneous preoccu- 
pations in the composition of his country tales, but, in most 
‘of them, by his attitude as narrator, he forthwith lays a charm 
upon us, and precludes criticism. With age comes the tender- 
ness of retrospect; and childhood is known at length as the 
magical spring-time of life. Then, says Fabre, we were new 
in eyes.and heart. We entered on our course with wings at 
shoulder and heel ; not yet were the days of stern courage and 
endurance. Fabre delights to see himself as the boy, as the 
mephew of M. le curé. It is, indeed, no English-mettled 
lad. of the traditional pattern that is shown to us. M. le 
neveu, chorister, server at mass, student of Nepos and Virgil—. 
‘with the help of interlineary translations, which M. Fulcran- 
hides not with sufficient diligence—is doubly a child by dint 
of his education. Docile and affectionate, naive and timid, he- 
has been cloistered from the breath of the outer world, and 
fashioned by the anxious counsels and care of his pious. 
protectors, This does not prevent his being petulant and 
expansive, bold in defence of those whom he loves, prompt 
to clutch the sweets of escapade, as in the days when he 
played the truant and lazy schoolboy at Bédarieux. Nor is. 
he without an important sense, on occasion, of his lofty 
‘position in the village: he, not only a Monsieur from the great 
‘town, but the nephew of an uncle revered by all men. This. 
uncle, delicate of frame, irresolute from very scrupulousness,. 
is christian love and charity incarnate. appily obscure, 
magnifying his office, he is all humility. Long-suffering and 
‘slow to credit, or even conceive, ill report, he may not 
avoid the abuse of his candour; but every feature of naiveté, 
every gentle foible, renders him only the more lovable. His 
‘second in the protection of the lad, the still more aged 
housekeeper, is made no less real to us. Obstinate, quick 
of temper and tongue and hand, parsimonious, denunciatory 
of the black sheep of the flock, she will bend indeed to the 
rare and brief rebuke of her pastor, and especially if a word of 
‘Latin, ‘the language of heaven,’ escape him. But then, must 
‘she not act the maternal part to this dear unworldly child of a 
curé? must she not rule him in his own interest, and endeavour 
dor to 
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to stay the leakage of his all too lean and charitable pocket? 
By the time M, le neveu has made an end of his charming 
reminiscences we have lived, to our delight, with M. l’abbé 
Fulcran ; we know minutely the loving employment of his hours 
and days; we are familiar with his every prized possession, from 
his accordion and reading-lamp and desk, with its copy of 
St. Jerome, to the coffee-service of his dead friend, M, l'abbé 
Combescure ; and we could appropriately salute each one of his 
parishioners, 

Take, for example, the slight volume that contains ‘ Norine’” 
and ‘Cathinelle.’ M. le neveu has been sent with his friend 
Aribassou, the hearty peasant-lad who in time is to know the 
Seminary, to a trout-tickler at Truscas, two leagues away—at 
the end of the world, They pass the house of young Justin, a 
pariah lying beneath his cloud of unjust accusation, saved only 
by M. le curé from prison, They are welcomed to rest and 
refreshment by the patriarchal and blind Jalaguier, worn 
athlete of the soil, smiling Stoic in all his poverty, sad only 
that he soon must leave his grand-daughter Norine lonely and 
desolate—Norine who is all too brave and diligent, too like her 
father, whom the fields have taken and devoured. The timid 
candour of the love-making between Justin and Norine, that 
must pass before the eyes of the surprised and doubtful nephew 
of M, Fulcran! And when they have made excuse of an errand 
without, of the cooling of cherries in the stream, must he not 
fear that Jalaguier, innocently garrulous in comment upon 
youth and the love-season, is too indulgent, and barely 
‘catholic’? He will quit blind host and sleeping friend 
abruptly, and cast about to discover what has become of 
Norine. For his uncle has much ado in the restraint of 
rustic wooers; and what if Justin should play her the ill turn — 
to snatch a rude embrace? But the sight of them, the hearin 
of their discourse upon joint exile, leave him wondering, a 
moved to tears. He can but follow at their heels discreetly, 
ashamed to have played the spy, happy that all should be 
happy in the betrothal that takes place beneath the cherry tree, 
Another day, M. le neveu, peering through the windows of the 
presbytery, descries Elysée san mowing in his meadow, and 
fain would join him. Now this Elysée, ‘rich as a sea,’ and in 
sabots, is the heavy-witted son of M, Arthur the miser, whose 
hoard had never been discovered but for the sagacious 
prompting of M. Fulcran. But friendship with Elysée is not 
approved by M. Fulcran and good Prudence: Elysée is so 
much older, and his father was in possession of most dangerous 
books: there is another reason too, which M. le neveu may 
not 
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not know, As for the books, had he not been entranced by 
a volume of ‘Gil Blas’ found among them ; and was it not his 
grief that Elysée had sold them away? And in his stolen 
visits to the house, had he not found Cathinelle, that vagabond, 
installed with her mother as if freely at home; and, mindful of 
Prudence’s ill-report, upbraided them as reprobate, and been 
flung out of doors for his righteous pains? None the less is he 
glad to join Elysée in the meadow. But with him is that 
tiresome Cathinelle. Boys he can understand; but there is 
nothing you may say to girls. It is easy enough to obey 
M. Fulcran’s injunctions about them. Yet to-day he cannot 
help resting charmed eyes upon this merry rogue, this shame- 
less baggage. She has a ‘Gil Blas’ for him—a fairing 
wheedled out of Elysée, whom she can turn with her finger 
even to the loosing of purse-strings—but M., le neveu must catch 
her first, and away she flies bird-like, leading a mad dance. 
But hush! here comes M. Fulcran along the path by the 
stepping-stones. Cathinelle has disappeared ; and were it not 
that the young pair are capable, in the long run, of scandalising 
the parish, it would cost M. le curé dear to sermonise the 
sheepish Elysée. With his nephew, indeed, tearful and 
penitent, eyeing the book that is being flung leaf by leaf into 
the stream, it is quite another matter. For in the presence of 
his loved nephew he is accustomed to soliloquise, and bring 
forth bis stores of simple learning and piety. ‘But have you 
read it, uncle?’ M. Fulcran trembles like a leaf. ‘A novel!’ 
And was not this -one specially noted down in the forbidden 
list which was given him long ago at the Seminary ?—which list 
his nephew also must learn by heart. Did not St. Augustine 
write that, in his youth, evil books ‘caught him in their 
net like a bird—ceperunt me quasi avem’? Indeed, in his 
instructions in matters divine and human, in his ‘ soliloquies’” 
sweet and grave, and truly venerable, there is no figure in French 
literature comparable with him, unless, mutatis mutandis, it 
be M. Anatole France’s Silvestre Bonnard. 

Cathinelle and Norine—these two may stand provisionally 
for the types of peasant girlhood as Fabre saw them. Merry 
and roguish, or more given to tenderness—of a vagabond 
coquettish humour, or of a grave devoted serenity—they bear 
many names in his pages. But the sisters of each are none 
the less personal and distinct in varying feature and cir- 
cumstance; it is a wide range to traverse from the Frangon 
of ‘Le Chevrier, who makes a toy and a trade of love, to 
the Marie of ‘Mon oncle Ceélestin,’ almost an ‘innocent’ 
in her piety towards God and her natal soil, Loving, these 
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t maidens awaken to that mingled joy and pain which 
as the appanage of simple hearts. Thus, in ‘Barnabé,’ the 
Tustic grace and spring-time frolicsomeness of Liette puts on 
a new dignity and courage now that she perceives the timid 
trepidation of her Simonnet. M. le neveu, also, is to know 
something of mingled joy and fear, with Brother Barnabé 
for the external cause. Until recently, the mountain hermitages, 
dating back to the persecution of the Albigenses under 
Simon de Montfort, were committed to the care of certain 
Free Brethren of St. Francis, who maintained them as places 
of yearly pilgrimage. These Brethren, recruited from the 
fields, and lacking all clerical consecration, for the most part 
led lives that were little edifying. But the country folk, 
accustomed to their unauthorised begging guests, knew them 
for what they were; and M. le neveu found in them secret 
comrades, and enviable heroes of the untrammelled pastoral 
life. With one of these fantastic anchorites, whose frocks but 
covered rugged, violent, and purely instinctive peasants, he 
was to enjoy full liberty for a score of days. For M. le curé 
is to make the greatest journey of his life, even to a Pyrenean 
spa, for his health’s sake; and during his absence the aged 
housekeeper will visit her native village for a last time. But 
the jovial greybeard, Barnabé, who has nursed M. le curé 
with rude affection, and roundly promised him all amendments 
in his way of life, will take charge of the lad in his sanctuary 
‘of St. Michael. And so is M. le neveu hurried in ever- 
increasing panic from adventure to adventure by this brazen- 
faced and braggart clown, this liar and thief, this es agp 
and cynic, this Rabelaisian glutton and wine-bibber, who can 
frame serenades for pretty lovers, has his tolerant philosophy 
smacking of the soil, is consummate in the art of bearing 
himself in difficult passages, and delightfully exuberant in the 
eloquence of self-excuse. Tax him with what you will «in 
the matter of ill-gotten gain, and you will not tax him amiss. 
But is not one a man as well as a hermit? What would you? 
Brother Adon Laborie may be a saint; but then Laborie has 
no son Félibien to be proudly established a watchmaker at 
‘Morat in Jura. When gross covetousness and shameful ruse 
have brought Barnabé to bloodshed, when in prostrate despera- 
tion he hangs himself in the cell into which he and M. le neveu 
are thrust, the good curé may enjoin upon his parish to ‘ forget 
his life and especially his death’: but this Barnabé, set forth 
‘to us: by Ferdinand Fabre, has challenged and won the wider 
‘parish to enjoy him; he has enrolled himself in that band of 
‘sympathetic rascals which is captained by Sir John Falstaff. 
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Later, when M. le neveu, ‘Monsieur Jean,’ bas touched 
his fifteenth year, he himself is to run through a gamut of 
crimes, and all in a single day. There he rides forth through 
the chestnut-woods upon Farmer Bassac’s mule Verjus, to 
lade its panniers with coal, and to make confession to the 
respectable M. Alexandre Matheron, curé of Graissessac, that 
so he may share to-night in Christmas service. He duly 
labours by the way to discover what faults he may confess. 
But here is ragged madcap Merlette, sprung out of ambush 
upon him; the sportive Merlette barely known to him by 
sight, and little heeded hitherto. A child Adam, he must be 
tempted of a child Eve. A new Daphnis, wearer of cassock 
and warned to avoid the trap set by the dread fowler— 

venatorum, as M. Fulcran would say—he is to become 
the bondslave of a roguish Chloe, all the woman, but that she 
is frank in the avowal of her desire to captivate. The day 
long he is bewitched, happy and desperate. To please her, he 
has rioted at an inn, and devoured his substance, even to the 
five francs he was to deliver to M. Alexandre. What could 
have been the motive of such conduct, not to‘be predicted from 
his past? Nay, brought as it were providentially to confession 
and safety, he has renewed an unspeakable career, and toiled 
through fresh scenes of charm and remorse. Home at last in 
the night, and burdened with guilt, even now he must still 
play the timid wren to this confident magpie, all merriness 
and coquetry. Well might M. Fulcran grieve to yield up his 
pretty, witty Merlette, though she is running wild, and he has 
is glad news that place is won for her at the orphanage. But, 
a few days later, having parted with Merlette and her mother 
at the crossways, he presently asks who has cast a stone at 
them, and looks about him in vain; while Jean, spying Merlette 
behind a rose-bush, wonders in silence whether this bad girl 
intended the stone for his benefactor or for himself.. But 
he never saw her again; and never learnt. ‘ That is what life 
does with us.’ 

The charm of these reminiscences of childhood, with their 
artful artlessness, their candid simplicity and tender lurking 
humour, is very great. But there is a time for all things, and 
childish toys and joys must be quitted at the last. By the 
ge of seventeen Fabre had entered the Grand Séminaire of 

ontpellier; and, a dozen years ago, he returned upon this 


critical period of his career. .Now he had read the chapters of 
‘Le Rouge et le Noir’ in which Stendhal had imagined the 
Seminary life from the outside and with the eyes of hatred ; 
and Renan, a little while before, had published those 
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‘Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse’ in which he portrays 
his directors with clear-sighted kindliness, and relates the 
cause of his withdrawal from ordination. As for Stendhal, 
Fabre will have nothing in common with him but the form. 
In ‘Le Roman d’un Peintre’—a critical biography of his 
friend Jean Paul Laurens, an explanation of the man by the 
work and of the work by the man, a warm-hearted appeal for 
the just recognition the painter was presently to win—he had 
cast the early days of struggle into the novelistic form of 
adventure; and now he sets forth his own case in like 
fashion. Or rather, has he not couched in writing the details 
of his daily course ever since he was entrusted to the care of 
M. Fulcran—and by M. Fulcran’s desire, since self-knowledge 
would equip him for the coming battle, if not of his vocation, 
then of his life? He has but to detach pages from this journal, 
and ‘Ma Vocation,’ dedicated ‘ Dilectae Uxori,’ is there. 
What in these reminiscences may be of Truth, and what of 
Poetry, to use Goethe’s formula, is not to be ascertained ; the 
touchstone is altogether lacking. It is enough that the whole 
rtion entitled ‘Avant le Séminaire’ has all the beauty of 
Pabre’s best idylls; and that, in the too prolix second part, 
there are well observed portraits of priests. Ferdinand Fabre 
—the name stands in full—had with difficulty resigned the 
liberty of open air. His father, wishing him to be a doctor, was 
helpless through monetary distress; Tante Angéle, dévote and 
ruler of the household by the respect and fear she inspired, had 
set her heart upon having a priestly relative to revere ; and his 
mother, while shrinking from constraint, could not but point to 
the comfort that wil! ensue to all his dear ones in some countr 
presbytery. But Fabre, within the Seminary, is of the Order 
of the Scrupulous, even as M. Fulcran. He finds that his. 
thoughts incline too much to the things of earth. A Monsieur 
Jean, and even yet a child, be has been caught, uncon- 
sciously as it were, in the ‘snare of the fowler. He has his 
haunting recollections of certain peasant maids beheld by him 
in his last days of respite before the Seminary is reached ; 
a Jeanne, a Marthe, a Norette, charming in their rustic 
simplicity. M. Jean’s scruples are excessive, his director 
assures him; and moreover bids him remember that his 
delicacy of nature could find no room for expansion outside the 
bounds of the Church. There is a recent novel by M. Eustanié, 
‘L'Empreinte,’ which proves, of course, in the 
given instance, its thesis—that the religious, the Jesuitical, 
education renders its recipients wholly unfit for the secular 
career. Fabre bore his priestly impress to the end; but then 
this 
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this impress was, so to speak, the seal of a vocation as manifest 
as that of his friend Laurens. His promise indeed of a journal 
that should relate the ten or twelve years of struggle which 
intervened between his quitting the Seminary unordained, and 
his publication of ‘ Les Gocshanind remained unfulfilled. It is 
sufficiently clear, however, that Fabre the layman, even as 
Fabre the Seminarist, passed through no ‘ intellectual crisis,’ as 
it is called. He was no Renan to break with the Church 
because he, Renan, cannot but apply historical criticism to the 
sacred texts, and is sure that it must be all or nothing in the 
acceptance of his Church’s teaching. Fabre had known here: 
and there in his Cevennes a representative of the Albigenses ; 
but it is as if he remained to the end unacquainted with any 
form of Protestant theology. He studied indeed, as we shall 
see, the history of the Papacy; but he continued the faithful 
son of his Church—none the less, or if you will, all the more, 
because he desired certain reforms in Church discipline, and 
harboured a hearty dislike of Ultramontanism. 

In ‘Mon oncle Célestin’ and ‘ Les Courbezon’ we have two 
hearts of gold that are the victims of their own saintly—or, as 
Balzac would have said, sublime—imprudence. While the 
course of worldly things is what it is, you may not prove 
yourself the angel with impunity. Beati mites ; but the dove- 
like spirit has much need to be tempered with the wisdom of 
the serpent. Benevolence is difficult, and of doubtful issue in. - 
practice, though the great heart will never acknowledge it. 
M, Célestin is M. Fulcran exposed to an unmerited ordeal, 
elevated to the hero of suffering. Removed unwillingly, for 
his health’s sake, to a new parish, he practises without 
remission the life of the simple in the primitive Church. But. 
he lets loose the tongue of slander by imprudent charity, and 
transgresses the letter of churchly discipline out of loving- 
kindness. A lamb, he is a victim of the wolf; like his patron, 
the saintly Franciscan, Pope Célestin, he has his persecuting 
Boniface in the Abbé Clochard, unscrupulous in intriguing 
ambition, naive and instinctive in his cunning brutality. Done 
to death, he is powerless to prove his innocence in the sight of 
man. Must a Célestin always succumb here below to a 
Boniface, a Clochard? Nay; but the very question, he is sure, 
springs of that human pride which is the most grievous of 
earthly offences. As for the Abbé Courbezon, his life-long 
tragedy is due, in the last resort, to his perpetual impulse 
towards self-devotion. He loves the poor all tuo well; his zeal ~ 
on their behalf outruns discretion. A fair soul in a rude 
envelope, no mystic, the man of good will and good works, he: 
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pushes charity so far as to become the victim of it; he is his 
own enemy in that -his passion is a passion, a fixed idea, an 
implacable and incorrigible mania. The Abbé Courbezon was 
of the stuff, one might say, of which heroes and martyrs are made, 
bat had fallen on times that left no room for the enthusiast, 
Placed in the vaster room with larger means of action, no 
longer the unknown or misknown priest of the lowest rank, he 
had been a new Vincent de Paul, and had acquired worldly 
prudence, or if you will, intelligent moderation. 

These two pathetic figures are alive in the minutest detail 
of their daily speech and act. Page after page of the two 
volumes has its savour of a sweet familiar poetry > witness 
M. Célestin’s leave-taking from his: old parish, his reception of 
hermit Adon Laborie, his simple rapture at being graced by 
the authorities of the Cathedral to celebrate upon the day, 
and in the chapel, of the patron of Lodéve; witness the whole 
intercourse of M. Courbezon with his aged mother, sure that 
her son is right in all his dealings, troubled that he is so 
little worldly ; witness the trembling complicity of Cécile and 
La Cassarotte in the replenishment of the moneys which their 
pastor may never keep to himself. But along with these two 
priests, as tragic protagonists, there are peasants who have caught 
the due tragic intensity. And reasonably so, besides zesthetic- 
ally: for human nature may be passionate, excessive nature ; 
the uncultivated intelligence makes for exaggeration ; the entire 
peasant, if perverse, will know no limit to perversity. Such 
are Fumat and Le Pancolou. As for peasant women, La 
Combale, in ‘ Barnabé,’ may be touched by human kindness, 
and forgo her heartless avarice for a season; but La Galtiére 
and La Pancole preserve their réles, monsters before whom 
Fabre himself is the first to conceive terror. 

For two new tragedians, the Marquis de la Pierrerue and 
Madame Fuster, the background is shifted to the Paris of the 
beginning and the end of the Third Empire. The native soil, 
in ‘Un Illuminé’ at least, has been quitted with appreciable 
loss. Fabre, probably, resembled his proud and sensitive 
Théven Falgouet, in so far as to Jack sympathy with the 
Bohemian life: His Rose Verdier, portrait as she may be, 
had well been left to Murger; and Grippon, the renegade 
seminarist, borders perilously upon the melodramatic villain. 
Altogether, ‘Un Illuminé’ may not compare with ‘ Madame 
Fuster’ in workmanship or interest. Yet there is an intimate 
relation between the characters of Madame Fuster and. the 
visionary Marquis. A grandiose character linked with a narrow 
mind, a reactionary. Absolutist 
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Throne and Altar, he is hardly inferior to the heroine of the 
other novel in the tragic intensity with which he conceives and 
obeys his idea of duty. 
Madame Fuster, la dévote, has not altogether banished the 
woman in her, She is still ‘ undulant and diverse,’ and falters 
at times in her course. But such falterings areas the eddies 
of the swift implacable torrent ; in the summary survey she is 
not less virile and imperious than the Marquis, not less terribly 
convinced and sincere. No mean or common soul, superb in 
her religious enthusiasm, it had been well for her to have 
uitted ‘the world’ from the first. But in place of being a 
Led Superior, she has a husband and a daughter ; and these 
she not seldom regards as obstacles in the path of salvation. 
Their earthly welfare can concern her little; for the world is 
altogether lost in evil. Single of aim, she seeks Heaven; and 
earthly affections count for her as nothing in view of the prize 
to be attained with trembling. Her daughter is—a soul to be 
saved at all costs from original sin. If her husband lies on his 
sick-bed, his conversion must be procured by whatsoever 
means. What matter if his life be despaired of, so long as the 
life after death be assured? A devotee of ‘ otherworldliness,’ 
she is still ambitious; possibly ambitious at the outset that 
her husband the general should win a marshal’s baton, now 
ambitious herself to assist the R.P. Phalippou, founder of the 
new Order of the Last Judgment. It is her mission to be the 
nursing-mother, and haply the moving spirit, of this holy 
work. Henceforth it would seem as if some fever of religion 
had dried up the source of human sentiment within her; she 
can only be tender and expansive in her ascending stages of 
victory—victory that furthers her disinterested and blessed 
purpose. Does she practise machinations and perfidies that 
her daughter may wear the veil, and her busband—elevated or 
humiliated to the dévot for the love of her—bequeath his wealth 
tothe Order? ‘ God sees, and absolves me.’ Is she a monster? 
Certain that have to deal with her must often credit it, Again 
and again Phalippou is constrained to curb her zeal, if he may ; 
to rebuke her, to stigmatise her instinctive cruelty, her pride 
and aridity of heart. If Pascal’s defiant paradox of ‘la folie 
de la Croix’ might possibly apply to M. l’abbé Courbezon, 
such shelter can hardly be afforded to Madame Fuster. She is 
logical, and repulsive: she is logical, and sincere, Virtue and 
defect are so intimately conjoined in her that she wins com- 
passion, or instils awe. Dante tells of tepid souls that claimed 
no part in infamy or praise; that were neither faithful nor 
hort ~ et but lived unto themselves. These. are ‘disdained of 
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Mercy and Justice.’ Madame Fuster, indeed, is the intrepid 
partisan, and conceives that she is wholly faithful. Is she, then, 
an Egoist, a holy Egoist? Mercy and Justice would not 
lightly come to an agreement in her case, 

It may be that the R.P. Phalippou, also, is a holy Egoist. | 
Are not his hands wholly clean from any personal gain? are 
not his labours disinterested, and solely dedicated ‘ad majorem 
Dei gloriam’? It was long before he could discover his 
mission in the world. He had judged the duties of the Secular 
clergy insufficient to call forth the powers that were in him ; 
he had been unable to embrace the contemplative life, or bend 
in whole obedience—perinde ac cadaver—to Jesuit superiors. 
At length His Holiness had blessed his new foundation; and 
now, under Providence, the pious Madame Fuster has come to the 
aid of the Order in the days of its struggling inception. An 
organiser above all things, and devoted to his task, when he 
has read the full character of his benefactress, he must judge 
his association with her the most formidable ordeal of his life. 
A man of brain rather than of heart, but not destitute of human 
kindness, perhaps he is touched with remorse at the spectacle 
of that which he has brought about; and certainly he confesses 
to mistakes of diplomacy. But he draws his distinction between 
the priest and the layman within him; the priest, devoted to 
his holy purpose, may well allow himself actions which, as a 
layman, he might regret. Would that it were possible to 
traverse the world without exciting suspicion ; but it is the 
privilege of his priesthood to be a mendicant, and unjust 
suspicion may not stay him in his righteous course. It is a 
part of his trials that Madame Fuster—a woman, who owed 
complete submission to authority—should have dared even for 
an instant to conceive that he used her but as a temporary: 
instrument; for is net detachment a priestly duty of the first 
importance, and must he not direct his labours singly to the 
furtherance of the work to which he is called ? 

We can readily imagine some official biography of the R.P. 
Phalippou ; and, with certain reservations, with the knowledge 
that the founders of human institutions are human and peccable, 
our subscription to the terms of eulogy would not be denied. 
Or, like Fabre himself, we could take up the position as it were 
of a puzzled, almost admiring, advocate, Puzzled—for the 
worldly and spiritual interests of ‘the Church’ would seem 
linked together like body and soul. But suppose that Fabre, as 
Thonnéte homme, has long been preoccupied by this distinction 
drawn by Phalippou between the layman and the priest; and, 
as a patriot, by the detachment of Phalippou, for example, from 
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concern at the fate of France in the war of 1870, a detachment 
which did not prevent much priestly anxiety about the con- 
temporary difficulties of the Papal See. Suppose that he cannot 
but remember the hapless case of Lamennais, and, as he says, of 
all who from Luther’s time have sought in Rome itself for the 
confirmation of their beliefs and the consideration of their projects 
of reform. And suppose that it should have flashed upon his 
Théven Falgouet, studying under the Marquis, that there was a 
great subject for a novel to be found in the internal relations of 
the hierarchy. ‘The lower clergy,’ cries the stormy Falgouet, 
«buried beneath the unrestrained authority of the bishops; the 
bishops in their turn overwhelmed by the despotism of the 
Pope; and the Pope himself bending under the weight. of the 
religious corporations, and especially of the Jesuits.’ 

This is the tragedy of Bernard Jourfier, a fiery spirit of 
combat, a man who suffers terribly at the sight of what he 
conceives to be unjust and evil, and who cannot moderate his 
actions of dutiful protest; of Bernard Jourfier, who possesses 
the virtues alike of priest and layman, but finds these, in his 
own exceptional case, incompatible. The one misfortune 
of this Jourfier of Mireval, sometime Bishop of Sylvanes, 
this ‘ Lucifer,’ is to have entered the Church without vocation, 
without that spirit of submission which, upon all authority, 
is the first virtue of the priest. His is a life vowed to 
contradictions. Simply pious, persuaded of the loftiness 
of his churchly ministry, desirous to be dutiful in his task 
and to bear an honourable name unstained, he yet is in a 
manner surprised into the acceptance of orders. Son of a parlia- 
mentarian who had been a conspicuous enemy of the Jesuits, 
grandson of a member of the Convention, proud of his liberal 
and republican stock, he owes it to the loss of wealth, to the 
well-meant help of a patrician, to the desire of his cherished 
mother, that he is a Churchman, and not, as he could have 
wished, a publicist. And if the Jesuits, tenacious of memory, 
seek to bar the doors of the Church to the son of an 
adversary, this is but a last inducement. His ordination 
will prevent insult to his father’s memory. These Jesuits, 
by their persistent efforts either to thwart him in his career or 
to win him to their Order—which had been the more subtle 
vengeance for their wrongs—shape his detestation of them, 
hitherto more instinctive than grounded and definite, A Galli- 
can by virtue of his origin and from conviction, and thereby 
the enemy of the Regular clergy; cherishing his dignity, and 
blushing in shame at the servitude of the Seculars; he is 
held sus and shifts between peace and storm, resignation 
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and revolt. He has his dream of freeing the Seculars from: 
their bondage ; but ‘time after time he resolves’ upon silence 
and submission. Spokesman and head of the few anti-Ultra- 
montanes in the diocese, he labours upon a Church History, that 
shall trace the gradual usurpations of the Papacy in spite of 
Canons and Councils, and denounce the perilous junction of 

litical and spiritual powers. At the news of the French 
isasters in 1870 he can but eat his own heart in impotence. 
Why was he not a layman, a patriotic tribune? At the first 
rumour of a Republic he is proud, upon dramatic occasion, to 
proclaim his political faith, The great Revolution, rightly 
considered, had wounded the Church only in its material, its 
dubious, interests; it had restored Church and laity to their 
oe and separate functions, hitherto most harmfully confused. 

e is selected by the Republican Government for episcopal 
rank. But his is too lofty a spirit to entertain ambition: and 
is he worthy? That joy of the heart which is the sign and seal 
of vocation, of ordination, was never his. Perchance even the 
nickname of Lucifer, hurled against him by the Jesuits, was not 
altogether false. But these Jesuits are intriguing against ‘his 
promotion. To accept is to meet their new challenge, and 
avenge his father withal ; and moreover his promotion shall 

rove the triumph of justice and truth. He will bend the 
Rogulivs within his diocese to just submission, although they 
allow no authority beyond that of Rome. But, carrying his case 
to Rome, he finds his character aspersed. Listening to his 
Statements and appeals, Cardinal Finella detects in him the 
spirit of revolt, not the priestly character, but the lay. ‘He must 
learn that he, nominee of a Republic, is tolerated solely upon 
politic grounds; that interference with the Regulars, vanguard 
of the Church Militant, is inadmissible; that Gallicanism is 
something like a heresy ; that his first duty is obedience, without 
discussion, to Infallibility. Shall it be, must it be, submission 
or revolt? Yet Rome should have seconded him, for he was 
arming it against its own ruin. Surely he is not of the elect ; else 
God would have advanced his righteous cause. Withdrawn into 
his aching solitude at Sylvanés, he fears that grace is daily 
abandoning him. Lest he bring scandal, he will burn the final 
volume of his book, breathing hatred and vengeance, as it does, 
appealing to revolt. But he is exasperated by a last affront of 
the Jesuits. He had long designed the reburial in consecrated 
ground of bis grandfather's remains. The Jesuits, taking oeca- 
sion of the fall of M. Thiers, and the likelihood of a Royalist 
reaction, procure the refusal of a burial-service in the Cathedral 
‘of Mireval. Jourfier uses the high hand, plays the man ‘and’ not 
the 
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the priest, and is inthe way of interdiction. Overwrought, 
doubting .all things, not. knowing what he doubts, he seeks 
refuge in death. _ Gaya 

The ‘De Imitatione’ instructs concerning human passions, 
and ecclesiastical history readily furnishes concrete examples 
of these passions in their heights and depths, Such at least 
was the method of Jean Paul Laurens, when he was called upon 
to illustrate the ‘ De Imitatione.’ And Laurens, the austere 

inter of terrible dramas, must work upon a ‘ Pope Formosus 
and Stephen VIL.,’ that is to say, ‘expose the Church, with its 
atrocious. internal rivalries, its monstrous vengeances, its 
conflicts of the closed arena in which man, when he fails to 
climb to the ideal purity and holy gentleness of the, angel, 
sinks to all the shame and degradation of the beast.’ Simul- 
taneously his friend, were it only in sympathetic communion, 
could do no less than shape an ‘ Abbe Tigrane’ after his own 
methods of terror—set forth his Rufin Capdepont, a tragic 
figure, though we leave him, as we leave Madame Fuster, 
upon a scene of triumph, and still ambitious. There is a 
change, indeed, in the presentation of the dramatic spectacle, 
We have no longer the broad episodes of * Mon oncle Célestin ’ 
and ‘Les Courbezon’; the careful, lavish intricacies and 
cumulative progress of ‘Madame Fuster’ and ‘ Lucifer.’ 
Possibly, in the case of ‘ Les Courbezon,’ the scale of represen- 
tation was larger than the subject required: in ‘L’Abbé 
Tigrane ’ there is an exact harmony between subject ard scale. 
The action is simplified and concentrated; and with the 
swifter march, with dramatic concentration, comes the appro- 
priate style. Elsewhere, these broad studies of clerical manners, 
and especially ‘Madame Fuster,’ bear the marks of earnest 
laboriousness, of a constantly tense effort to be massive and 
minute, comprehensive and equitable. In ‘L’Abbé Tigrane’ 
solidity is preserved ; but there is also the approach, so far as 
the subject permitted, to the confident ease and sureness of 
touch which distinguish Fabre’s pastorals. 

The proud and ambitious Rufin Capdepont, nicknamed 
aforetime by his shrewdly divining fellow-seminarists after 
the king of Armenia and ally of Mithridates, is no Jourfier 
divided against himself. Jourfier again, cultivated and of a 
distinguished stock, could maintain his dignity under the 
sharpest provocation ; but this rugged and violent peasant and 
mountaineer is naive in self-expression, the unresisting prey of 
his familiar demon, the sport as it were of some blind force. 
The first act, so to speak, of his eventful drama is ‘ a tempest 
in a glass of water ’—to use the phrase applied by Balzac to the 
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scenes of his ‘Curé de Tours.’ For these ten years the Bishop 
of Lormitres and Capdepont, Superior of the Seminary, have 
been at trials for mastery. For is not Mgr. de Roquebrun an 
usurper, holding the promised and rightful place of Capdepont, 
who, conscious of his call to the leadership and domination of 
souls, has courted the lay powers in bitterness of heart, and 
now must waste his genius in obscure ecclesiastical intrigues ? 
It is in vain that the aristocratic and petulant Monseigneur 
has employed propitiation, charitable indulgence, or graceful 
mockery. It is well, so Monseigneur thinks, to endure a 
Capdepont with resignation asa chastisement for one’s sins ; but 
the struggle is inevitable. This man of violence, this priest 
who has not relinquished miserable human passions, must be 
broken in his pride. Capdepont, frenzied in the persecution 
of his hated enemy, is put to the challenge. He has organised 
his spectacular revolt of the Chapter ; but it is not for nothing 
that his fellow-conspirators have learned their lesson of 
obedience, of tremulous dependence. He is abandoned in his 
defiance, as your bold ringleader by his fellow-schoolboys, who 
melt away before the presence of authority and the dread 
remembrance of the birch. 

In the second act, Monseigneur lies dead—done to death by 
Capdepont, as many besides his private secretary, the timid and 
saintly Abbé Ternisier, must know or fear, Now surely our 
Tigranes is in sight of victory. But did not Monseigneur die 
in Paris intriguing against him in favour of Ternisier, that flat 
Machiavellian? Is the cup once more to pass from the lips of 
Capdepont, the known Gallican, the fit nominee of the Imperial 
Government? News from Paris lingers. The aching doubts 
and prostrate discouragement of the hour! the agony of these 
long years of torture! And his enemy lies dead before him, 
awaiting due ceremonies. Passion, at a certain depth, creates 
the irresponsible maniac; and Capdepont proves himself 
fevered, insensate in vengeance. Even the Abbé Mical, his 
dme damnée, has his hour of doubt and disquiet, of human 
disgust and self-reproach, In Capdepont, with whose rise his 
own was linked, he had served a Lucifer, a Prince of Darkness. 
*O holy Church, something divine must reside in thee, since 
thy priests have not succeeded in ruining thee!’ Can he so 
much as stay the madman from further enormities at the 
funeral service? Already Tigranes has renewed the semi- 
unconscious gesture of Caligula tearing the ring of office from 
the finger of the dead Tiberius. A little more, and the terrible 
scene of Pope Stephen VII. arraigning the exhumed bod 
of his predecessor and rival before the assembled Council will 
have 
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have its pendant. But in the third act, while effort is being 
made to persuade Ternisier of his duty to the Church and to 
his dead benefactor, enters Capdepont, imposing in humble 
serenity. He is come to make lowliest confession of most 
ievous faults, to make what atonement h« may in sweetest, 
fairest eulogy of the dead, The assemble“ clergy are more and 
more convinced of his irreparable defeat, and turn to worship 
Ternisier, the rising sun. They may not know the change 
that is wrought by the achievement of ambition, the gentleness 
that springs from success. A last trial indeed awaits this mild 
shepherd of his flock, The honest indignant Abbé Lavernede 
arraigns Tigranes of shameless hypocrisy: ‘Cain, what hast 
thou done with thy brother?’ Capdepont has his last fierce 
battle, and triumphs, even against himself. Not yet, not till his 
nomination is accepted at Rome, may he fulminate his wrath, 
and bend his enemies to earth, In the epilogue we have our 
glimpses of Capdepont, compact of all amenity and unction, 
triumphant in the Rome where Jourfier fails so miserably ; 
of Capdepont—who knows ?—future candidate for the Papacy, 
though at the thought he will bow his head and groan in heart- 
felt humility. The Cardinal Maffei, charged to hear the case 
brought against him by Ternisier, is already acquainted with 
this ‘petty squabble.’ How intemperate that good Lavernéde ! 
Yes, the scene of the ring is new to him, and noticeable. But 
Ternisier should remember that the Church, in these difficult 
times, has no need of the moderate, that is to say, the feeble. 
Ternisier is to be envied in being able to consummate his early 
ambition of retirement among the Franciscan brethren at 
Tivoli; but what advantages may not the Church derive from 
this energetic and militant Tigranes, moderated and guided, as 
he will be, by Holy Church—this Capdepont who so ably 
dissembled his Ultramontane convictions so long as dissimula- 
tion was required? Ternisier must not confound the Church 
and the government of the Church: Hildebrand was none 
the less admirable because Cardinal Damiano, dazed by the 
audacity of Hildebrand’s genius, styled him Saint Satan, 

It is a merit in Fabre that his priestly personages of the 
foreground should thus engross attention. fe is always to be 
remembered that he ranges tRroughout the hierarchy, enduing 
each of his chosen examples with life and individual bearing. 
But the modest and moderate Churchmen whom he loves, and 
makes us love, can only take subsidiary parts in the progress of 
his intense dramas, For the drama is nothing if not salient ; 
and dramatic heroes must be set aloft exceptionally upon their 
pedestals of passion, Fabre knows, and tells us, that “= 
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terrible creations of his are exceptional. And, on the othér 
hand, he is concerned to display, and display with sympathy, 
where sympathy is allowed, the humanity that is common to 
clerics and laymen. The priest is plainly not exalted above 
human infirmities. This he will note down a hundred times, 
ifi as many ways. To use the words of our own genial 
éhronicler of Barchester, ‘Clergymen are subject to the same 
passions ‘as other men, and, as far as I can see, give way to 
them, in one line or another, almost as frequently.’ But with 
Fabre the broad conclusion is complicated, as we have seen, 
with problems of’ some ‘possible incompatibility of lay and 
clerical virtues, and of the strange commixture or amalga- 
mation of selfish and unselfish interests, when the passions of 
pride and ambition, and even of self-sacrifice, develope a full 
and special energy within the bosom of the celibate priest. 
Furthermore, we see that Fabre, as a reformer of Church 
discipline from within, discovers a lamentably pusillanimous 
and servile spirit in the lower clergy, and attributes this to the 
excessive authority committed to episcopal hands, A student 
of ecclesiastical history, he has become conversant with what he 
calls in his life of J. P. Laurens the exorbitant pretensions of 
the Papacy to terrestrial dominion, and its ceaseless confusion 
of ‘the miserable interests of its power and pride’ with the 
interests of Heaven. Historical student and Gallican, he 
looks with alarm and despair at the constant spiritual encroach- 
ments'of the Papal See in his own time. As a Gallican, again, 
he has no liking for the intrusive, all-absorbing Regulars. The 
Pope in the hands of the Congregations, and especially of the 
Gest! It is for the Jesuits to answer the charge—whereon 
debate will still lie open. 

Meanwhile the nephew of M. le cure did not neglect his 
peasants of the Cevennes, and in ‘Le Chevrier’ he achieved a 
masterpiece of form and style. The story told by Eran the 
goatherd is, indeed, the old perennial subject of merit and 
devotion scorned in favour of charm. Eran may not touch the 
heart of Félice the foundling, wholly enslaved to her Frédery, 
the village Lovelace. But this Eran, naive and primitive, a 
hero of pure gratitude and abncgation, is also the whole man, 
the whole peasant. He will spend himself on behalf of 
Frédery’s parents, les Agathon, his loved benefactors; will 
Jabour to become the substitute of Frédery the conscript, lest 
Pélice pine, and that so her honour may be cleared in the sight 
of men. But he is prompt to the impulse of jealousy, rude of 
speech and act ; he lurks brooding in solitude, a wounded animal 
with the lethal arrow in its flank; he is tempted of hatred 
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and selfish hope, and wre the vain remedy proffered by the 
venal coquette, Frangon. This love to him is a long malady of 
joy and pain, and he may reap no reward either of voluntary 
degradation or instinctive self-devotion; for Félice, when 
Frédery is in his grave, touched with gratitude for the love 
he bears her child, but mourning without an end, seeks her 
death upon the wedding-day of his expectation. The whole 
work produces that unity of impression which is a sure sign 
of the masterpiece, and this unity of impression is greatly 
fostered by a maintained felicity of style. The reproduction of 
dialect could not offer itself, even as a problem, to George 
Sand, and still less to Fabre. George Sand, in her three or 
four charming idylls, had devised, somewhat after the example 
of Paul Louis te a composite language which should 
revive the animated simplicity known to Amyot and Mon- 
taigne, lost to literature, but still preserved in part by rustic 
speech. She would narrate so as to be understood both by 
Parisian and by peasant. This semi-rustical, semi-antique 
speech, full of colour and music, has been employed by Fabre 
with charming continuity; and Fabre has further added a 
discreet profusion of rustic similes a in the mouth of 
ran, impassioned in remembrance, lyrical by dint of the love 
he bears to his country and its labours. If this fine deliberate 
art be open to the charge of artifice, there is a ready answer to 
be made. Fabre lent himself to no variations upon this 
achievement ; he was satisfied, in the rest of his idylls, with 
the customary simplicity and candour he employs as the 
nephew of M. Fulcran. 
ut Fabre does not present himself without works that miss 
their aim, and call for little attention. He rightly required 
that the artist should jealously guard his personality ; but.in 
‘ Mdlle. de Malavielle’ he is by no means personal and distinct. 
The conflict of love and duty in hero, of love and pride in 
heroine, under romantic conditions—the display of this might 
well have been left to others. , The young ingénues of ‘ Madame 
Fuster’ and ‘ Un Illuminé’ awake, like Malle, de Malavielle, 
to the poignancy of first love; but the object of their love is 
not a Spanish hidalgo in exile, a haughty Duke of Barraméda 
pying the shears for a livelihood. Nor may the doings of the 
uilhac family, and of notary Forestier, rent between lust 
and hatred and avarice, rank for a moment with Balzac’s 
studies of provincial manners. Again, in ‘Le Roi Ramire,’ it 
would almost seem as if Fabre, invited to contribute to the 
‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,’ had bound himself, as if for a 
wager, to quit his seriousness for the light Parisian touch, or for 
humorous 
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humorous frivolity. The young Comte de la Ferrade, good- 
natured mauvais sujet tumbling in from Paris upon a salon of 
Lormiéres, with its assorted collection of ecclesiastics and high 
Spanish Legitimists, and fooling all but the shrewd and com- 
fortable Abbé Prosper Pigeonneau to the top of their bent, 
makes sufficiently pretty sport. But the wedding-bells of the 
Count, Love’s penitent, and of Isabelle, preserved to take the 
veil she prefers, do not strike upon the ear with any speciab 
significance. 

There are volumes also in all collected works which, singly, 
can neither make nor mar a reputation, and which yet have 
their happy pages, and their value in that they display the 
writer abounding, so to speak, in the direction of his talent. 
The careful early tragedy of ‘ Julien Savignac’ just misses the 
masterpiece. éniquette, the heroine of the book, is the most 
delicate and exquisite of all Fabre’s peasant maids; and it is 
within nature that, betrothed to the placid and generous 
Adrien, she should return the prematurely awakening passion 
of a sensitive boy, for the portraiture of whom Fabre could find 
elements in his own youthful character as shown to us in ‘Ma 
Vocation.’ But we know that the penetration and exposition of 
distinguished and feeble natures, of tempest-tossed adolescents, 
irritable and irritating, lies within the special province of 
George Sand; and perhaps it is because of this that we cannot 
fully accept ‘Julien Savignac.’ The figure of the Abbé 
Francois, hiding affection beneath the cold dignity of his 
office, politic in winning to discipline his hitherto turbulent 
nephew, is worthy of notice; and Bly the goat is a chief 
example of Fabre’s power to promote animals to the rank of 
dramatic personages. It is another uncle, however, and another 
nephew that have claimed indelible remembrance. Still, it. 
were pleasant enough to dwell upon ‘ Toussaint Galabru,’ and to 
mark the characteristic features of ‘ L’Abbé Roitelet,’ ‘ Sylviane,’ 
‘Germy,’ and even of the badly constructed and excessively 
mannered ‘ L’Ami Gaffarot,’ in all of which Fabre figures,, as 
the child, or as the grown man revisiting his Cevennes. He 
recalls the trepidations and delights of that day on which, 
playing truant from home and Sunday service at Bédarieux, he 
hunted a clever hare in company with friend Baptistin, and had 
his glimpse of Galabru, the grave and handsome charlatan who 
trades upon the superstitions of peasant men, and lays a 
veritable charm upon the hearts of peasant women. Nay, 
says Baptistin at their later meeting, this Galabru has deals 
with the spirit of evil, and must publicly confess his sin. Else 
how may pretty Lalie and honest Vincinet, son of weer - 
ma’ 
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mated? The loves of this pair fall little behind those of 
Norine and Justin, of Liette and Simonnet, in idyllic grace ; 
while Baptistin himself, peasant curé of peasants—Baptistin, 
the incorrigible Nimrod, who now shrewdly atones by presents 
of game for his muteness at diocesan meetings—has his fellow 
victim of instinct in the Abbé Roitelet, that tender-hearted wren 
of a man who loves all too well to make his house a nest of 
singing birds. Such lack of professional dignity might welk 
prejudice his career, though St. Francis had readily sympathised 
with him. Ifthere is deep and simple pathos in the rediscovery 
by M. le neveu of Norine and Justin, long exiled in Paris, and 
cheered alone by the song of their caged goldfinch of the 
Cevennes, there is also pathos, if smiling, in the Abbé Roitelet. 
It is a pretty scene when he celebrates his Christmas service, 
with its stall of Bethlehem and its peasant Joseph and Mary, 
with its blessing of flocks and herds gathered about the open 
rch, 

ie it must suffice to call attention to ‘ Xaviere,’ as being 
the swan-song of Ferdinand Fabre. M, Fulcran, mellow in 
adorable simplicity, appears for the last time—unless we count 
the little sketch of ‘Germy,’ the sorceress, a Merlette grown 
old and desolate. Gouvernante Prudence again shows 
herself the prompt justiciary who would have the two new 
black sheep of the village reduced to reason, and M. Fulcran 
again proves dilatory out of loving-kindness, Moreover, has 
he not his all-absorbing preoccupation of the moment—the 
shaping of a letter of congratulation to his old fellow-seminarist 
just made bishop? The task, in truth, is tremendous; but 
peradventure there is hope of good issue. For long ago, 
in the Seminary, he had read permitted excerpts from the 
works of a certain talented but misguided writer, one Jean 
Jacques, who alleged that he had composed his best pages in 
the open country. But what would Prudence, insistent upon 
the immediate challenge of the father and mother of Landry 
and Xaviere, say to such a literary promenade? Indeed, he 
must summon all his dignity when he and his nephew are 
caught making their escape with luncheon-cates. Once in 
the open, greeted by country sights and sounds, trust him to 
‘improve the occasion ’ in all happy naiveté to his rapt listener, 
till what time he is installed among the roots of the great 
chestnut of Fonjouve with paper on knee, But late in the 
afternoon, when M. Jean, dismissed to his dozen lines of 
Virgil, and returning from the company of the charming and 
hapless Landry and anton, questions him about the weighty 
letter, M. Fulcran hangs his head. There are two wen" 
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‘On the first is written ‘Mon cher abbé’ ; on the second, in large 
bold characters, the resplendent word ‘ Monseigneur ’—these, 
and no more. It had cost a world of thoughts to decide 
whether he should address the fellow-seminarist or the bishop ; 
and, thereupon, he had wished to express so many things at 
once that his. strength had sunk exhausted by the toil.. Too 
lofty an ambition may often prove the ruin of ambition. | He 
had rightly been chastised in his pride, and justly afflicted 
with speechlessness, For had he not sought aid from a 
profane author,’ whereas he should have remembered the 
sufficient counsel of the'‘ De Imitatione’: ‘ Fac quod in te est, 
et Deus aderit bone voluntati tue.’ Thus our dear M. Fulcran, 
whom ‘custom may not stale,’ charmingly himself to the last. 
Once more, in ‘ Xaviére,’ we have occasion to admire the sincere 
talent of Ferdinand Fabre; the epical breadth and simplicity 
with which he sets rural life before us; his sweetness and 
strength, his wild honey in the rock. Indeed, M. Jules Lemaitre 
had his happy advantage when, still in the lifetime of our 
author, he made bold to prophesy that his work would probably 
remain as one of the most original monuments of the con- 
temporary novel. ta 
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Arr. III.—Voyages de Montesquieu. Publiés par le Baron 
Albert de Montesquieu. Vols. I. and II. Bordeaux, 
1894-6. 


[* the literary life of Montesquieu there seems a wide gap 
between the ‘ Lettres Persanes’ and the ‘ Esprit des Lois’ ; 
the elegant man of letters is not easily identified with the 
political thinker whose thought was too solid for his. nation. 
he journal of travels, now published, is of peculiar interest as 
serving to bridge this gap. Montesquieu was welcomed by the 
virtuost ‘of Italy’ as a brilliant member of the Academy ; he 
threw himself into the study of sculpture and painting ; yet that 
which interests modern readers»is the close observation of 
manners and institutions which was to form the capital, the 
stock-in-trade, for his great philosophical enterprise. The 
¢ Journal’ has no literary form ; it is a medley of rough notes of 
travel, statistics, reflections, hearsay evidence, extracts from 
books for future reference, all liberally salted with the caustic 
humour which makes the driest subjects palatable. ‘Montes- 
quieu has, like Saint-Simon, the power of seeing and making 
others see, although the vision is directed to objects widely 
different. The ‘Journal,’ in fact, though. still less literary in 
form, corresponds with Saint-Simon’s original account, of his 
Spanish mission, from which the more artificial memoirs were 
shudounia developed. It is a rare privilege to be thus 
admitted to the dressing-room of a great writer, to be allowed 
to watch the process of his making-up. From another point 
of view Montesquieu’s visit to Austria and Italy is of interest. 
He had already broken with the law as a profession; but his 
travels mark his transition from the physical sciences, which 
threatened to absorb him, to the study of abstract politics and 
ethics. Curiosity was the mainspring of his character; he had 
always longed to travel, not only in Europe, but in the East. 
It was not, however, as an idle intelligent tourist that Montes- 
—_ began to travel. His journey was the preparation for a 
sea career, undertaken under the auspices of Lord 
aldegrave, who in 1728 went as Ambassador to the Court of 
Vienna. But before long he realised that the bent of his 
genius was towards speculation rather than action. It is 
characteristic that he, who in modes of thought is the most 
English of French writers, should have taken his first political 
lesson in the train of an English diplomatist. 

Of the record of Montesquieu’s visit to Austria and Hungary 
few fragments exist, although in later writings he frequently 
utilises his experiences. The ‘Journal’ closes with a full 
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account of his travels in Germany and Holland. His impres- 
sions of these countries are scarcely of less interest than those 
which concern Italy, yet the life of Italy has a quality so 
peculiar that we purpose here to isolate the portions of the 
* Journal’ which bear thereon, The notes, rough as they are, 
form by no means the least brilliant of the slides which 
successive travellers have painted for the marvellous magic- 
lantern of Italy throughout the ages. 

Montesquieu reached Venice through the Friuli. The 
charming sub-Alpine province reminded him of Guyenne with 
its millet-fields and vineyards, though in Friuli the vines were 
trailed along the trees. The country was luxuriant and the 
people lightly taxed, but the order and honesty of Austrian 
administration was missed, for the price of posting was doubled, 
and a foreigner had to pay twice as much for board ; Montesquieu 
was not as yet an adept in the art of bargain. 

A tourist at his first meal in Venice once addressed to the 
writer of these lines a curious medley of statement and interro- 
gation; ‘ This is a nasty smelling place—can I get through it in 
a day?’ He is, perhaps, the only man whom the first impres- 
sions of Venice have disappointed. Montesquieu yielded to 
the well-known spell. ‘ The first sight of Venice is charming, 
and I know no town where one would sooner spend the first 
day than at Venice, for the pleasures are as novel as its views.’ 
But satiety soon came. he city of lagoons impressed the 
Frenchman with profound melancholy and weariness; his eyes 
were satisfied, but not his heart or intellect; he could not love 
a town where none felt bound to be either virtuous or agreeable. 
The very pleasures which Venice offered in compensation for 
all that she withheld began not only to pall but to displease. 

The decadence of a State is seldom gradual in the sense of 
being regular ; the decline is rather by a series of steep steps 
than by a descending plane, Montesquieu’s evidence as to 
Venice is of peculiar value, not only because he examined, more 
curiously than most travellers, the political conditions, but 
because on his arrival the city had just taken another steep down- 
ward step. Socially and politically she was reaching the depth 
of her decadence, It is attributed not to moral improvement 
but to economic decline that in the previous twenty years the 
number of prostitutes had sunk from 10,000 to 150, The 
30,000 strangers who formerly flocked in for the Carnival no 
longer came. Good operas, previously only to be heard at 
Venice, could now be enjoyed in every important town. 
Parents, educated there themselves, no longer sent their 
sons to a school where nothing was learned except corrup- 
tion 
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tion of morals, nothing gained but ruin of health—‘ never 
were there so many dévots and so little devotion as in 
Italy.’ At Venice a man might live in open sin, yet would not 
miss mass for all the world ; the women made the churches a 
hunting ground for lovers, The emancipation of woman seemed 
to be a cause or an effect of the decline of morals. To the 
jealously guarded wife the mask had previously given a 
momentary release from her subjection. It was now no longer 
a disguise but a mere incognito; people rarely changed their 
clothes, and everybody knew everybody. The custom still 
survived that ladies could not promenade the piazza or the 
Merceria except during the masquerades, but this was a vain 
precaution, as in their gondolas they could go whither or with 
whom they pleased. Hitherto the convents had been the 
resource of the more pleasure-loving of the sex; here a licence 
had been enjoyed unknown to secular society. But now the 
convents had been deserted. ‘ The demoralisation of the women 
of the world has led to reform among those who have renounced 
it. There are still nuns who only took the vow from love of 
pleasure ; their old age is now their solitary consolation.’ Ten 

ears later another French lawyer, the Président de Brosses, visited 
Veulee: If his evidence may be believed, the reform of the 
convents was not complete, for two of the chief nunneries were 
quarrelling for the privilege of supplying the Papal nuncio with 
a mistress. This is how Montesquieu sums up the boasted 
liberty of Venetian life :— 

‘ As for liberty, one enjoys a freedom which the majority of decent 
people would not care to have: to visit wantons in broad daylight ; 
to marry them; to‘cut the Easter sacrament; to be entirely 
unknown, and independent in one’s actions—that is the liberty 
enjoyed. But a man ought to have his ties: man is like a spring, 
he goes the better the tighter he is bound.’ 

Good government often survives its makers. If Venetian 
ladies had learnt licence, the Venetian people were still orderly. 
They were, we read, the best people in the world; at a public 
spectacle there were no guards, and yet no disturbance and no 

uarrels. Respect for the noble caste still reigned supreme. 
noble never had to pay his debts. A creditor would on his 
third visit be told that if he dunned again he would be thrashed, 
and so he was patient and never came again. Some of the 
nobles were very poor, and found corresponding pity ; if one 
of them put a fish up his sleeve the fishmonger pretended not 
to see. Yet the principle of noblesse oblige was still living; if 
a noble promised his protection, he would see his client through, 

whatever happened. 
The 
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_ The political decadence of the Republic was to Montesquieu’s 
eyes equally obvious. Her traditional enemy, the Turk, had 
fallen from his high estate, but as Venice had shared his fall, 
the Porte was as dangerous as ever. Venice had lost the Morea 
in trying to hold the inland country; had she concentrated 
defence on her coast fortresses, the decline of the Porte would 
have given her opportunities of re-entry. The loss had. been 
ruinous to the poorer gentry, always the difficulty of the Venetian 
polity. They had lost their places and profits, while the 
higher posts, governorships and embassies, were too expensive 
for any but the richer families. The true interests of the Porte 
were concealed by prejudice and tradition. It still obstinately 
made war on Venice, whereas the old rivals should have made 
common cause against the deadly foe of both, the growing 
power of Austria. Venice knew her danger, but she suffered 
from the slackness, the hopelessness of a declining power. Her 
defence only took the form of hatred. ‘The Emperor is at 
Venice extraordinarily feared, and extraordinarily hated.’ 
Internally the symptoms of decay were no less evident, Venice 
had for ages boasted the secrecy of her deliberations, but there 
was now no secret left to keep. The dreaded Ten had lost their 
terrors. The power to punish, which Machiavelli had regarded 
as the secret of constitutional stability, had departed. A 
craven noble who had surrendered an impregnable fortress was 
but condemned to prison, and every year a vote was taken 
on his pardon. The Jaws were not observed, for an upright 
magistrate was the first victim of the criminal or of some 
relative who succeeded him in office. Venice had long ceased 
to have a policy: her only proof of independence was studied 
rudeness to ambassadors. Every distinguished visitor bore a 
grudge against the inhospitable Venetian nobles, who osten- 
tatiously excluded him from their clubs and homes, The 
aristocracy, indeed, was no longer pure; gold could now pur- 
chase enrolment in the Golden Book. For a hundred thou- 
sand ducats a roturier could buy nobility, and of this sum sixty 
thousand were regarded as a loan, of which the interest was. 
never paid. 

Even commercially Venice was on the.road to ruin, Th 
channels through her ring of islands were silting up, her ships 
were confined to a single opening, the retreating sea left 
malarious banks of mud, no longer purified by the rush of salt 
sea water. Strangers were told of the number of ships in the 
docks, of the workmen toiling. in the arsenal, of the cannon 
_ and small arms stored to meet emergencies ;, but such statistics 
the observant traveller knew to be bound in buckram, The 
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port was still nominally free, but dues were imposed under 
various names which were virtually customs. Yet the return 
was little, owing to universal smuggling. There was ‘hardly a 
tradesman to whom the nobles did not sell contraband goods. 
Exports consisted of gold and silken stuffs, inferior cloth, and 
glass pearls, manufactured in huge quantities at Murano, and 
exported to all parts of Europe for African and colonial trade. 
Of these only a fifth would pay the duty. The exporter, for 
instance, would declare a bale of stuffs and receive his ticket. 
With the bale in his gondola he would pretend to take a tri 

for pleasure, ship his goods, and return again and again, un 

challenged by a custom-house boat, on which he produced his 
ticket and went his way. The French trade had sunk fo some 
twenty ships laden with West Indian sugar. The English was 
little better. The great Levantine merchant fleet had fallen to 
a miserable squadron of from four to six vessels, laden with 
glass and objects of great bulk and little value. Articles more 
portable were carried across Italy and shipped from Leghorn, 
where dues were lighter, and business, owing to the absence of 
the convoy system, four times as expeditious. Even the fairs 
at the petty Papal town of Sinigaglia drained trade from 
Venetian territories. History repeated herself, but on a 


dwarfish scale. In the grand days of Venice the rival salt-pans 
of Comacchio had contributed to two great wars. Now this 
little amphibious town of salt and eels complained that 
Venetian captains surreptitiously sank stones to block the 
passages to her lagoon. To such straits was the Queen of the 
Adriatic reduced to enforce her trade monopoly. 

" a 8 was impregnated with that inverted form of 

a. 


State socialism which was as familiar to the eighteenth century 
as it was to Machiavelli’s age. He cared less for individual 
prosperity than for the wealth of the community in its cor- 
porate capacity. To-day the State must do all for the’ indi- 
vidual, who in his turn should act as stoker to the State. In_ 
the eighteenth century the individual was taught to sacrifice 
himself to the State, which would then distribute its beneficence 
among the people. Montesquieu observed that Venetian subjects 
on the mainland ‘were prosperous and lightly taxed, but this 
was at the expenseof' State efficiency. Almost in the words 
ofa fifteenth or sixteenth century writer, he'exclaims, ‘ There 
are no subjects better treated than those of Venice; they pay 
little, and the’ mainland nobles often exempt themselves from 
paying anything at all.’ He concludes in-a desponding strain : 
*The Venetian nobles lend a hand to this, in order not to pay 
themselves, and hence it is that the State is not so powerful as 

she 
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she might be.’ Venice, indeed, had almost reached Mr. Auberon 
Herbert’s ideal of voluntary taxation. ‘ Here at Venice he pays 
who will. Many a noble, many a gentleman of the ta 
Firma, many a peasant, owes twenty years’ arrears of taxes,’ 

A traveller so keen-sighted could not fail to notice the 
conservative character of Venetian government. He did not 
perhaps realise that the privileges of the gentry of the Friuli 
were survivals of a feudal age long preceding the annexation of 
the province. But he confesses that he can give no general 
account of Venetian government in the subject towns, because it 
still differed according to the terms of the original voluntary or 
forced submission. Thus Padua was ruled by a Podesta, a 
captain; and two financial officials—the chamberlains—all 
Venetian nobles; small cases were tried by a bench of Paduan 
nobles, but criminal and important actions were reserved for the 
Podesta and a court of strangers. At Vicenza, on the other 
hand, the magistracy was almost entirely in the hands of 
citizens, while Verona had the privilege of being less heavily 
taxed than Brescia. Nevertheless, Verona had pitiably fallen. 
The sword had dropped from the hand of that marvellous 
Venetian Justice, which had protected the poor against the rich, 
and had in the war of the Scie of Cambray been rewarded 
by the enthusiastic self-sacrifice of peasant and artisan. Now 
the stronghold of the Adige was the haunt of paupers, mendi- 
cants, and rogues. If a bargain were concluded, a further sum 
was still extorted. The shoemaker, the bookseller, demanded 
a buona mano. Everyone had his bravos, or, if not, could 
borrow them from a friend. To hit a man over the head with 
a stick was as usual as to take one’s hat off. Legally, in case 
of violence, the offender’s goods were confiscated, but at Verona 
nothing happened unless a personage of importance were the 
victim. A citizen who had murdered his son-in-law returned 
in a few days to his usual avocations; if he had smoked contra- 
band tobacco the tale would have been very different. With 
murder, as with taxes, voluntaryism was complete. ‘In this 
country it is a man’s own fault if he is hung.’ And if Verona 
was bad, Brescia was much worse. 

Venetian decline is often antedated. No reader of Har- 
rington can fail to believe that the administration was still in 
the seventeenth century a model for most of Europe. How 
great is the difference in the age of Montesquieu, only some 
three-quarters of a century later! The administrative nobility, 
the af body which, as publicists of three centuries repeated, 
could be compared with the Roman Senate, had forgotten how 
to govern. This Montesquieu ascribes to the rapid rotation of 
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office, the perpetual balloting for place. He finds confirmation 
in the Président de Brosses, who wrote that oblivion of the art 
of ruling sprang from absorption in elections. Elections were no 
longer the means of government, but the end of statesmanship. 
rom the Venetian territories Montesquieu passed to Milan, 
with an introduction to the Countess Borromeo. This learned 
lady took him forthwith to the Ambrosian Library, for the 
management of which he is, like every student of to-day, 
rapturous in his praise. This introduction to society and letters 
gave the tone to his Lombard visit, which found a fitting con- 
clusion in a trip to the Borromean Islands, the marvel of all 
travellers of that age. Lombardy, he writes, was tolerably well 
cultivated for a country which had been ruled by Spain; very 
different in that respect from Calabria, where the natives could 
live on two sous a day, and spent their lives on the piazza 
wrapped in their long cloaks. He quotes, with approval, an 
English governor of Minorca, who proclaimed that those who 
did not till their lands should forfeit them, and guaranteed that 
everything brought to market should be sold ; thus the mantle 
disappeared, there was no lounging in the squares, and the 
revenue of the island was doubled. 
If Spanish government in Italy was bad, Austrian was worse. 
‘ The Germans ruin this country ; they are more hated than one 
can express; unlike. the French, they bring nothing in, but 
carry everything away.’ Montesquieu had no national prejudice 
against Germans. ‘They are good creatures,’ he had previously 
written, ‘though at first they seem wild and fierce. They are 
like an elephant, which at first sight looks terrible; then one 
pats it and it calms down ; one flatters it and puts a hand upon 
the trumpet, and then jumps upon its back.’ But the German 
in Italy was always at his worst. In recent times the Spanish 
officers, often frugal at home, had in Italy spent their money 
like gentlemen; Italians had provisioned and clothed their 
garrisons. The German officers saved their pay, and sent it to 
their wives; nothing was bought in Italy: the stores, the 
clothes, the boots, were all ‘ made in Germany.’ The Germans, 
Alberoni had written, were sucking Italy dry, even as Italy had 
sucked Spain. Travellers agreed with patriots that the settle- 
ment of Ttaly under the treaty of Utrecht was disastrous, and 


could not be permanent. ‘One could not place the States‘ef Italy 
and the Netherlands in hands less inconvenient than those of 
Spain; . .. we shall have to return to this.’ The events of 1735 
soon fulfilled this prophecy of 1729 in Sicily and Naples. 
Again a few years and de Brosses dwells on the hatred of 
Tuscany for the House of Lorraine, of its craving for another 
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Spanish prince with Medici blood in his veins. The German 
and Catalan officials were, perhaps, more to blame than their 
chiefs. ‘The Milanese Viceroy was Daun, ‘a good-natured 
man who meddles with no business but his own, and refers 
everything to the Senate.’ At Milan itself, no doubt, the native 
aristocracy was still a power. The Emperor spared no pains 
to win the Borromei and the Trivulzi. The Senate, the lasting 
result of the short-lived sway of Louis XII., was no mere sur- 
vival; no foreign governor could afford to pass it over. Even 
in provincial Lombardy the ‘ Congregation,’ a thoroughly repre- 
sentative body, played, until Maria Theresa destroyed it, an 
important = in the assessment of taxes. If a German viceroy 
held his Court, the Milanese aristocracy could regulate its 
receptions. The Marchesa Molinari, a wealthy banker’s wife, 
was refused admission; and when Prince Liwenstein received 
a German lady, the opposition became so serious that three 
gentlemen were exiled. German ladies of the highest rank 
served in the Viceroy’s household, but to any Milanese lady 
such service seemed degradation. Daun was the first governor 
who could persuade two Milanese gentlemen of position to be 
his chamberlains, but in the capital this was ill-liked. : 
In the neighbouring State, if the dynasty was native, its rule 
was yet more despotic. Enthusiasm for the House of Savoy 
is perhaps confined to the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century and the last half of the nineteenth, and these limits 
are liberal. Montesquieu, at all events, had small sympathy 
for the Sardinian sway. For nothing in the world would 
he be the subject of one of these petty potentates, who knew 
your eyery action, calculated your income to a farthing, and if 
you had a large one made you spend it. ‘It is far better to be 
lost in the state of a great master.’ In Piedmont every door 
had eyes, and every wall could whisper; the most trifling 
details of family life were known; the wedding of the meanest 
tradesman occupied the king’s attention. The nobles suffered 
most; They were forced to turn their vineyards into pasture: 
they could not refuse office without punishment; exile and 
disgrace were the penalties of modesty or prudence. The gentry 
had no power on their estates ; their peasants did not even raise 
their hats. No noble could leave the country or invest his 
property abroad under pain of confiscation. The State was so 
small that the servitude was all the harder. ne 

The Sardinian King’s ministers were more secure than his 


was his maxim. Yet it was penal servitude for life. The 
ministers had not the smallest patronage, they could not dine 
abroad, 


nobles, but little happier. Once a minister always a minister, 
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abroad, they dared not tell a visitor whether it was fine or wet. 
The King’s heartlessness had become a proverb. At the siege 
of Turin Prince Eugene had said: ‘Do not let us sacrifice our 
troops ; that garrison must soon surrender.’ The King replied : 
‘Eh! is not that what I pay my men for?’ Yet: Montesquieu 
is not blind to the King’s practical talents and his care for his 
humbler subjects. The cultivation of rice had increased, because 
it was so cheap, requiring a pair of oxen instead of four or 
five pairs. It caused, however, disastrous sanitary results, only 
too obvious in the rice districts of to-day. The King on this 
ground forbade its cultivation, an act of wholesome despotism, 
worthy of the uneconomical principles of Sully, who believed 
that a nation’s physique outweighed its profits, Vittorio Amedeo 
was a practical agriculturist, making his naturally poor farm 
rich by feeding the horses of his guard and carriages. He was 
always among his labourers, talking to them with friendly 
freedom. One vicious economical principle, says Montesquieu, 
he had: to keep wheat cheap he would import inferior grain, 
and so force down the price. For all this he was no free-trader, 
and one of his protective measures has some interest for modern 
travellers. The duties levied on trade passing by the Mont 
Cenis were so heavy that the merchants changed their route. The 
Simplon Pass had in the fifteenth century been a well-known 
raiding route for predatory Swiss, and Domodossola had long 
been a bone of contention between Milan and the Valais; the 
pass was now made a road for vehicles. _ It is fair to add that 
the King’s motive for prohibitory dues was not merely fiscal, for 
the bulk of the traffic over the Western Alps was in Lombard 
silks, and he wished to encourage the manufacture in Piedmont. 
The peasantry were the most prosperous class. Every peasant 
had his holding of rich land, and many were wealthier than 
their lords, while in the neighbouring Milanese the gentry 
had large estates and the labourers little or nothing. The 
country between Turin and Alessandria is described as extra- 
ordinarily fertile; here it was that imported. beasts were fattened. 
Montesquieu could not forgive the Allies for: forcing the 
Savoyard to exchange Sicily for Sardinia: the Whigs took 
away the island because the Tories had given it and because 
they feared the King’s relationship with the Pretender; but the 
Regent Orleans had no sort of reason. The King’s unpopularity 
in Sicily is ascribed to his geniality and absence of ceremony ; 
the Spanish Viceroys, who shut themselves up like gods, were 
in their generation wiser, ‘for with those people you must have 
dignity.’ The Sicilians reckoned dignity by money value, and 
the slender stipends of the Savoyard household made them 
E2 suspect 
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welcomed Alberoni’s Spanish fleet, in some cases massacring 
Savoyard garrisons. The lesson may still be read with profit 
by those who have to administer one of the world’s most 


frauds on the customs, had enforced the laws relating to public 
security, had made the nobles responsible for murders on their 
domains, and had forced the gentry to pay their debts—that he 
was in fact restoring Sicily to prosperity: but all this went for 
nothing. 

Of Sardinia the traveller derived his impressions from the 
late Viceroy Saint-Rémy, who said that he would not have the 


Pisa ; there was no butter, or, if there were, it tasted of rancid 
grease ; for three months in the year the natives could not leave 
their towns on account of the malaria. The inhabitants 
belonged to another world. The Viceroy laughed when under a 
blazing August sun they appeared before him wrapped in huge 
heavy cloaks; they told him it was their duty thus to appear 
at Court. They never mowed grass to keep their cattle in the 
winter, for the convincing reason that their fathers had never 
mowed before them ; for a similar reason, they never planted a 
tree, 
From Turin Montesquieu travelled south to Genoa, His 
first glimpse of republican territory was pleasing. He fancied 
it to be the effect of liberty that the mountains were densely 
peopled, although they grew no wheat, and chestnuts were the 
staple food. It is more probable that the chestnut, the banana 
of the North, which costs neither time nor money, encouraged 

pulation. Montesquieu, indeed, remembered a remark of 
Beahoval that the chestnut districts of the Limousin were the 
most thickly populated part of France. Any illusions as to the 
merits of republican liberty disappeared on acquaintance with 
Genoa herself. Commerce, it is true, was thriving. England 
sent her cloth and leather; France her indigo, her sugar, and 
her fish. There was a brisk trade with Cadiz, and since the 
peace, Piedmont imported her English cloth through Genoa, to 
the commercial ruin of Geneva. But though the Genoese were 
rich, the State was miserably poor, and deeply in debt to the 
great banking corporation of St. George; she had but five 
thousand troops, and even these she could not pay. Fortu- 
nately she was protected by her mountains, which could almost 
defend themselves: in addition, the passes were well fortified 
and the peasants formidable. For the Genoese their visitor 
has no good word. They were a race of shopkeepers; the 
nobles 


the king’s affability. Hence they had rapturously: 


troublesome islands. It was true that the King had suppressed’ 


island at a gift. He had to import his drinking water from 
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nobles were but merchants, and the Doge the chief tradesman, 
The magnificent palaces up to the third floor were really 
warehouses; they were marble lies: outside a splendid pile, 
inside an old housemaid spinning. No Genoese had been 
known to offer a guest anything to eat; if a page were kept it 
was only to save a footman. The greed for gain made the 
basest souls in the world ; their baseness was only equalled by 
their vanity. The palaces were only magnificent because 
marble was the natural product of the country, just as slates 
were at Angers. The Genoese, continues Montesquieu, were 
as stupid as the Ligurians of old ; in business matters, indeed, 
self-interest will open the eyes of any one, but in diplomacy 
they suffered repeated humiliation. ‘There is always a 
Genoese noble on his travels to beg pardon from sovereigns for 
some idiotic act of his republic.’ And as the French stranger 
stepped on board his ship for Porto Venere he shot a Parthian 
shaft: ‘One word more: you cannot civilise the Genoese. 
They are stones which are too hard to carve. Those who have 
visited foreign courts return as Genoese as they had left.’ 
After thus relieving his spleen the traveller was sea-sick for a 
day, and only recovered tone in the inn at Porto Fino under the 
influence of fine red mullet, good wine, and oil. 

On his way to Florence Montesquieu visited two curious 
Italian survivals, the miniature principality of Massa and the 
microscopic republic of Lucca. The princelet of Massa is 
described as the smallest of all sovereigns, and his people as the 
most brutal, the least mannerly of all subjects; there was not a 
man, woman, or child who was not rough beyond all example. 
The sovereign, like a stage-king, rumbled through his saevehis 
in an old gilded chariot drawn by miserable hacks, with his two 
guards and a pikeman, in Roman fashion. His chief revenues 
were derived from the beautiful marble of Carrara, and here 
were to be found several bad sculptors working at bad statues, 
A visitor to Massa would now find little changed, except the 

ince. The population of the surrounding hills still maintains 
its reputation for wildness: of Carrara and its sculptors let 
critics speak. Lucca was a very different place. The town still 
numbered twenty-two thousand souls, though commerce had 
declined, for its silks no longer found a sale in Germany 
since Charles VI. had begun to starve Italian trade. The 
people were poor, but the State was rich, from duties on brandy 
and tobacco; there was no salt monopoly—a most unusual 
exemption, The government had few expenses, save that of 
buying peace and independence from the Emperor. The army 
consisted of some seven hundred men, with eighty Swiss aap 
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and forty gunners. But the fortifications were in'good repair, 
and well armed. As in the model German town republics, 
described by Machiavelli, the city was always provisioned ‘for 
three years ; in bad seasons the State made an advance of grain 
to the farmers ; in the arsenal were arms for twenty-two thousand 
men, and every citizen was bound to keep a gun. -Yet there 
was an atmosphere of peace. Montesquieu admired, as ‘every 
modern visitor admires, the ramparts planted with trees, then, 
as now, the popular promenade, with its exquisite view of 
green sweeping plain, a gem set in mountains. : 

The Lucchese aristocracy stoutly held its own. Some five 
hundred families alone were noble, that is alone, qualified for 
office. It was now an oligarchy rather than an aristocracy, for 
nobility could be purchased, and wealth was therefore the basis 
of authority. There was an old-fashioned fear of foreigners, for 
these Italian city States were liable to be ‘rushed.’ Strangers 
were allowed to enter by one gate only, and every host had to give 
information about his guests. The constitution was of the old 
Tuscan type—a gonfalonier with nine ancients, changing every 
two months. These officers received no salary, but they were 
boarded in the Palazzo pubblico, which they might not leave, 
though they would slink out unobserved by night. Justice was 
administered by the gonfalonier and three assessors, but ordinary 
<riminal cases, as of old, were tried by the Podesta. The three 
principles of government were No Jews, No Jesuits, No Inquisi- 
tion. The reader derives a favourable impression of this ‘time- 
worn aristocracy, but no French political thinker since the days 
of Bodin admired this form of polity. ‘The: republics of 
Italy,’ writes our author, ‘are but wretched aristocracies, where 
the nobles, without any sentiment of greatness or glory, have no 
other ambition but to cling to their idleness and privilege.’ 
Elsewhere he exclaims that until he came to Italy he could never 
understand why the Romans so loved Cesar. 

Few modern writers have a good word for the Grand Ducal 
Medici, but to Montesquieu Tuscany was the ideal Italian State. 
Leghorn, the darling of the older and younger branches of the 
Medici, was the most remarkable example of the creative power 
of intelligent despotism. This, to the French ‘thinker of 
the eighteenth century, as to the Italian of the sixteenth, 
was of supreme importance, as proving the omnipotence of 
administration. 043, 

‘It is impossible to see this town without forming'a high idea of 
the government of the Grand Dukes, who have executed works of 
such size and beauty, who have created a flourishing town and‘a 
magnificent port, in spite of the sea, the climate, and the configura- 
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tion of the ground. If there is anything to criticise it is that the 
fortifications are tov good, and require too strong a garrison.’ 


Leghorn at this time numbered forty thousand inhabitants of all 
nations, comprising Greeks, Armenians, and Jews, The last- 
named amounted to seven thousand, and were studiously protected. 
At the decadent university town of Pisa, there was, however, an 
amiable Judenhetze, for the students celebrated St. Catherine’s 
day with bonfires and fireworks, and paraded the town with 
their chief upon their shoulders; if they caught a Jew they 
weighed him, and made him pay his weight in sweetmeats. 
Light-weights have too often the advantage. : 
he administration of the last of the Medici was extremely 
gentle, He relied upon his militia of sixty thousand men, 
while his three thousand regulars were the most fortunate of 
guards, They were as comfortable as canons, dressed like 
officers, received double the usual pay, and worked at trades to 
boot. The Grand Duke had reduced the taxes; the chief 
imposts were on dowries and collateral succession ; he could 
borrow money at 34 per cent. In Tuscany no one felt the 
pressure of prince or court; in this respect it had the atmo- 
sphere of a great monarchy. The Grand Duke was good- 
natured and intelligent, but extremely idle and disposed to 
tipple. To his ministers only was he rough, and this in 
his ‘quarts d’heure’ of drink. Otherwise he was the best 
creature in the world. A citizen who had Jibelled the minis- 
ters, and accused the ruler of not giving audience, was con- 
demned to the galleys. The Grand Duke quashed the sentence. 
‘ But,’ said the minister, ‘we must make an example; he has 
grossly insulted a Senator.’ ‘And _me too,’ replied the Prince ;. 
‘but he has told the truth, and I won’t punish him for that.’ 
Society at Florence had retained its Republican simplicity. 
Nobody but ladies drove. Montesquieu, as he walked out at 
night with lantern and umbrella, could imagine himself as one 
of the early Medici calling on his neighbours. The Prime 
Minister might be seen sitting at his doorway, dangling his legs, 
with a straw hat upon his head, Private life was thrifty in the 
extreme ; the large lamps were only lit if there was a party ; the 
children were inured to cold; fires were unknown in the very 
depth of winter. This absence of heat was ascribed to grounds 
of health, but the visitor believed that the reasons were economic, 
for in Italy wood was scarce. His thoughts turned to France 
and her eternal fears that her fuel supplies would fail, although 
she was covered with wood; in all countries, he concluded, 
where there was a natural supply of fuel, consumption is veny 
wastelul. 
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wasteful. Simplicity kept the Florentine ladies young. They 
never rouged, and yet at forty looked as fresh as at twenty. 
Ladies with ten or twelve children were as pretty and amiable 
as girls. This Montesquieu wisely attributed to regular habits 
and careful living. The Florentine lady was no ‘modern 
woman,’ but their admirer confesses that their charm owed 
somewhat to the peculiar quality of Tuscan air. 

The social and political atmosphere of Florence presented 
a violent contrast to that of Rome. The traveller was at 
once struck by the peculiarity that in Rome priests instead 
of ladies set the tone. Even on the stage no woman could 
appear—a bane, thought the Frenchman, rather than a boon to 
morals. Sexual morality, indeed, was quite external. Wives 
were commonly sold for money or protection; married men 
were but the ‘depositaries’ of the mistresses of their eccle- 
siastical rulers. “The lesser bourgeoisie would not labour for its 
livelihood, and as soon as a girl married, her relations looked 
around fora bishop or a cardinal, if, indeed, she had not already 
captured one. Cardinal Ottoboni was the reputed father 
of sixty or seventy children. Occasionally a jealous husband 
would lock his wife up for a year, but the precaution was soon 
found tedious. Montesquieu was so far a true French lawyer 
as to hate both monks and Jesuits. Italy was the Paradise of 
monks ; loathing their monasteries, they were always on the 
road to Rome ; every carriage, every boat was full of them; 
outside a town one could not turn one’s eyes without their 
lighting on a friar, and inside the walls upon a priest. The 
Jesuits in Venice are accused of encouraging fornication with 
a view to promoting marriage. At Rome they properly forbade 
their pupils to wear women’s clothes in their theatricals, but 
they admitted ladies in men’s clothes to the performance. 
Their method of making a town devout was to shut men in 
a dark room and talk of hell until they came out mad. 

Montesquieu delighted in Rome and detested its government. 
‘ Elective sovereignties,’ he writes, ‘ are worse than hereditary. 
People imagine, but it is never the case, that the electors seek 
the public welfare, whereas it is only their private interest.’ 
There was no healthy public opinion against the universal 
simony, for the wre did not care what happened ; it was 
impossible that a man of merit should be elected Pope, for no 
one wished it. The Popes upon their election were too old to 
have wide views for the future; they thought only of draining 
the lees of life with as little discomfort as possible, and of 
making a rapid fortune for their families. De Brosses is 
equally strong in his denunciation. a 
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‘The Papal government is as bad as fancy could conceive it. 
Machiavel and More amused themselves creating an ideal 
Utopia ; at Rome one finds the reverse in existence. Imagine 
what a people must be, of which one-third consists of priests, 
another of men who do not work, and the last of those who do 
absolutely nothing; a country where there is neither agriculture, 
nor commerce, nor manufacture, in the midst of a fertile territory, 
and upon @ navigable stream.’ 


The Popes since Sixtus V. had, indeed, done much to 
embellish the town, but nothing for the country; in the Papal 
ports the very coasting smacks were Neapolitan, and though 
the land was richer than Tuscany, and taxes lower, the 
people were far more wretched. This lightness of taxation is 
a favourite theme of Papal apologists throughout all time. But 
Montesquieu presses home the maxim that the measure of 
taxation is not the amount per head, but the capacity to pay. 
Thus he considered the Milanese, though paying only 94 francs, 
more heavily taxed than the Frenchman, who paid 11, 
because trade was less active. So, too, in the Papal States, 
where there was no trade, the light taxes were as hard to 
as the heavier imposts of Tuscany. It required, urged Mon- 
tesquieu, a field which would feed three men to clothe one; 
hence countries which, as the Papal States, imported clothing 
without corresponding exports must inevitably be depopulated. 
The tapestry and cloth factories established by Innocent XII. 
in Trastevere had decayed, because the quality was too good to 
compete with cheaper foreign cloths. The Roman looms, 
explained an expert, used so much wool that the manufactured 
article did not fetch the prime cost of the material, and he added 
that, if you live in a poorhouse, you must manufacture to suit the 
inmates. Rome could also boast a score of stocking factories ; 
but Romans preferred the poor stockings of Milan, Naples, 
and Turin, which could be sold cheaper, because Roman makers, 
from lack of capital, bought their silk at a disadvantage. 
Though money still flowed Romewards from Spain and Portugal, 
through the nunciatura, and from pensions on foreign benefices, 
yet the outflow was greater, for Rome grew nothing and made 
nothing, while the dividends on the huge Papal debt were al- 
most exclusively payable to foreigners. Poverty was unabashed. 
The Cardinals no longer maintained their pristine state, but lived 
in sordid squalor. Servants begged of a visitor before — 
announcing him; men better dressed than the stranger asked 
for alms; ‘in fact the whole of this canaille is always after 
you.’ Foreign visitors were falling off, as at Venice. During 
the Carnival which Montesquieu spent at Rome, there were 
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three or four German gentlemen, five or six French, and thirty 
or more English. The latter came to see three things, the 
Pope, the Pretender, and St, Peter's. Many of them, adds de 
Brosses, left the city without having seen the Coliseum, or. 
spoken to any but an Englishman, or done anything but apley 
billiards, It was a disagreeable feature at Rome, said Mon- 
tesquieu, that no one came except to perpetrate a job ; Rome 
was a hostelry with a stream of hungry guests perpetually 
pouring through; ‘the Roman people is now gens #terna in 
qua nemo nascitur, if a few bastards be excepted.’ 

Even more objectionable to the legal mind than immorality 
and mendicity was the immunity for crime. The right of 
sanctuary was grossly abused :— 


‘At Rome nothing so handy as the churches for saying your 
prayers and murdering people. One is not hampered as in other 
countries. If a man’s die annoys you, you have only to get a 
servant to give him two or three stabs with a knife; the murderer 
peng: A to a church, and out he comes in the livery of a prince 
or cardinal.’ 


There was a phrase at Rome that you should kiss a Pope’s 
feet and tie his hands. But the Cardinals had begun to tie 
when it was too late, and the Popes had the conjurer's art of 
wriggling from their bonds, They could, indeed, no longer 
alienate the Patrimony, but there was no check on their raising 
loans. Benedict XIII. was peculiarly unpopular, He was free 
from nepotism, but only because he was devoted to his swarm 
of Beneventine ‘rats.’ Favours were no longer distributed 
through the ordinary channels, through Secretaries of State, but 
through Beneventine sycophants, who, being nobodies them 
selves, promoted other nobodies. Nevertheless, thinking men 
did not believe that the Papacy was quite played out. Alberoni 
had exclaimed that a brave Pope might, yet be a somebody in 
Europe. De Brosses, after confessing the contempt in which 
the Papacy was held, concludes, ‘ Yet a clever Pope will always 
have the power of making himself courted, of playing a part, 
aye, a very large part on the European stage.’ This réle, he 
explains, is that of international arbitration, which even Protes- 
tant powers would welcome, if once the Pope were to make 
himself respected. 

At Naples Montesquieu visited the sights very much as does 
a modern tourist, and it was Naples without the Museum or 
Pompeii—‘ One can see Naples in two minutes; it takes six 
months to see Rome.’ There was no art to please him, for he 
had no appreciation for the unequalled Gothic tombs, which 
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he; like most modern travellers, probably did not even see. 
At Naples he thought it easier to spoil the taste than form it, 
and. he justly criticised the overloading of architecture with 
ornament, which made the churches infinitely rich and tasteless. 
Most of his short visit was spent in excursions to Vesuvius, 
Capri, the Solfatara, Baizw, and Cape Misenum; neither of 
Cumz nor of Pestum is there any mention. Naples was 
already yearning for the Spanish restoration, soon to follow. 
Montesquieu never met a German who knew a Neapolitan, nor 
a Neapolitan who knew a German. Poverty had been increased 
by rising taxes ; and the Lazzaroni, who, under Masaniello, had 
once shown their power, might again prove dangerous. Yet 
this danger was discounted by the fortresses. 


‘Since princes thought of building fortresses in their cities, they 
have no longer the same need of the people’s loyalty; they have 
secured obedience. Before that, there were revolutions every day— 
witness Italy! It is almost impossible that the Neapolitans, with 
their five citadels, should rise.’ 


The enormous population of Naples Montesquieu ascribed to 
poverty, idleness, and alms. . Peasants flocked to the capital for 
the doles of food distributed by wealthy convents, and continued 
to live on charity and green-stuff; they had neither land nor 
trade nor dress, save a pair of breeches. But the French- 
man probably exaggerated the misery of the classes for whom 
the street is alike home and restaurant and club, His concluding 
epigram will, however, be appreciated by every visitor: ‘A 
cause de ces Lazzi on peut bien dire que le peuple de Naples 
est bien plus peuple qu’un autre.’ 

second visit to aeaie confirmed Montesquieu in his devo- 
tion. His Catholicism was of the French eighteenth-century 
type. Reason revolted against such superstitions as the lique- 
faction of the blood of ‘St Januarius, against the pretensions 
and incompetence of the priesthood, and yet Rome. herself 
deepened his religious sentiment. Two short passages will 
illustrate these conflicting feelings. After his first visit he 
‘wrote: ‘Je ne sais si nous sommes obligés de croire que le Pape 
soit infaillible; mais je suis bien sir qu'il n’est pas possible 
que la personne d’aucun Pape puisse croire ce dogme-la.’ Yet 
long after he left Italy the spirit of Rome was with him: ‘Les 
hommes sont grandement sots! Je sens que je suis plus attaché 
4 ma religion depuis que j’ai vu Rome et les chefs-d’ceuvre de 
Part qui sont dans les églises.’ 

A visit to the Alban Hills gave a better impression of the 
Papal States than had been derived from the Patrimony and the 
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Campagna. Romagna, however, seemed to Montesquieu the 
finest part of the Papal dominions; the Popes had done wisely 
in robbing its former masters. Here from post to post he found 
a town of some ten thousand inhabitants, well fortified by its 
i lords, and proving its origin as a Roman colon 
by straight well-built streets with a fine piazza in the. city’s 
centre. Few princes had a second capital equal to Bologna, 
with its seventy thousand souls, its art collections, its splendid 
university. Yet the people of the Papal States complained 
generally of the government of priests, although the Pope sent 
money to Bologna, to Ferrara, everywhere in fact except to 
Comacchio, which then, as now, throve on the eels of its 
lagoon. The Papal government did more to pauperise than to 
employ the people. 

n his northward journey Montesquieu saw four petty States, 
one of which, San Marino, still survives. He visited the Re- 
public shortly before Alberoni’s attempt at annexation. Below 
the sugar-loaf mountain lay the unfortified suburb where the 
trade of the Republic was conducted. Thence he mounted, or 
rather climbed, the last mile to the citadel, where the nobles 
lived, the rest of the mountain and the little territory being 
inhabited by peasants. This citadel, the palladium of liberty, 
was ‘easlatialy guarded. Strangers were required to abandon 
their arms and give their names. It is curious that Montes- 
quieu has nothing to say on this strange survival of a primitive 
constitution. For the independence of these Republicans he 
finds an easy explanation: ‘They have not been worth the 
trouble of conquering, and have never had the chance of 
insulting anyone,’ 

The descriptions of Modena and Parma well illustrate the 
diversity caused in a homogeneous population by varying 
polities. Modena was dull and gloomy ; the Duke had ransacked 
the churches to fill his picture-gallery ; hence there was nothing 
to see outside the huge unfinished palace. Parma was bright 
and fresh; there were pleasant walks upon its ramparts; its 
churches still glowed with Correggio and the Carracci. Sociall 
the scale turned in Modena’s favour. She possessed an excel- 
dent public school for the gentry, upon which the Jesuits vainly 
cast their eyes. Time passed pleasantly in the Caffe det Nobilt, 
whence the company would repair to the conversazione of the 
pretty, sparkling Contessa Cesi. The Modenese gentlemen 

much savoir vivre; the manners of the ladies were above 
reproach, At Parma, which two centuries before had belonged 
to the Church, the clergy were still so privileged that almost 
everyone of position was an ecclesiastic. The country — 
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river-bed to hill-top was densely cultivated, but overtaxed by 
the last of the Farnesi, whose+sole occupation was killing: 
time. His bloated armament of one thousand men contrasted 
unfavourably with his neighbour's force of five hundred. The 
sister town of Piacenza was, however, thriving. The Simplon 
route to the Italian lakes, where French houses were established, 
had, as has been seen, diverted trade from the M. Cenis. 
The new route in turn was hampered by Austrian rapacity, and 
French commerce found a fresh outlet by sea to Sestri Levante, 
and thence over the mountains to Piacenza, which became the 
entrepot for all Italy. Even Milan received her French stuffs 
from Piacenza, ‘Such are the shifts of trade to protect itself 
from the ceaseless energies of the tax-collector! Everywhere 
it is hunted down, yet it always finds a refuge somewhere.’ 
Montesquieu came to Italy with good introductions, and made 
full use of them, He boasts of having met all but two of the 
leading savants. To Muratori, the Duke of Modena’s librarian, 
he would apparently give the palm: ‘Il est simple, naif, a de 
Yesprit, charitable, honnéte homme, vrai—enfin c’est un homme 
du premier mérite.’ But the visitor's circle was not confined 
to men of learning. The wars of the Spanish Succession and the 
Quadruple Alliance were still quite modern history, and gossip 
from behind the scenes was current. Some of the anecdotes 
may claim to be contributions to history. Montesquieu learned 
that Clement XI.’s war against the Emperor would have been 
serious but for the fall of I Lille and his scruples in accepting 
the French alliance: he was raising twenty-five thousand men, 
and could easily have taken Naples or Milan. Marlborough’s 
letters, indeed, prove the anxiety of the Allies. A curious story 
is told of the French Minister of War. Louis XIV. had 
romised to sell Clement fifteen thousand muskets, but Chamil- 
Tard forbade their export; upon this the nuncio gave Mme. de 
Chamillard four thousand francs, and, having secured the arms, 
listened gravely to the King’s apologies for his breach of faith. 
‘I must tell him,’ said the Pope, ‘that he is being cheated. If 
it were Charles II. of Spain [ could understand it, but the great 
Louis !—it is really too much.’ Clement did, in fact, give 
information, and this was one of the many causes of Chamillard’s 


Monteleone, late Spanish ambassador in England, dilated on 
British policy and Alberoni’s schemes, Alberoni had thought 
that only some eight English ships would be sent to the Medi- 
terranean ; but the ambassador warned him that the Government 
was sending twenty, ‘adding the extravagance that, if they only 
sent eight, they would beat the Spanish twenty-four.’ Monte- 
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leone believed that, the English and Dutch would repent, of 
stripping Spain of her European possessions: hitherto the 
Spaniards had cared nothing for trade; they found civil, 
military, and ecclesiastical employ in these subject States : hence- 
forward the only resource was commerce.. Monteleone proved a 
true prophet ; for the revived interest in American trade brought 
on the war of Jenkins’s Ear. Another of his remarks is of 
modern interest: he said that the English Parliament would 
haggle over 100,000/. for the army, but would vote, without a 
moment’s hesitation, two millions for the fleet. ' 
Montesquieu gained further information from Alberoni himself. 
The Cardinal, he heard, was rude and unpolished, and treated 
his servants so harshly that they dared not introduce a stranger ; 
he was a man with a grievance, who had no subjects of conver- 
sation but his treatment in Spain, the French Court, or the 
Italian war. Nothing daunted, Montesquieu bearded him at 
his villa near Rome, and evidently won his confidence, for two 
pages of notes contain statements only to be elsewhere read in 
Alberoni’s most private letters, He talked, for instance, of 
Elisabeth Farnese’s flirtation with the Chaplain Maggiali, who 
had supplied her, when a girl at Parma, with French novels on 
the sly, the only books she ever read. Being her solitary male 
acquaintance, he had made headway in her heart ; she implored 
him to follow her to Spain, but he did not dare; they would 
have poisoned him, concluded Alberoni, who by ‘they’ possibly 
meant himself, He spoke also of Charles XII.’s disastrous 
tponement of a descent on England: the king wrote that he 
Sia not feel justified in using the Spanish subsidy for his attack 
on Friedrichshall: Alberoni replied that he could not pretend 
to advyise'so great a prince, although he thought that success in 
England would make the other conquest easy ; the money was a 
matter between king and king, and he begged him in his master’s 
name to use it, not only for his plans but his caprices. As for the 
English, the Cardinal would have ruined them by small squadrons 
preying on their Atlantic and Mediterranean trade ; if Philip V. 
would have waited five or six years he would have set George I, 
and the Regent by the ears. Elsewhere Montesquieu heard tales 
of Alberoni’s mysterious escape ; if,the Pope could have con- 
cealed his rage, he would have gone to Rome and been entrapped ; 
as it was; a’ friar at Sestri Levante forwarded him to a brother 
who. was caretaker on a Lombard estate: here Alberoni lay 
perdu in’a barn: the Milanese Government had information, but 
the Emperor did not wish him caught. __. 
_ Foremost among the. exiles then in Italy was the Pretender. 
Cardinal Polignac dilated to Montesquieu on the traitors who 
surrounded 
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surrounded James, worst of whom was the French Minister 
Tencin, although he had bought his cardinal’s hat from the 
Hays, who were influential at the Vatican. Polignac, on 
succeeding, said to the Pretender: ‘I must ask one favour: do 
not speak to me of your affairs.’—‘ And why is that ?’—‘I don’t. 
wish to betray you.’ ‘The King,’ continued Polignac, ‘never 
saw anything. The poor fellow would say: “ The Romans are 
terrible. I cannot move a step without its being known in 
England.”—“ Sire, you are not sufficiently mistrustful ; [ should. 
mistrust all the world except the Queen, whose interests are 
yours,”’ Interests perhaps, but not affections, for King and Queen 
were scarcely on speaking terms, and when the Queen returned 
to Rome from Bologna, James flitted to Albano. The two 
boys, indeed, had intelligent faces and were full of promise, but 
it is no wonder that Montesquieu concludes; ‘Le Prétendant 
parle fort peu et est toujours triste.’ : 

At Venice, the Elysian Fields of fallen heroes, Montesquieu 
met Law and Bonneval. Law freely discussed his financial 
schemes, and the causes of their failure. ‘A captious man,’ 
concluded his visitor, ‘ with some power of reasoning, who throws 
all his strength into turning your answer against you by finding 
some inconsistency : fonder of his ideas, I should add, than of 
his money.’ Bonneval, prince of eighteenth-century adven- 
turers, became Montesquieu’s constant comrade. Passing out of 
storms in France to clouds at Vienna, the exile was on his way 
to find in the Mahommedan East the sun which never shone 
for him in Christendom. He had much to tell of Austrian 
campaigns against Turks and French. As to the latter we seem 
transported to Sedan or Madagascar. The French overloaded 
their infantry with tents and cooking utensils, fatigued ac ya | 

f a 


uard and picket duty, ruined them by marching and bad 
hus the young French soldiers, whose digestive organs 


he throughout all ages have been weak, rotted away with dysentery 
ns before they fought. Even more enthralling to the hearer were the 
V. mechanical inventions in which Bonneval foresaw a fortune— 
I, artesian wells and rifled cannon, miniature windmills for raising 
les water, jetties automatically formed by the action of wave and 
m- sand, ascending and descending Bocas for scouring th 
ne choked canals. The listener was no longer the finished man o 
er 


letters, the would-be diplomatist, the budding political philo- 
sopher ; his early love for mechanics and mathematics held him 
spell-bound as the inventor talked. If Bonneval had no other 
success in life, he was for a month the man whom Montesquieu 
most admired. 


Love for mechanical problems displays itself even in the art- 
criticisms 
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criticisms scattered through the diary. Montesquieu was no 
mere intelligent tourist, lounging through the treasure-houses 
of Italy. Under professional guidance he studied the technical 
side of sculpture and painting ; he writes essays on design and 
chiaroscuro, on the modelling of draperies as practised by ancient 
and modern sculptors. The fashion in Old Masters during the 
last two centuries would form an interesting brochure, and 
Montesquieu contributes a characteristic chapter. Titian and 
Veronese, Michelangelo and Domenichino receive due honour ; 
but Raphael, in colouring, in drawing, in the treatment of 
light and shade, is the ideal painter. ‘Il semble que Dieu se 
sert de la main de Raphael pour créer.’ Bellini and Botticelli 
are never mentioned, but praise is given to Mantegna for 
marvellous perspective. For the Primitives, Montesquieu had 
none of the flair of his younger compatriot, Agincourt. In the 
Pisan Campo Santo he saw nothing but bad taste, though he 
regarded Giotto as a little better than his fellows. De Brosses 
went further in his scorn for this Mecca of the esthetic pilgrim : 
‘The walls are painted by Giotto, Orcagna, Gozzoli, &c., who 
have represented Bible stories in a style very bizarre, very 
ridiculous, entirely bad, and extremely curious.’ Montesquieu 
was not the slave of his prejudices. His taste in architecture 
is for Palladio, Sansovino, and Scamozzi; yet he is rapturous 
over the lightness of the little Spina chapel, which had as much 
beauty as a bad style can . Speaking of the Duomo 
and Sta. Maria Novella, at Florence, he admits that Gothic is 
here more beautiful than elsewhere, because a great genius can 
rise superior to the art of his age. Asa matter of course, the 
Roman remains of Rimini interested the traveller, especially 
the well-preserved bridge connecting the Flaminian and 
Emilian roads; but it is a surprise to find his unqualified 
admiration for the ‘ Temple’ of Sigismondo Malatesta, for early 
Renaissance art had not usually appealed to him. So complete, 
indeed, was his ignorance of quattrocento sculpture that he 
believes the high and low reliefs, which form the unique charm 

of the building, to have been taken from Roman ruins. 
Frequently Montesquieu laments that Italy is being emptied 
of her treasures. Venice, he writes, is an old wanton who sells 
her furniture to live; the new Rome sells the old piece by piece. 
He anticipates modern legislation, urging that the principal 
statues should be real property, and only sold with the house, 
under penalty of confiscation of the vendor’s effects; without 
this Rome would be completely stripped. The chief offenders 
were the English, who, but for the churches, would leave 
nothing, for the rich country acted as a universal magnet. This 
topic 
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topic lends itself to the playful irony with which Montesquieu’s 

abound, whether he be discussing art or politics, social 
oibles or religious Orders, whether he be criticising French or 
Germans, English or Italians. 

‘The English are carrying everything off from Italy—pictures, 
statues, portraits. People say that it will soften them, and make 
them lose their courage and ferocity. I tell them that they have 
still much to spare for a long time to come. Meanwhile, they rarely 
take anything that is good, for the Italians part with as little of this 
as they possibly can, and it is a case of men who know selling to 
men who do not. An Italian would sooner sell his wife in the 
original than an original Raphael.’ 

While the English credulously collected, the Germans wantonly 
destroyed. At Naples the soldiers cooked their food on the 
splendid staircase of the Palazzo degli Studi. At Mantua they 
had stabled their horses in the Palazzo del Te, frescoed b 
Giulio Romano; pictures were still strewn about with their 
faces to the floor, and would stay there for ever. ‘ Du reste, les 
Allemands ne méritent que d’avoir des verres et des bouteilles.’ 
With this reflection Montesquieu left Mantua for the Brenner, 
and prepared to visit the Germans at home. 
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Art. IV.—1. The Art of Dining. By Abraham Hayward, 
Q.C., with annotations and additions by Charles Sayle. 
London, 1898. 

2. The Cook and Housewife’s Manual. By Mistress Marga 
Dodds. Edinburgh, 1829. 4 

8. Artistic Cookery. By Urbain Dubois. London, 1870; "© 

4. The Encyclopedia of Practical Cookery. Edited by Theodore 

Francis Garrett. London, 1898. ata 

And other works. 


1IR GEORGE TREVELYAN remarks in his volume on 
‘The American Revolution’ that, if mankind were candid, 
gastronomy would be acknowledged as the most universally 
interesting of all the arts. The late Mr. Hayward, like most 
wise men of the world, was much of the same opinion. ‘’Tis 

sixty years since’ he struck the world-wide chord in the 
of this ‘Review.’ The articles excited so much interest that 
twenty years afterwards he revised and expanded them in the 
little volume entitled ‘The Art of Dining,’ which reappeared 
the other day in graceful and attractive garb with annotations 
and additions, riting as a man of the world and a practical 
philosopher, Mr. Hayward informed the ignorant and challenged 
the prejudiced. The ner of gastronomy had been under a 
cloud, for notoriously the English are no nation of cooks, and 
comparisons with our French neighbours were sadly to our 
disadvantage. Mr. Hayward ran counter to prejudices, for 
popular Pharisaism had been in the habit of confounding the 
gourmet with the gourmand and the gourmand with the glutton. 
Mr. Hayward has himself defined the nice shade of distinction 
which divides the first from the second. No one would have 
recognised more readily that in his brilliant articles he had 
merely touched the fringes of a vast subject. For perhaps 
cookery as much as climate has shaped the destinies of 
nations, and it would be easy to illustrate the point by tracing 
the history of conquest and the consequences of invasions. 
Even in our own days, we have always seen the clue to 
the triumphs of British colonisation in the dinners served in 
the steamers of the P, and O. On the Messageries Maritimes, 
the menus, as one nears the tropics, shade down into the light, 
the piquant, the provocative. The sturdy Briton disdains to 
desert Tis solid island fare, with the joints, the heavy side 
dishes, and the heady wines. He dines much the same, and 
does his work equally well, at Aden or Kurrachee as at 
Aldershot, That he can venture on such liberties is well for 
the race, but nevertheless, as the conditions of life become 
more 
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more. artificial, considerations of cookery become of graver 

importance. | 
r. Hayward touches another point to which he might have 
devoted volumes ; and few men were better fitted to embellish 
it with the pearls of social history, for his charm is in the 
innumerable anecdotes and reminiscences stored up in a singu- 
larly tenacious memory. Doubtless he shrank from undertaking 
a task so formidable as Austin Caxton’s stupendous ‘ History 
of Human Error.’ Nor could it be given to any man to do 
reasonable justice to the intimate and intricate relations of the 
table with diplomacy and the revolutions of empires. The 
older diplomacy was founded upon social intercourse, and on 
convivial confidences, real or apparent, Talleyrand was a 
past master in the arts of courtly deception and gastronomic 
seduction. That great man’s favourite maneuvring ground 
was the dinner-table ; and, even when he had ceased to interfere 
actively in public affairs, he still practised, from sheer force of 
habit, the splendid hospitality of the old régime. His kitchen 
under the bourgeois monarchy was modelled on the lavish tradi- 
tions of the ancient noblesse. He had four chefs for as many 
different departments, and there were six capable aides to assist 
them in serving the repasts. An enormous eater, though a 
helpless cripple, he had to compromise with his digestion ; but 
he knew precisely what suited him, and made the best terms 
with his stomach. Apart from his personal tastes, he had 
always given his cooks carte blanche on grounds of diplo- 
matic policy. He knew well how much he had been hielpeit by 
his table and cellars in manipulating the reconstruction of 
Europe. It was this modern Machiavelli who impressed on 
Napoleon the value of gastronomy as a means of government 
and corruption. Had Napoleon been more addicted to good 
company and the table, he might never have reigned in Elbr 
or been exiled to St. Helena. He ate irregularly and on 
impulse ; all he cared for was to have meals always ready, and he 
paid the penalty in the digestive complications which paralysed 
him on the mornings of momentous engagements. But if he 
could not himself entertain, he had the wit to devolve the task 
on a responsible representative, admirably fitted to undertake it. 
Cambaceérés, whose soul was in his stomach, devoted himself with 
loyal enthusiasm; and Hayward has sundry piquant anecdotes 
of the interest the Imperial Chancellor took in his casseroles. 
‘Go and dine with Cambacérés’ was a favourite form of dis- 
missal when the Emperor was in high good humour with some 
foreign envoy; and he would not have had reason to express 
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himself so cordially had not the envoy often dined with the 
Chancellor before. 

Mr. Hayward glances back at the culinary art of the Romans 
only to dismiss it contemptuously ; and every intelligent student 
of history must agree, Ostentation is generally foolish—as it is 
always vulgar. We may be touched by the tragic death of a Vatel, 
who felt that life was worthless when honour was lost with the 
shellfish that had gone astray, and who would have scored a 
crowning triumph had he been less precipitate. We can have 
little sympathy with the shortsighted suicide of an Apicius, 
who put an end to himself because but a modicum was left of 
the vast fortune he had devoured. His strength was failing, 
his digestion enfeebled, but had he been philosopher enough 
to have simplified his menus, he might have prolonged and 
even increased his pleasures. He had, however, been brought up 
in a vicious school, and was demoralised by its corrupt traditions. 
The rude simplicity of Roman Republicanism was logically 
followed by the excesses of an Empire which had monopolised 
the wealth of the world. The Imperialists of the Decline were 

luttons, but they knew nothing of the refinements of dining. 

e Roman epicures had deserved their fate when their tables 
went down before the irruption of the barbarians, who sacked 
their cellars and pillaged their plate. 

In the dark night that settled upon Europe previously to the 
dawn of the Renaissance, as the Church was the refuge of the 
helpless, so she was the solitary retreat of the Arts. The lamp 
of letters burned dimly in the convents, throwing fitful flashes 
through the pervading gloom. Sculpture and painting had 
alike retrograded ; but gastronomy suffered less than its aesthetic 
sisters. The kitchen fires were always blazing: the tables in 
the refectories were liberally supplied. The monks extended 
their domains and enlarged their buildings. Their fishponds 
were rarely dragged except by themselves: they might hope to 
reap where they sowed, and their flocks and herds were seldom 
driven. The head of such wealthy communities as Citeaux, 
Cluny, or Saint Bénigne of Dijon, with a treasury far better 
filled than that of his sovereign or the Emperor, prided himself 
on the exercise of a magnificent hospitality. Sunny, on one 
memorable occasion, as the chroniclers tell us, entertained the 
Pope, the King of France, and many princes of the blood with 
their suites, without disturbing its domestic arrangements. 
But monasteries in less favoured regions than Burgundy 
maintained the saintly reputation for fair welcome and good 
living till the eve of the French Revolution, which, turning the 
genial fathers adrift, condemned them to apostolic poverty. 

Brillat-S avarin 
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Brillat-Savarin has recorded with grateful animation a visit 
he paid with a party of friends to the Bernardine Abbey of 
Saint-Sulpice, situated five thousand feet above the sea-line, and 
surrounded by storm-swept desolation, Seldom, even when 
shooting in the American backwoods, had the connoisseur of 
the Parisian restaurants so rare a chance, and he made the most 
of his opportunities and a mountain appetite. A Homeric 
breakfast was a worthy prelude to a dinner where, after a long 
succession of courses, all sorts of fruits, brought from a 
distance, figured at dessert. Supper succeeded, after vespers, in 
due course; the abbot had discreetly retired, leaving the 
brethren licence which they used or abused: the winecup went 
round with jest and song: and then came a grand bowl of 
blazing punch, with a Gargantuan and conventual equivalent 
for broiled bones. 

The English and all the greater Scottish abbeys were also 
richly endowed. Cookery had every encouragement under the 
benignant rule of such large-minded prelates as Scott’s Aymer of 
Jorvaulx or Boniface of Kennaquhair. Talent was sought out 
and genius was fostered. The favoured éléves of the monastic 
schools had opportunities and advantages denied to their lay 
confréres. They studied in seclusion and worked in peace. 
Leisure, calm meditation, and an unruffled mind are essential 
to the practice of the higher art. The storm of civil broils 
might be raging without, but the kitchener cared nothing for 
it as he stooped over his stew-pans, Nor did anything give a 
greater impulse to ingenious dining in that barbarous age than 
the austerities prescribed by the Church. On the Fridays, 
when the flesh was to be mortified, and in the prolonged fasting 
of Lent, the artists exhausted invention in their soupes maigres 
and other light Lenten dishes; and to do them justice we 
must remember the difficulties with which they had to contend, 
for there was a lamentable lack of vegetables. 

In fact, it may be safely inferred that down to the dissolution 
of the monasteries the higher cookery was never a lost art in 
England. It came with the Conquest, and was fostered by the 
clergy. Indeed, it may be doubted whether the England of 
the Middle Ages did not compare favourably with either Italy 
or France, though, strange to say, there was a later time 
when Spain took the lead: the first treatise on culinary science 
was published at Madrid. Church property was confiscated ; 
but the good works of the fathers survived in the colleges, 
which more or less took over monastic traditions along 
with monastic property. In the universities high days and 
holidays were religiously and festively observed. Orthodoxy 
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was identified with generous fare: sound doctrine came ‘to be 


synonymous with strong heads and imperturbable digestions. 

at the Protestantism which had revolted against the ritual of 
Rome discarded the refinements of its tables. The college cooks 
were a class by themselves, and gravity was the characteristic 
of their handiwork. They shared the insular antipathy to 
the entrées they contemptuously denominated kick-shaws, A 
striking passage in Michelet throws philosophical light on the 
prejudices which handicapped their undeniable merits. Con- 
trasting the French and English soldiers of the Plantagenet 
wars, he describes England as a manufactory of meat. From 
time immemorial a nation of cattle-breeders had been nourished 
upon animal food, till. with full feeding it grew gluttonous and 
wasteful. There is much of truth in that, and the careless 
abuse of the best material in the world has undoubtedly: been 
disastrous to the national cookery. The colleges set the fashion 
with a false gastronomic ideal. They formed the tastes of the 
landed .gentry and pluralist divines, who deemed : they, had 
done their duty to themselves and their guests when. their 
tables were groaning under saddles and sirloins. © 

But the Revolution in France proved the regeneration 
of England, and a new era began under French influences 
with the emigration of the nobles.and their chefs, Since 
the allied sovereigns were entertained at the grand banquet 
at Devonshire House, and Lord Alvanley won the wager 
of a free dinner at White’s by devising the most expensive 
of the competing menus, the science of cooking has continued 
to shine with ever-increasing lustre. Victor Hugo, in his 
rhapsodical vein, has sung the praises of Paris as the 
beacon-light of the universe. Had he confined himself to 
asserting its supremacy. in cookery, no one could: have 
disputed: ‘his. thesis. As the radiating centre of culinary 
genius, Paris is the cosmopolitan Pole-star—so much so that 
it has become an article of popular faith that every Frenchman 
has intuitive talent for the kitchen. We are rather inclined to 
believe that his undeniable skill and resource come of. evolution 
and the force of circumstances. French and English started fair 
in the Darker Ages ; but the English, safe from invasion after the 
Conquest, even through the ferment of their civil strife, lived 
in tolerable plenty. On the other hand, distracted France was 
frequently reduced to extremity of famine. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the misery of the lower orders under the exactions 
of the Crown and the Barons, when the land was being ravaged 
by Shearers and Flayers. Dire necessity was the mother of 
strange resource; the starved peasant took to dressin — 
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and frogs, snails and beetles: for his pot-herbs he gathered 
docks and nettles from the ditches: he scrambled for acorns 
and beech-mast with the swine of his setgneur, and threw 
seruples to-the winds. Everywhere the rustic was learning the 
first principles of cookery in the hardest of ‘schools, and the 
burghers in the cities, constantly besieged, enjoyed almost equal 
advantages... They made salmis of rats, and fricassées of mice ; 
they feasted on horses, cats, and dogs; they became experts in 
the manipulation of carrion. When in more tranquil times the 
. great nobles kept princely households, the lucrative and 
honourable career of the professed cook opened new and hitherto 
unknown potentialities to undeveloped talent. 
It is interesting to note the almost identical: effect of similar 
influences north of the Tweed. Scotland was naturally a poor 
country, exposed to frequent invasion and distracted by feudab 
wars ; yet, thanks to its associations with France, Scotland de- 
veloped a culinary system of its own, infinitely superior in breadth, 
conception, and originality to that of its more favoured southern 
enemy. Its very barrenness and savagery gave it advantages. 
The crops might be fired and the cattle driven from the straths, 
But there were deer and black bullocks on the hills: the burns 
swarmed with trout and the rivers with salmon, There were 
muir-fowl on every heath: there were wildfowl on every tarn 
and sea-loch. The French came to teach the Scot how to dress 
these delicacies,. We can still trace the French influences in | 
the: nomenclature. The ‘ gigot’ of mutton is served on an 
‘ashet,’ and the haggis, the national dish par excellence, is 
simply the old French hachis. There was profusion of game 
and fish, but in everything else severe economy was to be 
practised, The sheep’s head, which elsewhere is thrown to the 
dogs, became a national dainty. The stomach was utilised to 
contain the haggis, primitive receptacle for rich materials, 
among which the pluck and the liver played important parts. 
Even the blood was mingled with toasted oatmeal to make such 
savoury black and white puddings as Caleb Balderstone carried 
off in triumph when he descended on the coopers’ christening 
feast. But perhaps the most notable achievement of resourceful 
frugality was the cock-a-leekie, when leeks and kale were the 
only vegetables, and even onions were imported from Holland. It 
was the poverty and not the will of the Scots that consented to 
these compromises. When rents went up and stall-feeding came 
in, when vegetables of every kind became common, then the 
immemorial hospitality was more lavishly displayed, and they 
made the reputation for soups and side dishes, in which they 
have only been surpassed by the French. Taking the Scotch 
cuisine 
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cuisine seriously, there is no safer authority than ‘The Cook 
and Housewife’s Manual,’ by Mistress Meg Dodds. It was 
written by Mrs. Johnston, a novelist of some repute in her 
time; and, besides the sterling merit of the matter, it shows no 
little of the literary verve of Brillat-Savarin. There is plenty 
of good eating in the Waverley novels, but there is nothing 
more seductive in those immortal works than Mrs. Johnston’s 
story of the institution of the Cleikum Club, and of Dr. 
Redgill’s sumptuous entertainment by the crochety nabob at 
St. 
Hayward tells us that his ‘ Quarterly ’ articles were overpraised, 
as he could only claim credit for getting up a brief. There he 
was over-modest, though that was not generally supposed to be 
a weakness of his. His sympathetic sketches of recent and 
contemporary celebrities in the cooking world are admirable ; 
he has outlined with graphic intelligence the growth and 
progress of the French cuisine; but nothing is more noteworthy 
than -his rare acquaintance with the special gifts of the artists 
of talent who had only a limited reputation in London society. 
How he obtained that exceptional knowledge we cannot pre- 
tend to say: we only know that his inquiring mind was not 
easily satisfied on subjects that fascinated him. He had a vast 
fund of reminiscence to draw upon. In his middle age he had 
seldom dined at home: as indolence grew upon him with the 
infirmities of age, he rarely went out to dinner. Five days out 
of six he was seated at the table in the north-eastern corner of 
the Athenzum dining-room, Years before, he had withdrawn 
from the Carlton, chiefly because he had been changing his 
politics, but also, as he once said feelingly, because he 
ferred the Athenzum cuisine. He remarks that the reputations 
of clubs and restaurants are for ever fluctuating with the changes 
in their kitchens. Refined as he was in his culinary taste, 
he was also dainty as to his company. Latterly, the chief 
members of the select coterie over which he presided were 
Kinglake and Bunbury, Chenery of the ‘Times,’ and Sir 
William Gregory, when in town; with some stray statesman, 
ambassador, or colonial governor who had just turned up 
on furlough. He had outlived any laxity of indulgence: 
his repast for the most part was simple, though he was 
fastidious as to the dressing and serving. But it was a 
standing, although generally a silent, grievance, that one of 
his best friends and most familiar cronies was what he sorrow- 
fully called a very free feeder. He would look askance at 
indigestible dishes casually introduced. He was a man 
of moods, and in silence he would sometimes sit, but no 
one 
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one could talk more eloquently when the reverberating chord 
was touched, The sure way to awaken him was judicious 
contradiction, as his friend Mr. Kinglake knew well, when he 
would let fall some sly'y provocative remark, with a humorous 
droop of the eyelids. Hayward’s writing is sparkling, but his 
table talk was more brilliant still. He had known almost 
everybody worth knowing. Political recollections and social 
reminiscences blended themselves naturally with the menus 
of recherché dinners, As he relates with honourable pride, he 
had often been charged with the ordering of these memorable 
repasts. Standing up in his animation after dinner over the 
coffee, he would almost walk ‘into’ his interlocutor, laying out 
the tables again, recalling the repartees, and repeating the 
bons mots. 

He was nearly as much at home in Paris as in London, and 
he knew the Paris of the Boulevards and Palais Royal well. 
Much that he says of the restaurants might have been written 
yesterday. Many that were famous then are famous now, 
though others have risen into fashionable repute, chiefly by 
catering for the passion of the travelling American for ostentation 
and exorbitant charges. But we marvel at one remarkable 
omission, as we note melancholy changes. Hayward says 
nothing of the Café Voisin. Its popularity with French con- 
noisseurs is great ; the cookery has always been unexceptionable ; 
it possessed the choicest and best assorted collection of Burgun- 
dies, till its cellars were laid under contribution in the sieges 
of Paris; and its Gascon poitrine de mouton & la sauce Ber- 
naise, a frequent plat du jour at the déjeuners, would have 
sufficed of itself to give honourable distinction. 

Hayward prints a letter from his old friend Count d’Orsay, 
containing ‘an accurate classification and description of the 
principal restaurants,’ The three first mentioned by the Count 
are the Freres Provencaux, Philippe’s, and the Café de Paris. 
All are gone, and how are we to account for it? Not by any 
decline in the cookery, for they maintained their reputation till 
they startled their patrons by suddenly closing their doors. 
An explanation may be suggested in the case of Philippe’s— 
that it was situated somewhat aside from beaten tracks; but the 
Freres was in the very centre of the Palais Royal, and the 
Café de Paris, on the Boulevard des Italiens, was unrivalled as 
to locality. Philippe’s, in particular, was an irreparable loss. 
Mr. Hayward truly remarks that it was easy to run up a high bill 
there ; but on the other hand in no place could a frequenter 
who knew the ropes dine at once so well and so economically. 


Deaf old M. Pescal, always on the prow! among his tables, ae 
ready 
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to recommend some special dish, without: con- 
descending on the cost. But he was equally. willing to offer 
friendly counsel as to frugal plats of exquisite flavour. Nothing 
in soups could be more savoury than the familiar purée aur 
erotitons ; and the moules. d la poulette, that dainty dear to the 
lorette,; was, in its simple style, an approach. to perfection. 
Mr.. Hayward relates how a conscientious waiter, after obvious 
searchings of heart, recommended a party with satisfactory results 
to try a cheaper Burgundy than the wine they had ordered. 
M. Pescal. used to give a Beaune. at three franes, which might 
content any man,.and was superior to anything now obtainable 
for twice the money. We are surprised to see that Mr. Hayward 
selects the potage a .la Bagration as a specialité of the Trois 
Fréres. On the contrary, it was Philippe who had the secret of 
that inestimable soup, and anything you got at the Freres or 
elsewhere. was a disappointing imitation. One dish in which 
the Freres excelled was a.dream of delight that haunts us still— 
the faisan ala Sainte Alliance, stuffed with snipes and truffles, 
a plat de prédilection of Brillat-Savarin. . 
. That triad of renowned restaurants has disappeared, but 
Paris is still the. chef-lieu of epicurism. The windows of 
Chevet suggest some faint idea of the impulse given by 
gourmandise to French industries and commerce, Eugéne Sue 
has einai’ that economical fact in his ‘Sept 
Péchés Capitaux.’.. The delicacies of the world are to be seen 
in the great. Parisian magasins de comestibles, from the birds’ 
nests of Chinese caverns to Burgundian snails. Standing 
in contemplative admiration before Chevet’s fruit,festoons and 
game trophies, we have often dreamed of going on a serious 
gastronomical pilgrimage. For the intelligent tourist can do 
no better than give his travel an engrossing purpose, with the 
assurance that his investigations will prove a boon to humanity, 
There are stages where the epicure is sure to rest happy, and 
he is ever animated by the hope of some blissful discovery. 
Mr. Hayward has interesting notes on various European 
hotels of reputation in his time, and there is nothing more 
instructive than his allusions to local specialities. Hotels, as 
he has said, are for ever changing. Till Jatterly Berlin was the 
most benighted of capitals, and Jiiger’s, which he praises, would 
seem to have vanished. But the Prussian cuisine was greatly 
indebted to Urbain Dubois, who long superintended the royal 
kitchens ; and with the rise of the Hohenzollerns and the 
unification of the Empire came a marvellous revival in hotels 
and restaurants. Hayward has pleasant recollections of dinners 
at the France at Dresden, sent up by a patriotic a 
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had never thought it.worth while to learn.a word of German, 
betause there was culinary literature in the Teutonic: _We 
should say that:the, Hotel de France -has now been eclipsed by 
the beautifully. situated Bellevue. At Vienna the Grand-Duke 
Charles still asserts its supremacy over more fashionable and 
extravagant upstarts. But we are. reminded that it is’ sixty 
years since Hayward wrote, when he tells every tourist. to ask 
for paté de chamois: at the little hostelry onthe Simplon,: In 
Switzerland the chamois is now as rare as the rhinoceros in 
the Transvaal, and the innkeepers have long ceased to imitate 
Jacob’s device—serving goat steeped in vinegar for chamois 
venison. 
It would be easy to map out the lines of a gastronomic tour. 
Crossing the.Channel, we should stop at Boulogne - for: the 
soles; the fishing-boats come in just before the French 
breakfast hour, and a Boulogne sole, served with a. squeeze: of 
lemon, is certainly superior to the estimable. flat-fish of: Folke- 
stone. . Brittany rugged .and. inhospitable country,’ but 
there are few. more enjoyable meals to be had than. in its quaint 
old inns, with. the game from the heaths and ‘woodlands .and 
the shelifish.from such rocky. bays ‘as. those of Douarnenez. or 
Auray. In. richer. Normandy the cooks. have inherited the 
their: ancestors, who introduced the science: in 
gland. Campbell’s ‘Life in Normandy,’ though published 
in 1853, ought to rank as a.classic. ..It shows:what finished 
work. may be.accomplished with the humblest appliances: how 
exquisite bouillabaisses and water. souchés may. be evolved. by 
peasant hands from their fours de campagne; and how delicious 
salmis may be made of . guillemots and. fishing birds, if you 
are careful to get rid of the essential oil by cutting away the 
lower section of the backs. Starting from Paris for the south 
the tourist appreciates the . attractions of the buffets. On 
all the great lines they are good, but the. :Paris-Lyons- 
Mediterranée is facile. princeps. We know nothing pleasanter 
than breaking the fast at Dijon or at papal Avignon, though at 
Avignon the phylloxera has latterly made sad work with the 
celebrated Chafeau Neuf des Papes.° At Nimes, :in torrid 
summer, when the appetite must be tempted, we fondly 
remember the green tomatoes, with. the piquant. stuffing 
seasoned with sprigs of thyme. At Vaucluse the trout and 
the crayfish have attracted more pilgrims than the sonnets of 
Petrarch. Then, turning westward, at Toulouse you: are in.a 
sensuous city which has perpetuated the prodigal traditions of 
its Counts of the Middle Ages, whose names were synonymous 
with Oriental luxury. At Périgueux there are. the: trufiled 
turkeys 
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turkeys and the truffled patés de perdriz; at Bordeaux are 
the pré-salé mutton, the cépes, most luscious of mushrooms, the 
royans, most delicate of sardines, and the foies de canard aux 
olives, which are the envy of enfeebled digestions. 

Beyond the Pyrenees it is a pitiful contrast. Yet even in 
hungry and thirsty Spain, scarcity of food and firing has stood 
sponsor to the stew of the savoury puchero; the hams of Mon- 
tarches, from swine said to fatten on snakes as well as acorns, 
surpass those of Westphalia; the rabbits of the dehesas of Estre- 
madura are unrivalled ; and the perdices escabechados of the semi- 
subterraneous Madrid wine cellars are not to be despised: they 
give an admirable flavour to the copa of light Montilla or Man- 
zanilla, Though the Renaissance originated in Italy, in that 
favoured peninsula the cookery has deteriorated ; for hospitality 
is as little an Italian as a Spanish virtue. But there is good 
eating to be found there with diligent research, and no cooks 
are more painstaking. Failing ortolans or beccaficos, we have 
known a superannuated artist, pottering the livelong day over 
a tiny charcoal furnace, produce entrées of liver and bacon of 
a flavour almost identical with that of those dainty birds, The 
Romans have always risen superior to prejudice, as one may 
see by a glance at their markets; and national dinners at the 
Minerva or Falcone used to be eccentric revelations. The 
Florentines are masters in risottos, as are the Neapolitans in 
maccaronis; and the simplicity of these dishes never palls. 

The olives and cypresses of the Ionian Isles are associated 
with mullets and fish soups, with cabobs and egg-plants, with 
lamb or kid stuffed with pistachio nuts, and with pastry almost 
transcending that of Rome or Seville. But we shall travel no 
further to the East, though Constantinople in its Turkish 

uarters is tempting. We have adverted already to the 

rchduke Charles at Vienna, where, as at the Miinsch or the 
Goldener Lamm in the Leopoldstadt, you have Bohemian 
pheasants and Austrian venison in perfection. The restaurants 
are somewhat expensive, but you may save on the wines, for 
the cheaper Austrian and Hungarian vintages go excellently 
with rétis of game. In Munich the late Herr*Sleich had made 
@ name and a fortune. His house was a resort of the nobility, 
and renowned for its Bordeaux. The Bavarian cuisine is 
decidedly inferior to that of Austria, and there is a marked 
change for the better when you pass into Tyrol; but the 
refreshment-rooms at the junction of Treuchtlingen have always 
been noted for their sausages. Remarking, in passing, that there 
are no better tables d’héte in Central Europe than those of the 
hotels at Wildbad, and that the tzout. of Heidelberg “ at 
east 
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least equal to those of Vaucluse, we scarcely care to linger at 
Frankfort, though there was a time when the cookery at its 
Russie and Rimische Kaiser was the best in Germany. Every- 
one breaks the journey at Cologne, and the Rhine salmon and 
the Reh-riichke are as well worth waiting for as the Domkirche. 
But connoisseurs who know the town will seek out Bettger’s, 
in the Kleine Budengasse, celebrated for its oysters and its 
wines, and for sundry other specialities. Unpretentious almost 
to meanness, it is much patronised by the Westphalian aristo- 
The Low Countries have always been a land of good 

living: nowhere is rarer Burgundy to be obtained—Romanée, 
Conti, and Clos Vougeot, floated thither by river and canal— 
if you can prevail on some of the old-fashioned hosts to unlock 
their reserved cellars. Food in the Brussels hotels used to be 
embarrassingly abundant and fabulously cheap; but, as tourists 
have poured in and charges have run up, it has deteriorated 
both in quantity and quality. Still the gourmet will have reason 
to be satisfied in such restaurants as the Café Riche and the 
Rocher de Cancale, no bad imitations of their Parisian proto- 
types, and consequently apt to be overcrowded. Another excellent 
dining-place is Allard’s, in the near neighbourhood of the Rocher. 
We can only cast a glance at recent culinary literature. 
When Hayward wrote, Ude, Francatelli, and Soyer were the 
authorities, Since then, Gouffé, Kettner, and many others 
have given valuable books to the world, but Urbain Dubois 
claims the foremost place. Chief of his works is the sump- 
tuously illustrated quarto on ‘ Artistic Cookery,’ which appeared 
in 1870. A consummate master of his art, he professes to 
ractise economy and he preaches simplicity: indeed, he may 
G said to have set a fashion in the latter respect, and gone far 
towards originating a revolution. Nothing can be more 
striking than the contrast between the refined moderation of 
his Court menus and the intolerable and interminable agglomera- 
tion of dishes at our City feasts and great company festivals. 
With the self-respect of the fastidious artist he sets his face 
against mixing wines and liqueurs, from the Sauterne of the 
» sate and the Madeira of the turtle to the Chartreuse or 
nedictine that chase the coffee. His treatises are both 


¥ practical and scientific, though perhaps he devotes excessive 
d attention to the decoration and ornamentation of his chief 
e dishes. Elaboration implies delay. But the cosmopolitan chef 


pays a graceful compliment to the progress of the art in England, 
nor is it possible to quote a more unimpeachable authority :— 


re 

he ‘English cookery, considered in its practical results and its rich 
at splendour, stands much higher than its former reputation; it has in 
ast every 
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ry respect improved, and advanced towards perfection. The tables 


f the nobility and gentry are served with uncommon opulence, but, 
above all, with the nicest care and attention.’ 


He adds that ‘ it is worthy of notice that in England culinary 
art is more studied than in any other country,’ which holds out 
hopeful ‘prospects of further development. Of minor treatises 
written’ more especially for use in moderate kitchens there have 
been many. We know of none more practically useful than 
Cre-Fydd’s ‘Family Fare. The numerous writings of 
Mrs, de Salis are amusing and instructive, though sometimes 
inexact. Lady Harriet St. Clair’s ‘Dainty Dishes’ is not 
undeserving of its attractive title: ‘The Cookery Book’ of 
Margaret Sims is no unworthy sequel to that of the classical 
Meg Dodds: Mrs. Henry Reeve’s ‘Cookery and Housekeeping’ 
is the fruit of rich experience and refined hospitality. We have 
left to the last the colossal ‘ Encyclopedia of Practical Cookery,’ 
edited by Mr. Garrett, with the assistance of celebrated and 
decorated specialists. It appeared last autumn, it brings every- 
thing down to date, and it extends over two thousand quarto 
pages. Not unreasonably does it boast itself ‘A Complete Dic- 
tionary of all pertaining to the Art of Cookery and Table Service,’ 
and we marvel at the multiplicity of the details, Here again 
compiler and contributors are agreed that ‘simplicity and 
economy are the spirit of artistic cookery.’ The book is inter- 
spersed with pregnant quotations from standard authors. Listen, 
for example, to Kettner, on the abuse of the truffle. The truffle 
served fresh in the winter time, in France or Italy, is exquisite. 
Kettner says that ‘at its best, it is beyond praise,’ but that ‘a 
fresh mushroom gathered in English fields is worth more than 
’ all but a sprinkling of the truffles that cross the Channel.’ We 
single out that dictum because we have long felt assured that 
the craze for the bottled and shrivelled truffle is the curse of 
pretentious English entrées and sauces. 

In dismissing the subject of satisfactory dining, we would 
offer one closing word. As patience is the paramount virtue 
of a cook, so punctuality should be the considerate response of 
his employer. ‘There are few men we admire more than 
Curran. We admire him, not for his wit, not for his eloquence, 
not for his sturdy independence or ill-regulated patriotism, but 
because he always dined isely at his fixed hour of five, and 
would never wait a sieaal ave for the Lord Chancellor. 
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Art. V.—1. Autobiography of Madame Guyon. Translated in 
full by Thomas Taylor Allen. Two volumes. London, 1897. 

2. Les — dans la littérature présente. Par Victor 
Charbonnel. Paris, 1897. 

3. La Vie Mystique. Par Edouard Schuré. Paris, 1894. 

4. La Cathédrale, Par J. K. Huysmans. Paris, 1898. 

5. Der Kampf um einen geistlichen Lebensinhalt. Neue Grund- 
legung einer Weltansicht. Von Rudolf Eucken. Leipzig, 
1896. 

6. La Renaissance de l’Idéalisme. Par Ferdinand Brunetiére. 
Paris, 1896. 

7. Le Trésor des Humbles. Par Maurice Maeterlinck. Ninth 
edition. Paris, 1896. 

8. Modern Mysticism and other Essays. By J. F. Grierson. 
London, 1899. 

9. Le nouveau Mysticisme. Par F. Paulhau. Paris, 1891. 


Mo than forty years ago Charles Kingsley, in an article 
contributed to ‘ Fraser,’ spoke of mysticism as a mode 

of thought and feeling ‘ now all but extinct’ in England. This . 
was said at a time when the mysticism of Coleridge, ‘the 
fakeer of Highgate,’ was bearing fruit in the religious reaction 
of the Oxford movement and in the mystical theological 
musings of Kingsley’s own mentor, F. D. Maurice. Emerson 
was still alive, uttering his orphic pronouncements ; and only 
two years previously Kingsley himself had written a preface to 
Miss Winkworth’s translation of the ‘ Theologia Germanica.’ 
That choice flower of mystical theology, thus transplanted to 
English soil, soon attained sufficient popularity to be included 
in the Golden Treasury series, and a new edition was called 
for just five years ago. All this shows that mysticism was 
then and is now very far from dead. Like other ‘ isms,’ 
mysticism is one of those modes of thought which could not 
have become ‘isms’ unless they had conquered for themselves 
a place in the human mind by reason of their general accept- 
ableness, but which recur, like some comets, at. uncertain 
periods. Such modes may be dormant or latent at. times, re- 
garded by superficial observers as dead, whilst they are merely 
undergoing suspended animation. Mysticism is one of these 
revenants. Kingsley himself, realist as he was, could platonise 
with Plato at times. He shows in the article already men- 
tioned that ‘ mysticism in its highest form’ will ever remain 
‘the refuge of the strongest spirits, and in its more base and 
diseased forms the refuge of the weak and sentimental spirits’ ; 
and he then proceeds in his vigorous way to vindicate its proper 
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use as a necessary phase in the religious life of those deeper 
natures which, dissatisfied with the bare bones of dogmatism 
and repelled by the unspiritual forms of external religion, 
yearn for a more intimate union with the Divine Soul of all 
and for a more intuitive perception of theological truth. At 
the present moment we are in the centre of a ‘ mystical culture 
movement, and the publication of Madame Guyon’s autobio~ 
graphy in English dress may be taken as an indication of it. 
There are other signs which point in the same direction. 
Among these are the hearty reception accorded of late to 
Maeterlinck’s ‘Treasure of the Humble,’ the popularity of that 
mystical romance ‘ John Inglesant,’ the increasing sale of theo- 
sophical literature,* and the recent appearance of a theosophical 
review in size and output not dissimilar to the current monthlies. 

In France a new school of poetry and fiction has been 
founded, professing a peculiar mysticism, adapted to present 
needs, and sufficiently important to call forth the serious and 
not unfriendly criticism of such men as Ferdinand de Brunetieére. 
Expository treatises on the history and meaning of the move- 
ment, one or two of which we have placed at the head of this 
paper, inform us that modern mysticism in its various forms 
really constitutes a revolt against the dogmatism of material- 
istic science ; and that it is fast becoming a place of refuge 
for certain minds desirous of escaping from the formal con- 
ceptions of natural realism and the hard and dry dicta, or 
dictations, of those high priests of modern science who have 
pronounced a death sentence on spiritual philosophy. With- 
out rejecting the aid of science, it takes hold of those 
who, noting the actual limits of knowledge, are eager to 
discover the unknown central power which binds together the 
observed facts and forces of nature, and to trace some principle 
of union and harmony which may serve as a basis for moral 
conduct or religious association. There are others who, over- 
awed by the mysterious power of evil in the individual and 
society, are attracted by it; others, again, are fascinated by 
those occult phenomena which positive science has not as yet 
been able to explain. By some sort of chemical combination 
all these taken together produce a mystical movement opposed 
to materialism, just as the eclectic spiritualism of Victor Conile 
was a reactionary movement directed against the Deistic 
rationalism of the last century. It is the mystical instinct 
asserting itself against the usurpations Of the official philo- 
sophy of Positivism ; it amounts to an attempt to enter into the 


* See ‘General Report of the Twenty-first Anniversary of the Theosophical 
Society ’ (with official its), Madras, 1897, pp. 37 et seq. 
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arcana of nature and human life which scientific Agnostics 
definitely refuse to ae it is an endeavour to indemnify 
us for the spiritual losses we have sustained or are in danger 
of incurring by accepting a purely mechanical view of the 

- Nowhere is this mental trait of the last decade in this century 
more pronounced than in the current philosophy of Germany, 
and in no-work is it more emphatically stated than in the 
scholarly and readable exposition of this spiritual reaction 
by Eucken. The book has for its title, ‘The Struggle for 
a Spiritual Life’ (or, more correctly, ‘ Life-content’), and forms 
a sequel to other works by the same author, with a similar 
tendency to vindicate the spiritual reality underlying the actual 
phenomena of life. 

‘If we travel further north, the mysticism of Tolstoi and Ibsen 
appears, like a kind of idealistic or spiritual Aurora Borealis, to 
lift the black darkness of a gloomy scepticism ; it is, indeed, 
from the Russians, through Vogiié, that the French Symbolists 
first learned to take up the parable of mystical idealism. Yet the 
mysticism we refer to is not merely the result of racial propen- 
sities. To speak of it as the result of the vagueness peculiar to 
the Slav mind, as bred naturally in the Russian steppe, the flats 
of Belgium, the nebulous mists of Norway, or the dreamy 
atmosphere of the East, whence the Mahatmas send their mystic 
messages to their Aryan ‘ brothers’ in the West, is to localise its 
source arbitrarily. We might as well ascribe the mysticism of 
Annie Besant or Annie Kingsford to the London fogs, or that 
of General Olcott to the vast loneliness of American prairies. 
These are the fantastic fancies of dreamers living among the 
tombs of defunct or well-nigh discarded theories. Some truth 
such speculations no doubt contain, but it is far from being the 
whole truth. The universality of the tendency, and its existence 
under varying conditions of time aud place, forbid us to attri- 
bute it primarily or solely to local causes. Plotinus and Apol- 
lonius of Tyana among the genial Greeks, Hafiz and Omar 
Khayyam among pleasure-loving Persians, Islamist Sufis and 
* Esoteric Buddhists,’ Hebrews like Eliphaz and Hellenising 
Jews of Philo’s temperament, adepts of the ‘mystic rose’ and 
Rosicrucians under the Republic, Catherine of Siena and 
Fraulein von Klettenberg, Goethe’s ‘ beautiful soul,’ Ruysbroek 
and Huysmans, Fénélon and Faraday, Paracelsus and du Prel, 
de Marsay in the eighteenth, and Maeterlinck in the nineteenth 
century, Madame Kriidener and Madame Blavatzky—all these, 
though in different forms and degrees, believers and unbelievers 
alike, orthodox and heterodox, saints and scoffers at religion, 
Vol. 190.—No. 379. G the 
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the» scientific: and the: unscientific—all: alike: are ‘under the 
mystie spell, the modern sceptic sometimes even ‘more so than 
the» uncritical believer, for: nothing is ‘more remarkable ‘than 
the credulity of the incredulous. 

Mysticism, indeed, may be called the twilight of nascent or 
decadent faith, It seems ‘to appear periodically atthe dawn 
and the dusk of anvintellectual or religious movement; at the 

beginning orthe close of some renaissance or réaction, and for 
this reason: ‘at such times there is as much obscurity as there is 
light'in the minds of those whe would believe: if they could in 
an age of half-faiths. The obliqueness.of vision-in recent mysti- 
cism has been actually ascribed to the ‘dusk of nations’ in the 
latter days of this dying century, as the result of its supposed 
meatal decrepitude or senile imbecility. But it rather suggests 
the chiaroscuro of Rembrandt, founded on a predominance of 

. faith, or the semi-obscurity of Hamlet, arising from his veiled 
scepticism: it leans to the half-belief, rather implied than 
expressed, of Schleiermacher and Balfour and other apologists 
of Religion and advocates of a ‘mystical creed.’ This creed, 
according to Balfour, is common to Religion and Art, and, as 

he justly says in the chapter on Naturalism and Aesthetic in 
his ‘Foundations of Belief” it cannot ‘be squeezed out of 
observation and experiment ; science cannot give it us; nor can 
it be forced into any sort of consistency with the naturalistic 
theory of the universe.’ 

Two traits noticeable in most mystic movements may serve 
to explain present phenomena. One of them is intellectual. 
These movements appear in times of excessive subjectivity, like 
the ‘sea-deep subjectivity’ of the present day, and among an 
élite of thinking people who are easily mistaken for mere 
visionaries, The other trait is emotional. This has a tendency 
towards ‘ spiritual erotics,’ more sensuous in some cases, as in 
the ‘devout Bacchanalia’ of Hafiz and Baudelaire; in others 

- more ethereal, as in the ‘cloistered and contemplative mystics’ 
Madame Guyon and St. Teresa. The modern toying and 
dallying with sacred things among Symbolists and Neo- 
Catholics, in France more particularly, implies a mysticism 
which lacks somewhat of actuality, a vain and vague desire 
rather than a Divine possession, What these persons are 
attracted by is the poetic charm and the engaging naivety of 
the older mysticism, but they are unprepared to undergo the 
severe austerity or to imitate the stern self-abnegation of the 
older mystics. It is with them a kind of gentle, if not 

. maudlin, feeling of melancholy cast into a mystical form of 
religious yearning, like that of Obermann—the Obermann of 

Sénancour 
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Sénancour and Matthew:Arnold alike. It is not the resultant of 
spiritaal agonising’ of: the older sort; but a poor :substitute 
for the self<devotion of ‘disinterested ‘love,’ such as: see 
manifested in Madame Guyon, the ‘lily of mystical aspiration.’ 
It may be well to compare these diverse characteristics. 
This will enable us to answer the question: of the master 
of this modern school of zsthetic mysticism; Sarcey, when 
he cries out :)‘ Je ne ‘sais quel vent de mysticisme soufile sur la 
France!’ It will enable us in the country of ideal mysticism 
to measure its velocity and force as’ a modern movement, to’ see 
whether it is really a mighty rushing wind or a volatile breath ; 
in other words, whether this ‘ renaissance du mysticisme,’ or 
‘renaissance de l’idée religieuse,’ really is, or only pretends 
to be, the symptom of an important crisis in contemporary 
soul-life. 
In Madame Guyon’s ‘ Autobiography,’ recently translated by 
a thoroughly competent and sympathetic writer, we have the 
history of a soul’s vicissitudes. It was written, like that of 
St. Teresa, by order of her confessor. Madame Guyon was born 
at Montargis, a town about fifty miles from Paris, in 1648. 
Her father was the Seigneur de la Mothe Vergonville; her 
mother’s maiden name was Jeanne Marie Bouviéres de la 
‘Mothe. At the age of two years and a half she was placed 
in the Ursuline Seminary of her native town, and thence 
removed at the solicitation of the Duchess of Montbason, an 
intimate friend of her father, to the Benedictines’, as a com- 
panion for this lady’s little daughter. Throughout the early part 
of her life she breathed the air of the cloister: she was in fact 
‘ chassée-croissée de cloitre & cluitre,’ as Huysmans:says of one 
of his heroes. Several causes combined to give a spiritual bent 
to her young intelligence—her frequent attacks of ill-health; 
her unsympathetic relations with a mother who unduly with- 
held her affection from the child yearning for love, and with a 
father standing aloof from, whilst proud of, his daughter ; her 
intercourse with some of ‘the religious’ about her, such as her 
father’s nephew, titular Bishop of Heliopolis, a missionary in 
Cochin China, temporarily on a visit at her home, and a ‘very 
spiritual Franciscan.’ At the age of twelve she determined 
to follow ‘the passive way of light and love,’ encouraged 
thereto by a perusal of the works of Francis de Sales and 
Madame Chantal. About this time she records, with much 
compunction, relapses into worldliness, faults and failures, 
succeeded, however, by fresh attempts to lead a spiritual life. 
Then for a time the progress of the hidden life within was 
retarded by her visit to Paris and her early marriage. The 
@ 2 young 
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young girl, brought out of the obscurity of country life into 
the brilliant society of. Paris under ‘le roi soleil,’ was 
naturally: attracted by the world around her. She possessed 
the very qualities which secured for her a hearty reception ; she 
was ‘faite pour le monde,’ and was not loth to use her powers 
to make a figure in it. Among many advantageous offers of 
marriage that of M. Jacques Guyon, a man of great wealth, 
was accepted, although in point of disposition he was a most 

unsuitable partner for this idealistic young maiden of sixteen, 
The marriage took place in January 1664. ‘ No sooner,’ 
she remarks, ‘was I in my husband’s house than I| perceived 
it would be for me a house of mourning.’ Here she was 
out of her element, brought into immediate contact with an 
ailing and therefore irritable husband, and a quarrelsome, 
unreasonable, and vulgar mother-in-law, who, in collusion with 
Madame Guyon’s own intractable maid, rendered her existence 
almost intolerable. Compelled to live among common-place 
people: without culture or refinement, she retired into herself 
and found consolation in spiritual communings, This she 
regarded as providential ; it seemed meant to draw. her away from 
the vanities and frivolities of the world and social life into the 
arms of the Divine Bridegroom. Thus ‘ immersion into God 
absorbed all things.’ She resorted to severe methods of self- 
abnegation, morbid introspection, scrupulous attention to trifles, 
‘so as to perfect the work of God in her soul. She habitually 
exaggerated occasional lapses, but at last her conversion was 
complete on Magdalen Day, July 22nd, 1668. Many men and 
women of fashion thus assumed in her day the ‘ religious life,’ 
‘among them Pascal and his sister, the daughters of Colbert, 
and others. Lords and ladies of the Court distinguished 
by character, intelligence, and position gave themselves up 
to piety and detachment. of soul. We need not follow 
Madame Guyon in her wanderings and missionary expeditions 
after the death of her husband in 1676. Not unlike the 
famous widow Paula, mentioned by St. Jerome, she left behind 
her her young children with dry eyes to follow her apostolate, 
dedicated to her work in self-devoted banishment by D’Aran- 
thon, Bishop of Geneva, at the tomb of St. Francis of Sales. 
We pass over her missionary labours at Gex and Thonon, and 
her troubles with the Bishop of Geneva, her temporary retire- 
ment to Turin and subsequent return to France. She settled 
for a time at Grenoble, but was driven to seek refuge first in 
Marseilles, then in Italy, and finally re-entered Paris after five 
years’ wanderings, suspected of heresy, but gathering spiritual 
strength in persecution, regarding herself as a ‘ martyr i the 
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Holy Ghost,’ and regarded by others as ‘the head of the new 
spirituality.’ By this time her ‘selfhood,’ as she calls it, had 
‘been entirely consumed in the purgatory she had 
through.’ In the meantime she had composed ‘The Spiritual 
Torrents,’ and ‘ The Method of Prayer,’ and also a ‘ Comment on 
Canticles’—books permeated with those mystical views and 
sentiments which subsequently formed the groundwork of her 
accusation, and which led to her confinement by order of the 
King. Released about eight months later through the influence 
of Madame de Maintenon in October 1688, she rose into favour 
with the latter, gained an entrance into Saint-Cyr, and in its 
immediate neighbourhood made the acquaintance of Fénélon 
in the house of the Duchesse de Charost. Their views on 
‘inward religion’ and ‘disinterested love’ drew them to each ~ 
other, and brought down upon them the severe censure of 
Bossuet, whose positive and practical mind inclined to dogmatic 
dryness, and for whom their ‘holy indifference’ and the ‘ con- 
templative state’ had little meaning. When Fénélon’s ‘ Maxims 
of the Saints,’ wherein these ideas were embodied, appeared, 
just two hundred years ago, the book was violently attacked by 
the Bishop of Meaux, by whose influence Madame Guyon was 
thrown into prison a second time, first at Vincennes, in 1695, 
and then in the Bastille, in 1698. Here she remained till her 
liberation in 1702. She died June 9th, 1717. ' 
_ If we compare Madame Guyon with some modern French 
mystics we cannot help being struck by great differences; and 
yet, looking more deeply, we see under the apparent contrast 
resemblances and substantial agreements both in aim and 
method, Allowance must of course be made for the widely 
different conditions and circumstances affecting the modes of 
thought peculiar to the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries 
respectively. Broadly speaking, the distinguishing character- 
istic of Madame Guyon’s mysticism is its unquestioning faith. 
Of doubt there is absolutely none. She has so vivid a realisation 
of the constant presence and indwelling of Christ that at times 
she feels herself undergoing a kind of spiritual palingenesis of 
the Lord in her own person—‘ Christ formed within’ her.. At 
one time she herself becomes the child Jesus. She is not only 
‘ crucified with Christ’ in a metaphorical sense; she identifies 
herself with ‘Christ crucified’ in the act of voluntary ‘self- 
immolation.’ Like the Brazen Serpent, she is, in her own 
persecution, lifted up for the healing of other souls.. She ceases 
entirely to lead a self-centred separate life: she lives.in the 
‘central depth ’—-to use the phrase of Behmen and de Marsay : 
identified entirely with the Divine Spirit, she lives ‘ the i 
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life with Christ in God.’ It is with the same implicit faith. 
that she sees Divine interpositions on her behalf in trivial 
occurrences, and miraculous escapes are recorded with a naive 
and perfectly innocent egotism. 

Contrast the posing of melancholy mystics in the. present 
day! These gentlemen cultivate the mystic muse with studied 
dilettantism, lament in polished verses or delicate prose the 
sorrow of the world, and describe in the grand style their inner 
conflicts and painful struggles towards spiritual perfection. 
They are simply masters in the art of pious phrase-making, 
limpid in form but not always pure in its suggestiveness, 
parading in exquisite language their mystical devotion to the 
spiritual ideal, but in their sublimated reveries rarely reminding 
themselves or their readers of the Stoic maxim that ‘ Nature 
owns no man who is not a martyr.’ They are not of the stuff 
real martyrs are made of, nor have they the strong faith martyrs 
live by and die for. There is, doubtless, a moral background to 
mysticism. It appears as a reaction against the more or less 
refined forms of sensuality in the days of Madame Guyon and of 
Louise de la Valliere after her conversion: it re-appears in our 
time as a reaction against the sensuous realism of to-day or yester- 
day. But the curious fact that it should, then as now, originate 
in France, bas puzzled more than one writer on the subject. The 
difficulty disappears if we bear in mind the oo. of the 
French character, which is at once rational and enthusiastic, 
emotional and logical. Hence in the history of French thought 
we have seasons of mysticism alternating with seasons in which 
rationalistic thought predominates, epochs of enquiry during 
which reason reigns followed by epochs of spiritual reaction 
when sentiment prevails. Thus the intellectual iam of Abélard 
was followed by the mysticism of Buonaventura, the ‘ Pater 
seraphicus,’ French by education if not by birth. As Pascal 
succeeded to Montaigne, the mystical to the practical sceptic, so 

itive science in the present day has already its mystical side 
in the later writings of Comte, further developed in the recent 
literature of mysticism, which constitutes a reaction against 
Positivism. 

It is true that the clear and critical nature of the French 
mind abhors vagueness and mysticism—‘ ce qui n’est pas clair 
n’est pas francais.’ But before the clarifying process takes 
place, the heart has a voice in all matters, and the French 
heart feels impulsively, with precipitation, though after a while 
it sets about giving a clear account of its sensibility, and in 
this attempt seeks refuge in a kind of supersubtle mysticism. 
In spite, therefore, of the French love of lucidity and 4 
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quick sensibility and its love of the sensuous in nature serve to | 
obscure its intellectual conceptions. Another element there is 
in the Celtic character which draws it away from unsatisfied 
religious convictions to religious sentiment, or rather from 
religious doubt to religious sentimentality. This element 
appears even in Renan, who verified the saying that mysticism 
comes in where piety outlives faith, and whose ‘abstract vague- 
ness in spiritual matters’ constitutes a kind of mystic idealism. 
For this reason he has not inappropriately been called a. 
precursor of modern mysticism. It appears also, though with a 
difference, in the liar mood of mind which distinguishes 
Baudelaire, whose keen perception of material enjoyment colours 
his partially critical and partially mystical analysis of passion 
and thought. This co-existence of two tendencies, towards 
sensuous realism and critical intellectualism, in the French 
mind, accounts for the fact that mysticism in the seventeenth 
century, though at first violently attacked, eventually found 
its way into fashionable society, even Court beauties and their 
admirers professing languidly a weariness of the world. In 
some persons, no doubt, this was mere affectation, but there 
were others, more earnest, who turned away from unhallowed 
passion and frivolity to religious devotion. So, too, we find the 
illuminati of the eighteenth century turning from the arid specula- 
tions of rationalism to the religious sentimentalism of Chateau- 
briand and the Romanticists, when ‘the Lotus of India became 
the Rose of Western Mysticism’ among the modern Rosicrucians, 
and the sceptical Parisians followed with vivacious interest the 
psychical experiments of Mesmer or the illusive performances 
of Cagliostro. It is the same tendency which more recently - 
installed le Sar Peladan as ‘le chevalier de la charrette de |’Idéal,’ - 
the supreme ruler in ‘ les salons de la Rose-croix,’ where a small | 
band of the elect were initiated in the magic-lantern mysteries 
of the new Order. The same intellectual polarity, as we may 
call it, which inclines now to the negative and then again to the 
positive pole—to scientific scepticism or to religious mysticism— 
produces these repeated efforts past and nt to discover 
the ‘rapport secret du sensible avec. l’intelligible’ to. which 
M. Ferdinand Brunetiére in his. essays attributes the rise of. 
Symbolism, and on which he founds its justification. Here, 
then, we have a more satisfactory explanation than that of Max. 
Nordau and his master Lombroso, who can see in modern 
mysticism nothing else but the result of mental disorder—an 
incapacity for attention, a mistiness of thought, arising from 
a weakening of the higher cerebral centres, which deprives 
those 
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those so affected of the power of control over their emotions 
and disables them from viewing things in their true relations. 
All this they attribute to the constant wear and tear of the 
human frame in a restless age. 

If we briefly examine a few of the latest utterances by writers. 
of this modern school of mysticism, we shall be in a better 
position to judge of its merits. We take up Schuré’s ‘ La Vie 
mystique,’ for example, and what do we find? It is the lyrical 
confession of the author of ‘ Les Grands initiés,’ the interpreter 
of Wagner’s mysticism in the musical drama, and the reviver 
of legendary art in France. These poems, he tells us, are 
the fragmentary expression of the interior life in its deepest 
and most intense manifestations: they constitute the. self- 
revelations of the nineteenth century, of ‘ une conscience retrouvée 
en son centre.’ .This reads like a reminiscence of Madame 
Guyon’s ‘ central depth.’ But there is this difference. Our poet 
disavows any tendency towards asceticism: his soul is centred in 
the All, but the All is the existing Cosmos. He, too, aspires 
after a spiritual life, ‘ travers la vie passionelle.’ But this, he 
explains, is an attempt to escape from the personal life, so as to 
find his better self in Humanity, ‘under the egis of the 
Divine,’ by which he evidently means the Divine in Man: in 
short, his mysticism is that of the religion of Humanity, or 
a mysticism adapted to the creed of positive science. In 
fact, one of the objects of Schuré is, as we are distinctly told by 
Victor Charbonnel, to bring about a reconciliation of Religion 
and Science, to preserve the ideal in a realistic age, and to set. 
a ‘le culte de la Pysché éternelle’ in the temple of Science :. 
‘la gnose, ou la mystique rationnelle de tous les temps, est l’art 
de trouver Dieu en soi, en développant Jes profondeurs occultes 
et latentes de la conscience.’ , 

In Schuré’s poems we have frequent allusions to the mystery 
of Silence, and the poet speaks of a plunge into the bosom of 
the Black Divinity, a mythological creation to express the. dark 
Unknown. Both Carlyle and Maeterlinck, we may remember, 
are worshippers of silence. Silence has the same charm for 
Schuré as the ‘ Black Virgin’ in the Cathedral of Chartres has. 
for Huysmans, Both affect the mystic gloom of the temples in 
which they worship respectively. In some of Schuré’s lyrics, 
as in ‘ Réve’ and ‘ Aurore boréale,’ we note indefinite yearnings 
to embrace the Immensities and the Eternities, which seem to 
be a Gallican version of Carlyle’s substitutes for his early 
Calvinistic Divinity. Again, we have complaints of ‘ immenses 
nostalgies ’ of the wanderer away from his Heavenly Father's. 
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home. On the storm-beaten shore he drinks in ‘the Soul of 
the Planet,’ and the individual soul expresses a longing for 
absorption in the Soul-of-All. 


‘Elle crig, elle appelle 
A son secours—I’Ame universelle ! ’ 


The song of the modern Argonauts ends :— 


Nous croyons I'Invisible, 
Nous voulons 1’Impossible, 
Nous cherchons le Trésor, 
La Vérité derniére, 

Le Verbe de Lumiére, 
Soleil—et Toison d’Or,’ 


But what that Divine Word is we are not informed. We 
have descriptions of the mystic temple and the ‘ starred word” 
from which the Magi read. What it is they worship in that 
temple, and what are the ipsissima verba which they read, we 
are not told: itisall left to the imagination. We are repeatedly 
told how very beautiful and sublime it all is; but we are unable 
to enter into the poet’s divine vision, or share his ecstasies, 
because he leaves unrevealed the mystery which he assures us 
over and over again is so grand in its surpassing loveliness. 
We are thus left in suspense. Behind us are the Worlds, in. 
front of us is Eternity, or the Eternities: we are left to balance 
ourse}ves on the narrow isthmus which joins the two, without. 
firm foothold, between the dark behind and the dark before: 
we are simply mystified, which is’a very different thing from 
being initiated into mysteries. This modern French mystic, 
like the descendant of the Pharaoh he describes— 


* Marche dans son réve 
Beau du désir de l’inconnu.’ 


We have, then, a new kind of mysticism developed out of 
agnostic thought, trying to express the inexpressible and calling 
the inexpressible divine. From this condition Edouard Rod, 
the first of a number of converts ending with Huysmans, seeks. 
deliverance in a kind of Neo-Catholicism, while Villiers de 
VIsle-Adam, the high priest of the Ideal, a disciple of Bau- 
delaire and a friend of Huysmans, a good Catholic throughout 
(as we are given to understand by his pviographer) tries in. 
‘Axel’ to identify an indefinite belief in the Absolute with a 
mystical faith in the God of Christianity—a faith in his case, as 
in that of so, many other modern mystics,-not invariably 
accompanied by good works. For these mystic delights in the. 
unknown 
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unknown God, these lofty aspirations after some grand but: 
undefined ideal, are, in the majority of modern mystics, mixed 

up with a delicious sense of the beautiful, not always associated 
too closely with the good. As in the case of Faust, there are 

two souls in these Parnassians, Villiers himself says of 
Baudelaire that, though professedly a Catholic, he was ‘un 

Catholique é du démon.’ Barbey d’Aurevilly, the ‘Grand 

Connétable * of ‘ Catholicisme,’ was at the same time the author 

of ‘Le Prétre marié’ and ‘ Les Diaboliques’ ; and Huysmans 

speaks contemptuously of his ‘Catholicisme’ as ‘Sadism, a 

bastard Catholicism.’ In a preface to Rémy de Gourmont’s 

work, ‘Le Latin Mystique,’ minced points out the funda- 

mental difference between Catholicism and literary mysticism, 

from which it would appear that the two are essentially incom- 

patible with each other. 

We may turn to the latest work of Huysmans, ‘ La Cathédrale,’ 
nominally a novel, but in reality a treatise on mystic symbolism, 
to see’what this Neo-Catholic mysticism amounts to. In his 
earlier works and before his conversion was complete, Huysmans 
had painted the vices and abominations of commonplace life 
with considerable relish, and also with a coarseness of style akin 
to the naturalism of Teniers, but without the latter's bonhomie, 
rather ‘reminding us of Swift's savage irony without his vigour. 
Ferocious contempt and weary disgust with everyday life lead 
the hero of ‘A Rebours’ (that is, M. Huysmans himself, who 
always figures as the hero of his novels) into the arms of religion. 
‘ Have pity, Lord, on a Christian who doubts : I am an unbeliever 
who tries to believe.’ Seeking for deliverance from the banalities 
andthe platitudes of the world and the truculent pessimism 
which they produce, he finds it in a kind of Neo-Catholic 
mysticism of his own creation. In ‘ La-bas,’ he describes his 
hero, Durtal, as in the depths of gruesome horror at the things 
he sees in the world below. In ‘En Route’ he attempts to 
climb the heights, and describes his triumph in the victory of 
faith, achieved in the Trappist monastery. Dusen 

In La Cathédrale’ Huysmans begins to speak in the language 
of mystics, such as St. Teresa, and in describing his inner 
experiences expresses a passionate affection for: mystic worship 


and the'liturgical services of plain song. Here, in the gloomy 


incts of “Notre Dame de Sousterre,’ in the crypt of Chartres: 
thedral, he attends early celebrations and finds spiritual repose. 
He has learned to hate: the broad daylight introduced by the 
Renaissance, which he tells us killed ‘ame mystique, and put an: 
end to religious art in France. He yearns for a return of ithe 
age of faith, and complains of the rigid formalism which chills 
religious 
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religious devotion in the present day. He envies the nuns’ 


their ignorant simplicity, whilst his own soul remains dis- 
satisfied, in a dry and barren state, even after his conversion. 
He breaks out into ecstasies over Fra Angelico’s ‘ Crowning 
of the Virgin,’ as the expression of a monk's mystic appre- 
ciation of the contemplative life. He can think of nothing 
better than assuming the Benedictine habit, and in the 

and seclusion of the cloister realising the poetic dream of life. 
This, however, with his strongly developed power of analytic 
criticism, he discovers to be nothing else than a ‘ cloitre fabriqué 
de bric de réalité et de brac de réve.’ Nor has he the courage 
to face without flinching the hardships and severe discipline of 
convent life. He actually faints when called upon to start for 
the journey to the Benedictines. Such is the result of his 
religious education by means of symbolism in the mystical 
Cathedral par excellence. 

The book is a treatise, in fact, on ‘monumental physiology,’ 
archeological symbolism, mystical osmology, for the author sees 
hidden meanings in smells, mystical zoology in stone, ‘ architec- 
tural mysticism,’ and what not. ‘Quelle bouillie pour les chats, 
quelle bouteille a l’encre que cette ménagerie du Bien and du 
Mal, s’écria Durtal, en posant sa plume.’ What nourishment, 
by way of spiritual meat and drink, do these discussions give 
to the soul suffering from spiritual anemia? 

The chief value of Huysmans’ writings consists in this, that 
they give a tolerably distinct outline of the type of mystic 
evolved by a modern environment. He presents us with a view 
of the mystical side of Decadentism, in which we note the absence 
of force and fibre, arising from a lack of sincere belief, a conse- 
quent incapacity to endure hardship for conscience’ sake, with 
intermittent but ineffectual efforts to produce spiritual ecstasies 
and divine raptures in a spiritual mechanism where the motor- 
spring has been broken, and appears to be beyond repair. 
No wonder the friends and former companions of Huysmans 
are sceptical about the sincerity of his conversion, especially as 
the old Adam comes out occasionally in his proneness to 
handle irreverently sacred things and to dwell with delight on 
unsavoury themes, the remaining grains d'ordure picked up in 
the Satanic school among the Diabolists, his. former com- 
panions. Thus he coarsely describes in ‘La Cathédrale’ a 
chromograph of Christ, ‘d’un air aimuble, un coeur mal cuit, 
saignant dans les ruisseaux de sauce jaune” Oa a par with 
such exhibitions of misplaced humour are bis attempts to defend 
the gross indecencies of medieval stone-carviug, on the plea 
that prudery is a sign of a degenerate age. When Barbey: 
d’Aurevilly 
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d’Aurevilly had read Baudelaire’s ‘ Fleurs de Mal’ he wrote to 
the author: ‘There are.only two things which the poet who 
made them bloom can do—he must either blow out his brains or 
become a Christian.’ Such men try to become good Catholics 
because they are attracted by the beauty of its religious mysticism, 
but they also display an ingrained distaste for Roman discipline. 
At the same time it would be rash to speak too sweepingly of the 
‘ mystically degenerate mind,’ as some have done, or to treat the 
movement with contempt as the ‘ reversion of cultured humanity 
to the mental darkness of the past.’ For it is impossible to deny 
the serious and noble aim which underlies the attempts of some 
modern mystics, however perturbed by the admixture of much 
that is ignoble and debasing. They turn to the Roman com- 
munion as the only spiritual society which, like them, is opposed 
to-the vulgarities of materialistic atheism; they are sincere in 
their efforts to re-introduce the reign of Romance, loftiness of 
sentiment, and a divine order founded on ideals. Even if it be 
little better than the aspiration of a refined élite in a decadent. 
social environment, it deserves as such our careful attention as 
one of the signs of the times. 

Maurice Maeterlinck belongs to a different order of mind: 
he moves in a higher plane: he is the prophet of the new 
spiritual Renaissance, progressive rather than reactionary in his 
main tendencies. He is, also, a spiritual visionary, and as 
such rather resembles the mystics of the Renaissance than 
those whom the Roman Church or the Reformation have 
produced. In the ‘ Treasure of the Humble’ he shows that the 
new mysticism of which he is the exponent is nothing else 
than a modern manifestation of the same continuous movement. 
He expresses his conviction that even now it is commencing 
a new epoch in its history as one of the great forces of the age ; 
‘that the pressure of the soul has increased among mankind, 
and that its mysterious influence is diffusing itself among the 

ple’; again, that it is engaged at this very moment in 

‘ battering down the door of orthodox science.’ He regards it 
as one of the symptoms of a spiritual awakening, as a recovered 
capacity for seeing the inner beauty of things, and reading a 
—_— meaning into. the common occurrences of everyday life. 
ith an artist’s instinct he interprets for us some of the 
mysteries which surround us. His mind is synthetic and 
constructive rather than critical or analytical ; he has something 
of the manner of Ruskin at his best as he enters minutely 
into the deeper meaning of things, with a view to indicate 
their hidden charm and to draw unexpected lessons from 
‘It 
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‘It may be that when two men are together, they are unconscious 


of any hidden thoughts, but there are things that lie deeper, and are 
far more imperious, than thought.’ 


This reminds us of the well-known lines in Wordsworth : 


‘To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
__. Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.’ 


Maeterlinck’s gospel is addressed to those humble-minded men 
who do not despise small things, but in their unsophisticated 
simplicity read into them great thoughts. He divines mysterious 
echoes from the unknown in the well-known, whilst matters of 
daily life have for him a profoundly spiritual significance. 
Hence in his dramatic works he discards violence and passion, 
the fury of raving madmen, and the shock of the abnormal ; 
instead of these he relies on the even flow of common life for 
his effects. Hence also, as has been observed, his effort to create 
a ‘stationary theatre’; he reminds us himself that ‘ most of the 
tragedies of A‘schylus are tragedies without movement.’ Him- 
self a seer of modern type, he opens up a ‘ new world of mystical 
wonders,’ unseen realities, occult influences, hidden depths of 
destiny, which determine the visible stream of life. st still 
waters run deep, so, he would give us to understand, ‘ the dee 
things of God’ are known by the simple in spirit, the ‘ Stillen 
im Lande.’ His style is distinguished, elevated, curiously 
simple and pure, careful in its avoidance of affectation and 
straining for effect, as of all that is coarse or common ; he seems 
to recognise the fact that not only ‘ the poor in spirit, but ‘the 
pure in heart,’ are blessed with a divine insight. Like other 
mystics he loves to dwell on the significance of silence and 
death. ‘ The reservoirs of silence lie far above the reservoirs of 
thought,’ he says; but he is careful to distinguish the silence 
which is full of meaning from the silence of suspense or sullen 
despair, the somnolent quiescence of the grave. He refers 
to the mysterious chant of the infinite in a spirit hopeful of 
discovering the meaning of the highest in the calm of medita- 
tion. The mysterious beyond does not inspire him with dread, 
nor does he speak in desponding tones of that which is ‘ behind 
the veil.’ He has no desire to dwell on the ‘mystery of evil,’ 
as some other modern mystics in their ‘clinical studies of 
sorrow and sin,’ until they and their readers sink under the 
burden of ‘la conscience du mal.’ Yet he delights to dwell in 
the ‘crepuscular region of subconsciousness’ between the known 
and the unknown: ‘may it not be the supreme aim of life thus 
to bring to birth the inexplicable within ourselves; and do we 
know how much we add to ourselves when we awake something 
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‘of the.incomprehensible that slumbers in every: corner?’ Here 
he imagines we shall be nearer ‘the divine plains of the seeret 
goodness,’ where ‘the most humble of souls cannot: endure 
defeat,’ Accordingly, in the chapter of the ‘ Treasure of the 
Humble’ in which these words occur, Maeterlinck treats of 
invisible goodness, ‘the mystery of godliness; in ‘opposition to 
Naturalists and Realists.. Elsewhere he says plainly :— 
{Our veal life is not the life we live, and we feel that our deepest, 
nay, our most intimate thoughts are quite apart from ourselves, for 
we are other than our thoughts and our dreams. And it is only at 
special moments—it may be by merest accident—that we live our 
own life.’ 


_ ‘Facts are nothing but the laggards, the spies and camp-followers 
of the great forces we cannot see.’ 

Yet, although he ‘introduces us into a new fairyland of 
mystical marvels, and this avowedly in imitation of Shakespeare, 
like him, too, be never leaves the grounds of positive fact. His 
ate not the fancy-woven extravagances of immature genius ; 
he is too much a modern not to recognise the power of actuality 
and the universal reign of law, even where the mysterious facts 
‘atid forces of existence are in question, He sees that both 
ieee and spiritual phenomena are subject to laws, and that 

y laws their mutual relation is determined ; that, therefore, 
the main daty of life consists in discovering these laws. In 
short, he is a mystical transcendentalist, Tike Emerson or 
Wordsworth, one of those who in their detachment of soul— 

. ‘ Commune with the invisible World 
And hear the mighty stream of Tendency 
Uttering, for elevation of our thought, 
A clear sonorous Voice, inaudible 
To the vast multitude.’ * 


Women, he affirms, possess this capacity of communing with 
the invisible in a larger degree than men, and in ‘ Aglavaine 
and Selysette’ he tries to illustrate this fact. Here more 
especially he shows how in ‘the secret touch of mutual under- 

standing’ women are the superiors of men, since they. are more 
on the alert for ‘the solemn signals of silence’ by which souls 
salute their fellows in unspoken sympathetic recognition. The 
“biographies of women, too, he remarks, prove them to be in 
advance of men in the possession of those most powerful 
“mysterious forces, sympathetic love and self-sacrificing devotion, 
which make Aglavaine say to Meleandre, in the spirit of 


* «The Excursion,’ Bk, ix. 
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George. Eliot's Fedelma, ‘1.do love: the, suffexing: that... can 
.take away from others,’ ..Such are the f.nable.and. pallid ideals 
-of silence and. shadow,’,.which: the magic .wand of , poet 
-conjutes up, sometimes faint and. impalpable as .a mirage 
in the clouds, and, like it, requiring a, certain,cultured sense 
in order to enjoy their-beauty. This is a variety,of.,mysticism 
which is the. peculiar outgrowth of modera. modes of thought, 
vision peculiar ta am élite .of.literary 
leaders and their small following. ken 
of Maeterlinck, the writings, of.,Tolstoi, the 
music of Wagner, and the, paintings. of , the,..[mpressionist 
school—these are all more or the results of. musings. of the 
modern mind, saturated if. not satiated, .with. the,.thought of 
the tragic mystery of life. and the yet deeper mysteries under- 
lying the life of the soul, Of a similar character are the 
spizitual outpourings of Tennyson in his later poems, such as 
the ‘Ancient Sage’ or ‘ Vastness, In. some, of. Matthew 
Arnold’s poems, still more so in Edwin Arnold’s renderings 
of Asiatic mysticism and, recent translations of some of the 
Persian mystic poets, there is the same tendency of the 
cultured mind of the day to engage in mystical speculation. 
It marks a new start in contemporary intellectual evolution, a 
determination to turn away, as Victor yet an puts it, ‘from 
Positivism to Idealism, from science to the mystical gospel of 
pity and love,’ from the positive to the ideal, from the realism 
of demonstrated fact to the spiritualism of some higher faith, 
undefined, undefinable, which shrinks alike from the, formule 
of orthodox theology and the conclusions of exact. science. 
Henceforth, while rejecting ‘|’ignorance agitée et dangereuse 
des savants,’ such minds seek peace in ‘ une. ignorance plus 
tranquille, plus douce, tempérée par la foi and par la bonté. 

In fact, the novi. homines of our modern Renaissance, bring 
us back again from Aristotle to Plato, from the study of outward 
things and the systematised knowledge of them to the, contempla- 
tion of the mysterious beauty and the latent unseen forces which 
they envelope or conceal. The point wherein they differ from 
the religious mystics is this, that their obscure perceptions are 
rather in the nature of psychical research than spiritual ex 
rience ; that they are concerned with the natural rather than 
the supernatural in their ‘ introspective hunting for the soul of 
things.’ They seem to accept Schopenhauer’s definition that 

mysticism in the widest sense leads to the immediate. perception 

of that which is beyond the range of the senses on the intellect. 

Of late years mysticism has ventured to cross the border and to 

make successful assaults on its most redoubtable enemy, naet 
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“this very moment is trying to take by storm the central citadel 
of science. The formula which asserts that ‘the world is made 
of ether and atoms, and there is no room for ghosts,’ has almost 
‘ceased to be an article of faith even with professed scientific 
men. ‘Cosmic Emotion’ is but a mystical contempletion 
of the Cosmos: George Eliot's ‘choir invisible’ is nothing 
but a mystical conception of Humanity, or human influences. 
Mr. Frederick Myers, one of the most distinguished members 
of the Society for Psychical Research, in his essay on ‘ Science 
and a Future Life,’ argues throughout in favour of ‘an extension 
of our terrestrial science so as to embrace possible indications 
of a life lying beyond, yet conceivably touching the life and 
the conditions of earth,’ and perceives ‘ a transcendental energy 
in men,’ from which he deduces a possible survival after death. 
The endeavour to enter into the arcana of nature, scientific or 
unscientific, or the attempt to transcend the limits of the known 
‘by a metaphysical leap into the regions of mysticism, has its own 
uliar dangers. In the attempt to soar into the empyrean, man 
is at times hurled back into some moral or mental abyss. Faust 
is thus represented by Goethe as succumbing to temptation 
after his communion with the spirit of nature, the Erdgeist. 
It does not follow from this, however, as has been’ too sweep- 
ingly asserted, that modern mysticism is simply the result of a 
morbid state of the contemporary mind of Western Europe, or 
that it is a sign that we have reached the feebleness of intel- 
lectual exhaustion. Nor is it only the result, even, of a contem- 
porary passive attitude of the human mind, a tendency to 
uietism in a restless age. On the contrary, it is at times a 
‘sign of abnormal mental activity, such as occurs in moments of 
‘profound reverie when the mind reaches the perfection of. the 
contemplative life. Hence its coincidence with some great 
‘religious crisis in the history of thought, whenever the deeper 
minds can no longer be satisfied with mere forms of faith, and 
-re-assert the nobler principles of spiritual freedom. 
‘Of this nature was the mysticism of the Renaissance, a 
Pantheistic mysticism, mingled with contemporary scepticism, 
and corresponding to the Theistic mysticism which follows on 
the trail of modern Agnosticism. Petrarch and Bruno were both 
mystically inclined sceptics, and, as such, the forerunners of the 
literary and scientific mysticism of our own time. Our modern 
mystics, professedly founding their system on science, at the 
same time insist on dwelling on ‘those phenomena whose causes 
‘evade materialistic science,’ and attempt ‘to demonstrate the 
realities of spiritual development and the errors of modern 
‘materialism.’ All these forms of mysticism, then, are efforts 
to 
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to re-establish mental equilibrium in a kind of transcendental 
scepticism, attempts to break through the narrow confines of 

itive science by an escape into the ‘ surrounding abyss of the 
Infinite.’ 

The first half of the century, M. Brunetiére tells us, evolved 
Romanticism from Naturalism : the second half has evolved, and 
is still in the act of evolving, Idealism out of Materialism. 
That the movement now, as then, is not free from some impure 
accretions, that it has among its promoters some misguided 
enthusiasts, feeble adherents, and absurd imitators, who bring it 
into discredit, goes without saying. Like the jaded women of 
fashion who found in Mithraism and other forms of Oriental 
mysticism introduced into decadent Rome relief for their 
‘religiously tearful souls and an opportunity for personal 
display,’ so the more effeminate of both sexes among modern 
mystics, Impressionists, Symbolists, Parnassians, Neo-Catholics, 
and Decadents—glorying in that appellation—may be simply 
playing with a spurious species of mysticism, very different 
from the stern and serious mysticism of their prototype in 
medieval and more recent times, But the occurrence of these 
shadowy phantoms bears witness to the real existence of a world- 
wide movement of which they are only the travestied replicas. 
There were earnest, truth-loving, devoted mystics in the latter 
days of the Roman Empire, as there were in the last days of 
Louis XIV., and as there were at the close of the eighteenth 
century ; such, too, still exist in these latter days. What 
remains to be done is to distinguish the true from the false, the 
good from the bad, the higher from the lower forms of this con- 
temporary movement, and to judge it on its real merits, so as 
to show how far it may be considered the symptom of a healthy 
or unhealthy state of mind in modern society. 

Speculative mysticism in a highly exalted state of the public 
mind is always in danger of going too far in its attempt to make 
a ‘leap into the absolute’: it is then the result of unhealthy 
intellectual development. The mental exhaustion which super- 
venes on such a salto mortale prepares the way for a process of 
mental degeneration: the momentary over-excitement of rest- 
less curiosity, prying into the secret of existence, is succeeded 
by lassitude and a desire to hide away in the dark, to find 
some lurking place where over-fatigued minds may take shelter 
in semi-obscurity, perchance the dim religious light of 
mysticism, to escape the pain and peril of impaired intellectual 
vision. In such a state of mind, vigorous reasoning, aiming at 
definite conclusions, is avoided, and in its place fantastical 
efforts are made to grasp intuitively the ‘intense inane.’ But 
Vol. 190.—No. 379. H between 
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between the two extremes there lies the neutral zone of half- 
light where the known and the unknown blend and_ merge into 
each other. ‘Scepticism is bright, mysticism is dark: where 
they meet we have Halbdunkel, as in the popular mind,’ says 
the author of ‘ Rembrandt als Erzieher.’ This is a healthy 
state of mind, he adds; and, considering normal human nature, 
the point may be conceded, A rational form of mysticism may 
be required as a corrective in the present day to counteract the 
extravagances of scientific specialism, and to teach us, as Goethe 
puts it, ‘calmly to revere the inscrutable.’ Those who in their 
confirmed Agnosticism object to this, as Mr. Goldwin Smith 
does in his ‘Guesses at the Riddle of Existence,’ on the plea 
that ‘the mystic, however exalted, merely imposes on himself,’ 
and that the study of the universe and of humanity is the 
only secure foundation of a rational theology, forget that in the 
pursuit of such we are soon landed in mystery, and that, more- 
over, we are in constant danger of imposing on ourselves in 
our boasted scientific progress, and of supposing that we know 
more than we do, 

Again, so far as modern mysticism is the symptom of a 
decrepit faith, it argues an unhealthy state of mind, and for 
the excellent reason given by M. Solovyoff, the biographer of 
Madame Blavatzky :— 


‘When faith vanishes from among men, its place is inevitabl 
taken by superstitions of every sort. The weariness of unbelief, 
working on the degenerate organism, leads on fatally to the fanaticism 
of superstition.’ 

When an enervating mysticism tries to revive factitiously a 
dying religion it only succeeds in producing pietistic aberrations 
and helpless attempts to escape from the torment of doubt. Such 
was the fate which overtook some of the mystics of Alexandria, 
men even like Boccaccio in the time of the Renaissance, and 
the Russian novelist Gogol in more recent times. But such 
cases are exceptional. The present struggle for the spiritual 
contents of life, as described by Professor Eucken, and in a 
measure by Dr. Martineau in his ‘ Study of Religion,’ is not in any 
sense a sign of intellectual atrophy. It only brings us back to a 
full acknowledgment of the spiritual element in man and the 
Cosmos: it is a healthy reaction against the materialism of 

itive science, which had lost sight of the truth that mystery 
is increased rather than diminished by a purely mechanical 
view of causal connexion in the Cosmos, Without a knowledge 
of mysticism and its history no philosophy of religion can 
be formulated ; for this 
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ful analysis of mystic soul-life.* Indeed, there are certain 
* Root truths’ which can only be apprehended mystically, and 
their practical value depends cateny 4a the manner of appre- 
hending and applying them to action. As there is a vast 
difference between the mysticism of Hafiz or Omar Khayyam 
on the one hand and the ‘teetotum mysticism of spinning 
Dervishes’ on the other, so the delicious raptures of some 
medieval mystics bear no comparison with the calm contem- 
plative mysticism of Eckhardt and Tauler, There is a charm in 
the spiritual detachment of Madame Guyon, or of Goethe's 
* beautiful soul,’ which is simply irresistible even to the least 
mystically inclined. There are in Mrs. Besant’s ‘ Con- 
fessions of Theosophical Mysticism’ which, notwithstanding 
their evident sincerity, repel the most unprejudiced mind, There 
are fervent expressions about the union of the soul with God 
in the meditations of Spanish and French mystics which 
appeal to the heart of the sceptic; and there are others, des- 
cribing their relation to the Heavenly Bridegroom, like the 
‘ pieux excés’ and ‘ amoureuses extravagances ’ of Madame Guyon 
—‘ambitieux epithalamiques’—which the most sympathetic 
reader cannot but sondaiani There is something in the 
delirious mysticism of the hyperecstatic Saint in the ages of 
faith which is as unhealthy as the hyperesthetic mysticism of 
the modern Symbolist. Some one speaks of the mystics of the 
Reformation as ‘ true Knights of the Spirit,’ whose faith was to 
them as clear and as real as sunshine; and, in the same way, 
= recently a writer on Maeterlinck as a mystic has shown 

at the artist who is also a mystic,so far from loving 
what is obscure, really hates the vague with a profound hatred, 
and for this reason tries to penetrate the arcana of life 
and nature with nothing to guide him but the inner light. 
But then there are also the ‘ mystical philosophers trying to 
evolve a satisfactory creed by a — of logical legerdemain 
out of theosophical moonshine.’ Bossuet speaks in the language 
of mysticism at times, as when he dwells on the duty of culti- 
vating ‘the interior silence’: Fénélon on the other hand 
attacks the exaggerations of undisciplined mysticism. This, 
however, did not prevent the lamentable controversy on Quietism 
between the two friends, which really amounted to a conflict 
between two kinds of mysticism. Just so, in our own time, the 
occultism of the man of science and the quasi-scientific methods 


of modern mystics have much in common—mysticism has been 


* See, on this, ‘Idee und Grundlinien einer allgemeinen Geschichte der 
Mystik.’ Akademische Rede von Dr. — Merx, &c., Heidelberg, 1893. . 
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| t of late years defined as the experimental method applied to the 
if supernatural. Indeed a well known representative of psychical 
ih i research says in so many words: ‘ Not science alone, but mysti- 
| th cism, has shown itself ready to become the heir of all religions ; 

iE and the churches of Christendom may be destined to dissolve 

aa: away, not into civilisation only, but into ecstacy.’ Yet the 

ea warfare between positivism and mysticism continues: it is 
, aed because the dual character of man inclines him now to this side, 
: be. now to that, that both at different times attract him, though 
ted not always with equal force, so that the most practical people 


a are often also the most mystical. Thus the great Condé said 

tH on his deathbed: ‘ The great mysteries of the faith grow clearer 
ia? and clearer to my mind. Yes, indeed, we shall see God face to 
face, as he is.’ And of our own General Gordon the lucid pro- 
fessor Jowett tells us that what rendered his character so attrac- 
tive was ‘the combination of religion and practical sense, of 
mysticism and efficiency, which I believe that in his heart of 
hearts he regarded as the highest form of character attainable 
by human nature.’ 

In short, there are radical truths as well as radical errors, 
apart from half truths, in mysticism—a fact which led medizeval 
thinkers to distinguish between the white and the black magic. 
We have no right to argue that we are returning to medieval 
darkness because modern mysticism uses the phraseology of 
Christian theology when it dwells on the re-incarnation of 
Theosophy, or because Ibsen’s doctrine of redemption is 
borrowed from the Christian idea of the world’s redemption. 
These ideas recur to the human mind because it cannot get rid 
of them: they are ingrained and ineradicable. For the same 


> 


ei. reason great religious mystics have not a little in common with 
Beir. great sceptics—the same tendency to speculation which pro- 
a Bi duces scepticism in relation to dogma also produces in its 
Bie. 3h searching curiosity a love of mystery and magic, a desire to 
ia come into contact with the Unseen Power and the great secret 
ae: of the world. For this reason Pascal and Montaigne, Cardinal 
hae Newman and Professor Huxley, are all equally impressed by 
i tat: the mystery which surrounds us—they only differ as to the way 
i: of stating the formula: ‘ Ignoramus et ignorabimus.’ All alike 
hie join Hume in saying, ‘ The whole is a riddle, an enigma, an 
Ge. inexplicable mystery, but in the one the result is ‘ submission 

EE i of the intellect to mystery,’ which with the Christian philo- 
ey. sophers is submission to God’s will with a hope that the mystery 

q will be unveiled in the distant future ; whilst in the un-Christian 


or anti-Christian philosopher it means hopeless submission 
to the unavoidable ignorance permanently imposed on the 
human 
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human mind. In both, too, love is invoked—in the one case as 
a safeguard against superstition, in the other as an antidote 
to the indifference of despair. Pascal and Newman make love 
a means to the attainment of divine knowledge for those who 
walk by faith and not by sight. Montaigne and Huxley make 
the love of our fellows—humanity, philanthropy, good-nature— 
the stimulating principle of action for Sceptics and Agnostics. 
Modern Altruism is the principle of disinterested love, as 
understood by Leibnitz and the mystics of his day. 

We may ask in conclusion: Is there any cause for anxiety in 
the spread of this modern mystical movement, or is it rather 
a matter of congratulation? is it a source of encouragement 
or discouragement to the observer of current thought ? Whether 
it be the one or the other, being rooted, as we have shown 
it to be, in human nature, it will assert its claims. The 
‘marvellous,’ it has well been said, ‘is an abyss with an irre- 
sistible power of attraction; and all the flowers that grow 
about it, whether poisonous or harmless, alike possess an 
intoxicating aroma.’ All we can do is to separate and remove 
from it these noxious elements. But this implies a careful 
study of the movement as a psychological problem, a pheno- 
menon in the soul-life of the race, and as such forming part of 
philosophy and religion. Assigning, then, to modern mysti- 
cism its proper place in the continuity of the movement as a 
whole, we may say that so far as it represents the mystical 
idealism of the invisible Church of devout deep-thinking 
minds, in their ardent pursuit of absolute truth, dissatisfied 
with the narrow traditions of theology and with the final 

ronouncements of materialistic science, we may hail it as a 

althy manifestation of recent thought. To accept its claims 
as possessing scientific certitude, or as supplying a new form 
of faith, would be an extravagant error. 

The theopathic and contemplative quietism of the East, the 
illuminative idealism of Platonic mysticism in the West, the 
attempts of Teutonic concentration to fathom the nature of 
the Deity, the efforts of Celtic mysticism to arrive at a 
sensuous perception of the Good and the Beautiful, have all 
the same underlying idea of a Divine Immanence which may 
be apprehended immediately: they all are varying manifesta- 
tions of the same movement in different races, times, and 
countries. The mysticisms of the ancient Stoic and the modern 
Agnostic, of Empedocles and Emerson, alike show that the 
essence of mystic transcendentalism is much the same in every 
age. According to different dispositions it may be either 
active or apathetic, introspective or transitive, calm or preci- 

pitate, 
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pitate, enthusiastic or inert: much depends on the varying 
conditions of time and place, climate, race, temperament. 
Always in pursuit of fugitive ideals, it presents itself at the 
present moment as a movement which is trying to recover a 
lost savour of spirituality in an environment where the 
majority are immersed in materialistic and utilitarian pursuits 
oak aims. At all times philosophy and religion, says ux, 
have produced a Rationalism more or less affected by scepti- 
cism, a Mysticism more or less enveloped in the folly of 
superstition, and Sensualism more or less atheistical; and 
these three are represented by Aristotle, Plato, and Epicurus, 
respectively. So it is in our own day; and these tendencies 
serve to correct one another. Scepticism saves mysticism from 
superstition, mysticism restores the balance in an age given to 
materialistic self-indulgence and critical destructiveness. The 
chief danger of mysticism has always been a tendency to be 
affected, to become a passing fashion, a vague dream. One cure 
of this is the application of pointed ridicule like that of Aris- 

hanes in ‘ The Frogs.’ Another remedy is a careful analysis 
which sifts the wheat from the tares, such as we have attempted 
in this paper. 

Neither ridicule nor critical analysis will prevent the forma- 


tion of a small set, or clique, of a select few embracing a creed 
of mysticism which marks them off as a peculiar — ‘It 


is so pleasant, says M. Renan in the Hibbert ture, ‘to 
believe that one belongs to a little aristocracy of the truth—to 
imagine that, with only a few others, one holds the deposit of 

. There is not such a great difference after all between 
the distingué mysticism of Imperial Rome, to which he refers, 
and the mysticism of our day. This self-styled ‘ aristocracy of 
truth,’ like some other aristocracies, is not always successful in 
establishing its right to the title, nor true invariably to its best 
traditions. Such is the common danger of all movements with 
an esoteric doctrine; the travestied forms of higher teaching, 
and the easy parodies to which they are apt to give birth, only 
prove once more how short is the step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. 
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Art. VI.—1l. The Buildings of the Holy Sepulchre. Plans 
and Sketches by G. Jeffery. Jerusalem, 1894. 

. Itinera Hierosolymitana, Saeculi Ex Recen- 

_ sione Pauli Geyer. Vienna, 1898, 

. Itinera Hierosolymitana et descriptiones Terrae Sanctae, Edi- 
derunt Titus Tobler et Augustus Molinier. (Publications 
de la Société de l’Orient Latin). 

. The Library the Palestine Pilgrims Text Society. 

. Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statements. 

. Légendes du Saint Sépulcre. Par A. Couret. Paris, 1894. 

And other works. 


Ds nc are in the religious and political world certain under- 

currents of feeling and interest which suddenly and unex- 
pectedly cut across the normal course of events. Among such 
may be numbered the power of sacred places. Round the 
traditional site of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem centre some 
of the most romantic and exciting episodes of medizval history. 
The Cave of the Nativity at Bethlehem was the cause of the last 
great European war in which this country was involved. Nor is 
the interest or the danger yet dead. No one who has witnessed 
the fervour und devotion of the Russian pilgrims in the East, 
no one who realises how that country, so inexplicable to the 
commonplace English mind in its violent contrasts of civili- 
sation and barbarism, of religious devotion and exaggerated 
paganism, of self-sacrificing chivalry and Oriental diplomacy, 
may be roused at any moment by the unreasoning impulses of a 
half-educated peasantry, can doubt that the buildings and 
localities which for so many centuries have been associated with 
Christian pilgrimages and passions may again cause nations 
to Ee aside the material interests and motives of political life, 
and kindle a great war over religious ideas, 

It is the purpose of this article to discuss the genuineness of 
the site of the Holy Sepulchre, and to describe succinctly the 
architectural and other changes through which the church or 
churches have passed, from the days of Constantine onwards. 
The plans which we are able to present are the work of 
Mr. Jeffery, the architect of the new English church at Jeru- 
salem, who has an unrivalled knowledge of the medieval build- 
ings in the city. These plans, unlike those of most previous 
writers, are based on accurate drawings made on the spot. 
The investigations of Herr Schick have added much to our 
knowledge of the general topography of the site, even if they 
Sometimes strike us as being wanting in trained archeological 
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skill. Some of the most valuable information is unfortunately 
concealed front the ordinary reader by the obscurity of the 
Russian language. The visits of medieval pilgrims have 
been rendered accessible by the Société de !’Orient Latin, the 
Vienna Academy, and the Palestine Pilgrims Text Society ; 
while the English Palestine Exploration Fund has done 
something to elucidate—and a good deal to obscure—the 
various problems that present themselves to us. 

The traveller who visits Jerusalem must, if he is at alf 
critical, be filled with a bewildering sense of uncertainty. If 
he go with the spirit of the simple devout faith of the Russian 

ilgrim he has no difficulties: he accepts everything that he 
is told: the events commemorated are so real that it would 
seem strange to him if it were not possible to show the 
places where they happened, If more than one site is shown 
by rival religious bodies, it is only one more proof of the 
perverseness of heresy. Such a visitor is quite indifferent to the 
fact that the Jerusalem of our Lord’s time may be buried under 
fifty feet of rubbish, or that the site of the Holy Sepulchre 
lies within the walls of the city. But when once the spirit of 
doubt has arisen, where is it possible to stop, or what have 
we left to believe? . 

The instinct which has led to the identification of sites is a 
simple and natural one. What is possible, or seems to an 
uncritical mind possible, becomes transformed into something 
certain, and the certain is fixed and consecrated by tradition. 
It is not necessary to ascribe interested or corrupt motives. 
The process is one absolutely universal and natural. It is 
being carried on at the present day by all sects equally. The 
Greeks and Latins already have their sites, and the Protestants, 
with the help of a veneer of archeological knowledge, are 
inventing a third series, One instance may suffice. Not very. 
long ago, while the foundations of the Convent of the Sisters of 
Mount Zion in the Via Dolorosa were being dug out, some 
arches and a pavement were discovered. There was nothing to 
show their identity, Archzologically it was doubtful whether 
they could be placed before the time of Hadrian. But the dis- 
coverers hailed the remains with triumph, Here was a new site, 
of which the Convent was the happy possessor. Here was the 
pavement where Pilate had exhibited our Lord to the people. 
In the church built on the spot and named the Ecce Homo, the 
Sisters of Mount Zion daily commemorate the humiliation of 
the Saviour. Meanwhile, as we shall see, the Russians have a 
rival site for the same event. 

But in the identification of sites in Jerusalem there has been 

another 
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another and more subtle influence at work—the theological. A 
very early tradition explained Golgotha, the place of a skull, as. 
the place where the skull of Adam was buried; and the idea. 
that our Lord, the second Adam, was crucified on the spot where 
the first Adam lay buried was one of those coincidences which 
appeal with irresistible force to some minds. Still more 
fantastic is the story of the drops of blood falling on Adam’s. 
skull, and a litany of supplication and thanksgiving rising from 
the body of him who in his mortality was typical of the dead- 
ness and sinfulness of the human race. So when the site of 
Golgotha was found, the site of Adam’s grave was found as well, 
and underneath the Hill of Calvary is still shown the Chapel of 
Adam. But this is not all. From the earliest days the sacri- 
fice of Isaac on Mount Moriah was looked upon as typical of 
the great sacrifice on Calvary, and a tradition earlier than 
Christianity had identified Mount Moriah with Jerusalem, It. 
was true that this tradition placed Mount Moriah on the Temple 
Hill (as do the Jews and ies still) ; but when all old 


landmarks were obliterated, a slight discrepancy such as this 
was unnoticed, and now the Chapel of Abraham, close to the 
Hill of Calvary, commemorates that great event in the life of 
the patriarch, while until very recently the devout pilgrim might 


see the very bush in which the ram had been entangled. Thus 
three great religious events are commemorated in the same 
place. Yet to the medieval pilgrim, pursuing the same method 
of argument, this was not sufficient; and, with a disregard of 
geography only possible in the Middle Ages, he solemnly assures. 
us that here too the brazen serpent was exhibited to the people, 
thus adding the commemoration of one more type. 

It is easy to imagine the causes and to trace the growth of 
these legends and the gradual identification of the sites. It is 
more difficult to exercise a wise discrimination and decide 
which of all these may be true. The margin of doubt may, 
indeed, be reduced to very slight dimensions, for the mass of 
the sites may be immediately and unhesitatingly rejected as 
not only unfounded, but impossible. The site of Jerusalem is 
indeed undoubted, yet it is not superfluous to mention this. 
The Mount of Olives, the Valley of Kedron, and the Pool 
of Siloam may all be accepted. No one doubts that the 
Temple stood somewhere on the Eastern Hill; but the. 
traditional site of Mount Zion must be given up, and there are 
few other sites or even remains, earlier than the medieval 
eres concerning which any certainty can be attained. 

tween the undoubtedly true and undoubtedly false there is 
one ancient site which remains a subject for discussion, and 

that 
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that is the site of the Holy Sepulchre itself. We shall begin 
investigating the arguments for and against this—a task which 
is full of difficulties. 

It is only natural that a place consecrated by so many memories, 
and the centre of so much and such long-continued devotion, 
should be defended with an eagerness which is often uncritical. 
Nor do the attacks on it furnish occasionally better evidences 
of a scientific spirit. They exhibit all the rancour and in- 
tellectual arrogance which are characteristic of a certain type of 
Protestantism. The attack on the genuineness of the site was 
inaugurated by the well known American traveller Robinson, 
and the following example will illustrate the spirit in which 
he conducted his researches :— 

‘The whole scene,’ he writes, ‘was to a Protestant painful and 
revolting. It might perhaps have been less so, had there been mani- 
fested the slightest oe. of faith in the genuineness of the sur- 
rounding objects; but even the monks themselves do not pretend that 
the present sepulchre is anything more than an imitation of the 
original. But to be in the ancient city of the Most High, and to see 
these venerated places and the very name of our holy religion 
— by idle and lying mummeries, while the proud Mussulman 

ooks on with haughty scorn—all this excited in my mind a feeling 
too painful to be borne, and I never visited the place again.’ 


If these were the sentiments with which Robinson began his 
investigations, the conclusions that he arrived at do not seem 
very surprising. Even a slighter amount of the scientific spirit 
is shown by more modern writers, one of whom remarks :— — 


‘It would be a great joy to some could it be proved that the 
second wall runs outside the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, because 
the discovery would absolutely necessitate the downfall of a mass of 
superstition the like of which the world has never seen,’ 


The prejudices which the question arouses form a great 
obstacle to its satisfactory solution. A further difficulty lies 
in the extremely unscientific character of much of the archzo- 
logical work that has been done in Jerusalem. The memoirs 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund rival the hagiological 
literature in the fertility of their unsupported conjectures. 
Excepting in the work of M. Clermont Ganneau, we have 
come across little that suggests that method counts for anything 
in these matters. Almost everything is the result of guess- 
work, The character of the Crusaders’ masonry is well known, 
but no definite criteria have yet been found to distinguish that of 
any other age. The genuineness of the site depends upon the 
position of the walls of the city, and it is largely by guess- 
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work that these are drawn. Comparatively recently the 
foundations of a wall (presumably of Hetodian workmanship) 
have been found near the line of the present walls, west of the 
site of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. They were shown 
to the present writer by one who had got his information from 
Protestant sources, and who told him that they were clearly a 
relic of Josephus’ second wall, and proved conclusively that the 
traditional site could not be genuine. But the fragments are 
in the cellar of a building belonging to a Roman Catholic com- 
munity, who equally positively assert that they are a relic of 
the third wall, and therefore support the genuineness of the 
traditional site. Here we have nothing but assertion and 
conjecture on either side, and the point of interest is that 
neither party seems in the least to perceive how unsubstantial 
is the basis on which its conclusions are reared. 

There are three rival claimants for the site of the Holy 
Sepulchre. The first hardly deserves mention, and may be 
ignored. The well known writer on architecture, Mr. Fer- 
gusson, argued that the building called the Dome of the Rock 
is really the Church of the Resurrection built by Constantine, 
and covers the site of the Holy Sepulchre, It may at once be 
said that no one has accepted this opinion ; and the continuous 
history of the site from the days of Constantine enables us to 
demonstrate its untruth. The second is that known as 
Gordon’s Calvary. With the mystical piety of General Gordon 
we have profound sympathy, nor do we feel that there is any 
need to be personally critical of him because his methods are 
unscientific; but the site itself has nothing to be said for it 
except conjecture. It is, as is well known, a mound somewhat 
conspicuous in appearance, in the face of which there is a 
tomb, situated to the north of the city, and therefore outside 
the present city walls. To the mind of the pious Englishman 
destitute of historical knowledge, and familiar with the well- 
known hymn, ‘ There is a green hill far away, Without a city 
wall,’ the site seems convincing. But the evidence for it is 
non-existent. The identification is simply a guess, like those 
numerous other guesses which have provided us with so many 
hundred sites in Jerusalem. But it is argued that there is no 
other suitable or equally suitable hill outside the city walls. 
We will waive the question for the moment as to whether there 
is any resemblance between the walls as they are now and the 
walls as they then were, and simply ask on what evidence 
Calvary is said to have been a hill. The statement wili not be 
found in the New Testament or any early writers. It was a 
medieval tradition which grew up from the character of the 
ancient 
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ancient sites as re-modelled by Constantine. Calvary, as left 
by him, and as seen throughout the Middle Ages, was clearly 
a hill some twenty feet high. Hence came the mediaeval 
name, Mount Calvary. So the chief, or one of the chief, 
arguments in favour of the new site is really based on an 
unbiblical tradition arising from the characteristics, whether 
natural or artificial, of the old site. Captain Conder has 
found an additional argument in the fact that the new Calvary 
is near the traditional stoning-place of the Jews. This, if it is 
true, harmonises admirably with its propinquity to the tradi- 
tional site of St. Stephen’s martyrdom; but as our Lord was. 
crucified by the Romans, and not stoned by the Jews, we fail 
to see the relevancy of the fact. 

The third claimant is the traditional site. How far is it 
possible to consider it genuine? The problem is really a very 
simple one. First, we have to ask whether it is archeologically 
possible that that site was not always within the city-walls; 
and secondly, whether there was any tradition behind its 
discovery. The one definite fact that we know is that the 
Crucifixion was outside the city, but nigh unto it. Jewish law 
would compel it to be outside, and the circumstances of the trial 
demanded an immediate execution. The opponents of the site 
sometimes argue thus: common sense shows that this site cannot 
be true; it is inside the city; what more need be said? A 
moment’s consideration will show that common sense tells the 


2 Rie other way. It is generally admitted that the present city occupies, 
a a approximately, the same ground as that of Hadrian or Constan- 
Fi 4 tine, and that then, as now, the site of the Sepulchre was 
Bat within the walls. Those who discovered the site under Con- 
ay stantine were well acquainted with the New Testament ; even if 
ake their discovery had been nothing more than an invention, they 
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would have taken the trouble to make it a probable one. The 


howe fact that a site was selected which at that time was within the 
ee. city seems to show that the discoverers were guided by tradition. 
He fy But have we any ground for thinking that the position of the 
Ne city may have been in any way changed? We not only have 


—— for thinking that it may have: we know that it has, 
he present city covers the high ground above the Valleys of 
Jehoshaphat and Hinnom. It has shifted considerably to the 
north. Originally, all the southern slopes of the Temple Hill, 
as far as the Pool of Siloam, and of the hill now called Mount 
Zion were inside the ancient city. Naturally, therefore, its 
original extent towards the north and north-west would not be 
so great, When we come to particulars, we are landed in a 
labyrinth of speculations. According to Josephus, the “~ 
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towards the north was defended by three walls. The first 
stretched from the tower of Hippicus to the Temple; the 
second, starting from the same tower, went in a somewhat 
circular track to the tower of Antonia, and enclosed the hill, 
or fortress, called Acra; the third ran north of the other two, 
and enclosed the new suburb. The first two walls existed at 
the time of the Crucifixion ; the third was built about twelve 
years later by Herod Agrippa. It is admitted that probably 
the site of the Holy Sepulchre was within the third or outer- 
most wall ; the question is what was the course of the second 
wall. 

It is impossible for us to discuss in detail the archeological 
and topographical questions involved. It is rather our duty to 
report the results of investigation and to estimate their value. 
We are largely, in fact, in the hands of experts, and Jerusalem 
experts do not inspire confidence. But the result, so far as it 
goes, of recent discovery, is to put the site outside the second 
wall, There are three principal arguments, There are remains 
of ancient Jewish graves on the present site, and this proves 
that it must have been without the city, as burial within the 
walls was not allowed. The most recent attempts at tracing 
the second walls are those of Herr Schick, whose fairness is 
undoubted, and who has for years examined every drain, cistern, 
or foundation which it was possible to investigate. The line 
that he has drawn passes a short distance to the east of the site 
of the Sepulchre, and leaves it definitely outside the second wall. 
There is a certain want of clearness in his descriptions, and a 
considerable element of conjecture in his deductions; but, so 
far as investigation goes at present, his results are probable. 
Discovery and conjecture have, however, gone farther. The 
Temains of some massive masonry to the east of the present church, 
and of some rock-cut steps, have led to the conjecture that 
the platform rising above the market-place—where the present - 
Abyssinian convent is, where formerly were the cloister and 
priory of the Latin Canons, and, earlier still, the great Basilica 
of Constantine—was the site of the fortress of Acra, of the 
Pretorium of Pontius Pilate, and of the trial of our Lord. 
This ingenious, but not impossible, series of identifications 
has the ultimate result of vindicating for the property of the 
Russian church a holy site which is also claimed elsewhere by 
the Sisters of Mount Zion. It is obvious that the superstructure 
is somewhat large for its foundations. It is enough for our 
purpose to notice that the archeological evidence, so far as 
there is anything in it, points to the traditional site having been 
outside the second wall. 
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The second question is how far there is any positive evidence 
for the identification. The answer to this depends upon the 
narrative of the original discovery. The ordinary story ascribes 
this to the Empress Helena, the mother of Constantine, and 
generally adds details obviously legendary, about the finding of 
the True Cross—details which naturally impair the credibility 
of the narrative. But nothing of this occurs in any writer 
before the fifth century ; while there is a contemporary account 
-written by the historian Eusebius, himself a native of Pales- 
tine, which is quite free from legendary details, and makes no 
mention of the True Cross, nor of the Emperor’s mother 
Helena. He tells us how, after the Council of Nicza, the 
pious Emperor addressed himself to a work worthy of record :— 

* He judged it incumbent on him to render the blessed locality of 
our Saviour’s Resurrection an object of attraction and veneration to 
all. He issued immediate injunctions, therefore, for the erection on 
that spot of a House of Prayer; and this he did, not in the mere 


impulse of his own mind, but being moved in spirit by the Saviour 


Himeelf.’ ‘The Sacred Cave’ (Eusebius tells ») ‘certain impious 
and godless persons had thought to remove entirely from the eyes of 
men, supposing in their folly that they would be able effectually to 
obscure the truth.’ (‘ De Vita Constant.,’ caps. 25, 26.) 


They had covered the cave with a mound of earth, and then 
ved it with stone ; over this they had built a temple of Venus. 
This place Constantine ordered to be purified. The temple 
and statues were overthrown, all the materials heaped on the 
t were removed, and the soil which had been polluted by the 
holatrous worship taken away. 


‘But as soon as the original surface of the ground beneath the 
covering of earth appeared, immediately, and contrary to all expecta- 
tion, the venerable and hallowed monument of our Saviour’s Resurrec- 
tion was discovered. Then, indeed, did this most holy cave present 
a faithful similitude of His return to life, in that, after lying buried 
in darkness, it again emerged to light, and afforded to all who came 
to witness the sight a clear and visible proof of the wonders of 
which that spot had once been the scene, a testimony to the Resurrec- 
tion of the Saviour clearer than any voice could give.’ (Ib., cap. 28.) 


An attentive perusal of the narrative of Eusebius suggests 
that in the search for the Sepulchre there was no uncertainty. 
Constantine had before the discovery already determined to 
adorn the site; there was no doubt where to look for it; it 
was clearly believed that it had been deliberately eoncealed 
and profaned by the erection of a temple of Venus; the 
progress of the works showed what had been done; and there 
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was natural surprise that those who had taken so much trouble 
to conceal, had not first destroyed, the tomb. There is nothing 
improbable in this account. We know that there was a 
temple of Venus in Jerusalem. When the = go Hadrian, 
two hundred years before, rebuilt the partially ruined city, 
under the name of Elia, his object was to obliterate all traces 
of its religious character. On the site of the Jewish temple 
he built a temple of Jupiter Capitolinus: in like manner, we 
are to understand, on the site of the Sepulchre he caused a 
temple of Venus to be erected. If the aim was deliberatel 
to insult and profane Christian worship, the plan showed skill, 
but the only result was to assist the Christians in rediscovering 
the site. 

Certainty in such a matter is clearly impossible, but the 
argument in favour of the traditional site is, we maintain, 
stronger than has generally been supposed. But if there be 
some doubt attached to the genuineness, there is none as to the 
interest of its history. From the days of Constantine to our 
own time, the buildings have been subjected to every sort 
of vicissitude; and the Holy Sepulchre has been the inspira- 
tion or the scene of some of the most romantic deeds of the 
Middle Ages. The history of the buildings embraces five 
periods, The churches erected by Constantine were consecrated 
with great magnificence in the year 335, and remained standing 
until their destruction by the Persian king Chosroes in the 
year 614, Rebuilt, if only partially, by the Patriarch Modestus, 
they were more than once exposed to Mohammedan violence, 
po were again completely destroyed (so we are told) by 
the mad Sultan of Egypt, el Hakim, in the year 1010. He 
immediately ordered the buildings that he had destroyed to be 
re-erected, and they were ultimately restored by Constantine 
Monomachus and the Byzantine Emperor, The fourth stage is 
represented by the buildings of the Crusaders in 1130. After 
uiadiine to many injuries and partial restorations, these were 
ultimately destroyed by a great fire in 1808, when the present 
church was constructed on the old lines, from designs by a 
Greek architect. It must be remembered that no architectural 
destruction is ever complete if the work of rebuilding be soon 
taken in hand. The main outlines of the church of Constan- 
tine have helped to shape all the different restorations, and the 
buildings of the Crusaders hardly differed in plan from the 
church of the present day. saat 

When Constantine cleared the site it must have presented a 
rocky incline, sloping from north-west to south-east, with a 

ion running across it, in the face of which was a yes 
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tomb, and with a rocky knoll towards the south-east. The tomb 
was looked upon as the Sepulchre, and the rocky knoll claimed 
to be Golgotha. Further to the east was a large depression 
cut in the rock, and beyond again, an elevated platform. The 
wall, if our surmises are right, ran to the south and east of the 
site, the platform had been scarped for the erection of some 
tower or fortress, and further to the east the ground sank rapidly 
into the Tyropeon Valley. In order to make a level site for his 
buildings, Constantine cut away the rock all round the Sepulchre, 
so that it was left standing like a dome in the middle, and 
towards the west made an apsidal termination. The whole area 
to the west and north was bounded by the rock, to the south by 
an enclosing wall. Over the sepulchre was erected a circular 
building, called the Church of the Resurrection or Anastasis. 
The hill of Calvary was adorned with a large cross; further 
to the east, on the higher ground of the rocky platform, was 
built the large Basilica or Martyrium, with its fagade turned 
towards the market street. The plan of Jerusalem, recently 
found in the mosaics of Madeba, shows us that a long street, 
starting at what is now called the Damascus Gate, ran due 
north and south. It had on each side a row of columns, like the 
great street of Damascus called ‘ Straight,’ or the long colonnades 
of Samaria, remains of which still exist. This was, in the days 
of Eusebius, as in the times of the Crusaders, and as it is still, 
the street of the bazaar or market; for there has been no 
important change in the outline of the city since their days. 
Along the western side of this street ran the Propylea of the 
Basilica ; an atrium, probably not very large, and a flight of steps 
led up to the three eastern doors. ‘To the left of the entrance 
was a chamber in which the remains of the True Cross were 
preserved. The Basilica itself was, we may presume, of the same 
character as the buildings of Constantine at Rome. There was 
a double row of columns at each side. At the west end was 
the altar, with a covering supported by nine columns, above 
what is now called the Chapel of Helena, where the Cross was 
reported to have been found, and the apse itself was adorned 
with twelve marble columns. There must have been entrances 
into the court to the west, in which were the Church of the 
Resurrection and the cross-crowned hill of Calvary. The 
whole was surrounded by porticoes, the exact size of which we 
have no data at present for calculating, and the enclosures coa- 
tained also large cisterns (still left), a baptistery, and probably 
other buildings. 
_ Further description would be tedious, On the opposite page 
is a plan, drawn after very careful measurements on the spot, by 
Vol. 190.—No. 379. I Mr. 
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Mr. Jeffery, and a copy of an old mosaic, in which he recognises 
a possible picture of these buildings. Some remaihs still exist. 
In the buildings of the Russian Palestine Society will be found 
the bases of columns belonging to the Propylea, and remains 
of walls and steps, More remains are imbedded in some of 
the surrounding houses, and if excavations were possible much 
might be discovered. The dome over the Holy Sepulchre 
still covers the same ground as the buildings of Constantine, 
but whether any further remains exist is doubtful. Of these 
buildings we have an elaborate, grandiloquent, and confused 
account by Eusebius, Cyril of Jerusalem delivered, partly in 
the Basilica, partly in the Anastasis, his well known lectures, 
and was able to add weight to his instructions from the sacred 
scenes by which he was surrounded. A pious pilgrim from 
Bordeaux saw the buildings being constructed. A noble lady, 
who is usually called Sylvia, describes the lengthy and elaborate 
services which were continued day and night on the holy sites, 
towards the close of the fourth century; and several other 
accounts of pilgrimages, or guides for pilgrims, give us 
additional information, or provide us with curious legends, 

For nearly three hundred years the buildings of Constantine 
remained standing. Doubtless the accumulated. piety of 
successive generations added to their wealth and magnificence ; 
a facile imagination largely increased the number of their 
sacred sites ; some minor alterations, including a church on or 
near Calvary and the roofing over of a portion of the court, 
are suggested, but no material changes were made. During 
all these years the buildings were the goal of countless pilgrims. 
Paula, the companion of Jerome, tells us how the foremost men 
of all nations came thither :— 


‘The Briton, separated from our world, if he has made any pro- 
gress in religion, leaves the setting sun, and seeks a place known to 
him only by fame and the narrative of the Scriptures. Why need 
we mention the Armenians, the Persians, the natives of India and 
Ethiopia . .. who all, fulfilling the words of our Saviour, “ Wheresoever 
the carcase is, there will the eagles be gathered together,” flock to 
these places and display to us examples of diverse excellence?’ 


It is well known that the enthusiastic approval of this pious 
lady was not always endorsed ; Gregory of Nyssa has expatiated 
on the ‘evils of pilgrimage in a manner which weed have 
pleased Erasmus, and Jerome found it necessary to say that— 
‘though the place of the Cross and the Resurrection ar a be profit- 
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those who say, “The temple of the Lord, the temple of the wre 
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must be reminded of the Apostle’s words, “Ye are the temple of 
the Lord, and the Holy Spirit dwelleth in you.” It is as easy to 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven from Britain as from Jerusalem ; 
for the Kingdom of God is within you.’ (Epist. 49.) 


But we must pass on from these centuries of exaggerated piety, 
superstition, and controversy, when the youthful vigour of the 
Gospel seemed to bring into greater relief the follies and vices 
of a worn-out civilisation, to the terrible judgment which the 
seventh century brought. In the year 614 the invasion of 
Chosroes revealed for the first time the weakness of the 
Byzantine Empire. Jerusalem was once more subject to the rule 
of the followers of Zoroaster; the Persian army and crowds of 
Jews, who seized this opportunity for avenging themselves, 
united to destroy the buildings of the Holy Sepulchre ; while the 
wood of the True Cross and the Patriarch of Jerusalem were 
carried into captivity. This might have been forgotten. The 
energy of Modestus began the work of reparation, and the 
Emperor Heraclius, on September 14th, 629—a day still 
celebrated even in the English calendar—carried on his 
shoulder into the Holy City, walking barefoot and clothed in 
mean garments, the precious relic, which he had recovered 
from the Persians. His triumph was disgraced by a massacre 
of the Jews. But only a few years passed after this triumphal 
entry when,. in 636, the Patriarch Sophronius, despairing of 
help from Constantinople, after doing all that was possible to 
defend the city, capitulated on honourable terms to the Caliph 
Omar, and the Holy City became the possession of the Infidels. 

The terms of the capitulation preserved to the Christians 
their lives and the holy places, The incidents have been 
adorned, perhaps, by Oriental imagination, but one event must 
be recorded, as it left its mark on the history of the buildings. 
The following is the narrative of Eutychius, the Egyptian 
Church historian :— 


‘Omar entered the city, and sat down with Sophronius in the 
innermost part of the Church of the Sepulchre. The time of prayer 
approached, and Omar wished to pray. “ Pray here,” said Sophronius. 
“ Not here,” answered Omar. Sophronius led him into the Basilica, 
and spread a carpet in the middle of it that Omar might pray. As 
he again refused, the Patriarch led him outside, to the steps by the 
entrance of the Church of Constantine. Here Omar prayed alone. 
Afterwards he asked, “Do you know why I could not pray inside?” 
“ How could I know that?” said Sophronius. Omar replied, “If 
I had prayed inside the Church, it would have been lost to you. 
After my death the Moslem would have taken it from you, for they 
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- He then gave an order allowing the Moslem to pray singly 
on the steps, but forbidding them to assemble there for prayers, 
or the voice of the muezzin to be heard. Eutychius tells us 
that at his time (950) this command had been disobeyed, and 
a mosque, called the Mosque of Omar, had been erected in 
half the vestibule of the church. We have recalled this 
incident, which is probably well known to many of our readers, 
because a Cufic inscription, belonging to the ninth or tenth 
century, which obviously refers to it, has recently been discovered 
in a wall just above the steps of the Basilica :— 

‘In the Name of God, the Faithful, the Merciful. From the 
exalted Majesty the high command is issued that this Mosque is to 
be well guarded and maintained in good condition. No one under 
our protection [i.e. Christians or Jews] shall be allowed to enter, 
either under the pretext of giving evidence on oath or for any other 
object. Great care is to be taken not to contravene this, and to 
conform to the regulations issued in accordance with this command. 
May it be God’s will.’ 

The chief incident during the early period of Mohammedan 
rule was the intercourse of Haroun-al-raschid and Charlemagne. 
The Frankish King was the friend of the Caliph, and the 
embassies which passed between them attracted the attention 
of East and West. The Caliph became the official protector of 
the Christians in Jerusalem, and, in connexion with the Church 
of St. Mary Latin—the place where the Latin rite was cele- 
brated—he built a convent and hospice for the entertainment 
of pilgrims. The early Caliphs were both upright and capable. 
The pledges made to the Christians were respected. The 
festivals and fairs of Jerusalem attracted pilgrims from all 
parts of the world, one of whom, a Frankish bishop, Arculphus, 
has left us not only a description, but a plan of the churches. 
Driven out of his course by contrary winds, he was entertained 
by Adamnan in the island of Iona. He described the wonders 
he had seen, and drew plans on wax tablets, which were 
given to the world first by Adamnan, and then by Bede. 
Arculphus enumerates four churches: the circular Church of 
the Anastasis, containing the Sepulchre; the Church of 
St. Mary to the south; the church over Golgotha; and the 
Basilica of Constantine, over the place where the True Cross 
was found. Between these was an open space, where lamps 
were always burning day and night, and other buildings, in 
which were exhibited the cup which our Lord had blessed at 
the Last Supper, and the lance with which His side was 

ierced. If we may trust the plan, the building shown as the 
ilica was very small in size, and suggests that after the 
destruction 
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destruction of 614 it had never been rebuilt. ‘There was 
probably a small building above the Chapel of St. Helena, and 
the rest was in ruins, 

As the end of the first Christian millennium approached, the 
disquiet of the East increased ; the rulers were incompetent, and 
order was relaxed ; yet the West continued to send its pilgrims 
in ever-increasing numbers, More than once the buildings of 
the Holy Sepulchre suffered injury; imprisonment, and even 
death, became the punishment for Christianity, But it was in 
the reign of the mad Sultan Hakim that these calamities culmi- 
nated. Historians have discussed the motives which prompted 
him ; but a Sultan who aspires to be divine, who has founded a 
religion, and who at the end of his life disappears ‘from red 
Mokattam’s rocky verge’ into eternity, hardly requires motives 
for his actions. His cruelties to the Copts in Egypt have never 
been forgotten. In Jerusalem he issued the following decree: 
‘The Imaun, the Commander of the Faithful, orders you to 
destroy the Church of Al Kumfmab, that its earth shall become 
heaven, and its length its breadth. The name Kumamah 
means a dunghill. It was given, in accordance with a typical 
Mohammedan form of pleasantry, as a pun on the word 
Kayamah, which means the Resurrection. This decree was 
carried out with what was, for Orientals, very considerable 
thoroughness ; but natural sluggishness, a miracle, or the fall 
of material from the dome above, protected the Cave of the 
Resurrection ; and the author of this destruction himself, we are 
told, gave the order for its restoration. 

This restoration, completed about the year 1048, was largely 
the work of the Byzantine Emperor Constantine Monomachus. 
The Church of the rasan was rebuilt on the old lines; to 
the south of it we hear now for the first time of the row of three 
chapels, which still exists. There was a wall round Golgotha, and 
some sort of roof above it; but the Basilica of Constantine was 
now certainly in ruins. The appearance of the buildings during 
this period is described by a Persian traveller, whose account is 
as accurate as Oriental accounts can be expected to be:— 


‘In the Holy City the Christians possess a church which they 
call Bai’at-al-Kumémah, and they hold it in great veneration. Every 
year great multitudes of people from Rum come hither to perform 
their visitation ; and the Emperor of Byzantium himself even comes 
here, but privily so that no one should recognise him. . . . At the 
present day the church is a most spacious building, and is capable of 
containing 8,000 persons. The edifice is built, with the utmost skill, 
of coloured marbles, with ornamentation and sculptures. Inside 
the church is everywhere adorned with Byzantine brocade, worked 
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in gold with pictures. And they have portrayed Jesus— be 
upon Him !—who at times is shewn riding upon an ass. ere are 
es pictures representing other of the prophets, as, for instance, 
Abraham, and Ishmael, and Isaac, and Jacob with his sons—peace 
be upon them all! These pictures they have overlaid with a varnish 
of the oil of Sandaracha ; and for the face of each portrait they have 
made a plate of thin glass, which is set thereon, and is perfectly 
t. This dispenses with the need of a curtain, and prevents 
any dust or dirt from settling on the pai ting, for the glass is cleaned 
daily by the servants [of the church]. Besides this [Church of the 
Resurrection] there are many others | in Jerusalem}, all very skilfully 
built ; but to describe them all would lead into too great length. In 
the church [of the is a picture 
parts, representing heaven and he One shows the people o 
ise in paradise, while the other shews eo of hell in hell, 
with all that therein is ; and assuredly there is nowhere else in the 
world a picture such as this. There are seated in this church great 
numbers of priests and monks, who read the evangel and say prayers, 
for both by day and by night they are occupied after this manner.’* 
The epoch of the Crusades once more brought Jerusalem into 
the main current of history, and caused great changes in the 
buildings of the Holy Sepulchre. It would be beside our pur- 
pose to dwell on the events of this period. After the destruction 
of more than one host, the march of the first Crusade culminated 
in the capture of Jerusalem, on July 15th, 1099. The holy 
place, which had been the object of the — seemed for 
a moment to be forgotten in the ardour of battle; but we are 


told how Godfrey of Bouillon, attended only by three serving 
men, left the other knights to the excitement of the massacre in 
which, under the Dome of the Rock, they were slaughtering the 
defenceless Moslems until the blood came up to their horses’ 
necks, that he might at once pray at the place where his 
Redeemer had laid down His life for him, His example was 
followed, and a long rocession of knights and clergy made their 
c 


way up to the Sepulchre, with psalms and hymns. Here, eight 
days afterwards, Godfrey refused to wear an earthly crown 
where his Saviour had worn a crown of thorns, and signalised 
his devotion to the church by the rich endowments which he 
offered. 

The Crusaders had conquered Jerusalem partly, at any rate, at 
the instigation and with the assistance of the native Christians, 
but they exhibited a complete disregard of their rights and 
customs. The rule of the Crusaders was, for the Orthodox 
Church, more galling, if perhaps less dangerous, than that of 


* ‘Na&sir-i-Khasrau : of a Journey through Syria and Pales tine. 
the 
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the Saracens; the churches, which had never been taken from 
the native Christians by the Mohammedans, were seized by the 
Christian conquerors. But if their government was deficient 
in tolerance and statesmanship, they left in their architecture 
splendid memorials of their presence. At the Holy Sepulchre 
a body of Canons was appointed for the services of the church, 
and the buildings, after a time, were completely refashioned. 
A large choir was built to the east of the Sepulchre, stretching 
as far as the crypt of St. Helena, and joining the dome over the. 
tomb, while a transept to the south enabled Calvary to be 
enclosed under the same roof. All the holy sites were now 
within one building, and the plan of the church became what 
it is at the present day. To the east of the new choir, where 
the Basilica of Constantine had stood, the cloisters of the 
newly-appointed Canons were built, with the refectory to the 
south and the dormitory to the north, while further to the east 
were perhaps the buildings of the priory. 

Much of the Crusaders’ work still survives, The southern 
facade, by which the Holy Sepulchre is now entered, is 
Romanesque in style, with interesting Byzantine detail; the 
restored choir, now occupied by the Greeks, may preserve a. 
good deal of medizval masonry ; while in the court to the east of . 
the church the remains of the cloister may still be seen, where 
the Abyssinian monks have erected their half-savage huts among : 
the ruins of the Gothic arches, on the ground once occupied by 
the Basilica of Constantine. 

The energy and vigour of the Crusaders filled Jerusalem with 
a long series of other buildings, the ruins of many of which still 
survive, To the south of the Holy Sepulchre arose the Hospice 
and Church of the Knights of St. John, the vaults of which may 
still be seen, an imposing specimen of Gothic architecture ; 
to the east of these was the Convent of St. Mary the Less, and 
beyond again, the Benedictine Abbey of Santa Maria Maggiore, 
the church of which occupied the site, and supplied the design. 
for the new German church, while the cloisters are among the 
most beautiful remains in Jerusalem. 

A dramatic scene attended, we are told, the opening of the 
new buildings. They were consecrated in the year 1149, in 
the presence of Louis VII. of France, accompanied by Eleanor, 
his Queen—the Rose of Aquitaine—and his knights, or such 
of them as had escaped the slaughter in the mountains 
of Phrygia. The superb procession defiled around the Holy 
Sepulchre, led by the Patriarch Fulcher of Tyre. At the 
moment when it passed the massive substructures which form 
@ passage between the church and the patriarchate to the — 
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of the Ichre, there darted out towards them one who 
seemed a living corpse; his cheeks were hollow, his forehead 
emaciated, his eyes glaring. He began to reproach the Queen 
with her criminal amours, but his reproaches were broken by 
words of affection. He addressed her as his daughter. This 
miserable object had come forth from an in constructed 
within the thickness of the walls. It was William VIII., Count 
of Poitou and Duke of Guyenne, father of Eleanor. He shortly 
afterwards fled from Jerusalem, and died as a hermit in the 
district of Compostella, in Spain.* 

We may add here some extracts from contemporary accounts 
of this church :— 


‘ The church [#.e. the dome of the Sepulchre] is supported below by 
eight square piers and sixteen monolithic columns ; but above, since 
it is vaulted both above and below like the Church at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
it is supported in the same fashion by eight piers and sixteen 
columns. The string-course which runs round the whole church 
glows with mosaic work of ria emate beauty. . . . Upon the wall 
itself rests a leaden roof, supported by rafters of cypress wood, having 
a large round opening in the midst. Moreover, there adjoins this 
church a sanctuary or holy of holies [i.e. the choir], of marvellous 
workmanship, which was subsequently built by the Franks. The 
Canons hold prebends, and half the offerings of the Holy Sepulchre 
are assigned to them for income, while the other half is appropriated 
for the use of the Patriarch. The high altar is dedicated to the name 
and in honour of our Lord and Saviour, and behind it is placed the 
seat of the Patriarch, above which hang from the arch of the sanctuary 
a very great and adorable picture of our Lady, a picture of St. John 
Baptist, and a third picture of Holy Gabriel, her bridesman.... 
About the middle of the choir is a small open altar of great sanctity, 
on the flooring whereof is marked a cross inscribed in a circle, which 
signifies that on this spot Joseph and Nicodemus laid our Lord’s 
body to wash it after they had taken it down from the Cross. .. . The 
religious sects which celebrate divine service in the ohurch at 
Jerusalem are Latins, Syrians, Armenians, Greeks, Jacobites, and 
Nubians. .. . It remains now to speak of Mount Calvary. . . . Before 
the door of the church, which is covered with bronze and is of a 
double form, one mounts by about fifteen steps to a small chamber 
which is railed and adorned with paintings. Here at the top of 
the stairs stand guardians watching the entrance, who only allow 
so many pilgrims as they choose to enter. . . . From the vestibule 
one ascends by three steps through another door, into the Chapel 
of Calvary. . . . Upon the west side of Calvary there is a picture 
upon the wall in which these verses may be seen in golden 


* Couret, ‘Les Légendes du Saint Sépulcre,’ p. 100. 
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* This place was hallowed by Christ's blood before ; 
Our consecration cannot make it more ; 
Howbeit, the buildings round this stone in date 
Were on July the fifteenth consecrate, 
By Fulcher Patriarch in solemn state.’ * 


The courage and romance, the mistakes and the errors, the 
weakness and crimes of the Crusaders must not occupy our 
attention any longer. With the conquest of Jerusalem by 
Saladin in 1187—a conquest facilitated, it is said, by the quarrels 
of the Greeks and Latins—the period of activity and splendour 
came to an end, and the history of Jerusalem, as that of the 
whole of the East, became more and more sordid and unfruitful. 
Yet the Middle Ages afford us one other striking episode. The 
crusade of Frederick II. has always attracted perhaps more than 
its fair share of interest, because the character, the aims, and 
the fortune of the Emperor differ so widely from those of other 
medizval monarchs. He was as incomprehensible to the East 
as to the West. The Mohammedan could understand the 
Crusader who would massacre the Infidel in the cause of religion ; 
he could not understand a Christian whose tolerance seemed to 
him the result only of want of faith. Frederick was excom- 
municated by the Pope for not going on the Crusade; he was 
excommunicated again for going. He succeeded in winning 
for the Christians, by diplomacy, everything which they 
required—the control of the Holy City, and access from the 
sea-coast. But in all that he did he found himself hampered by 
the hostility of the clergy, of the monks, of the Templars and 
the Hospitallers ; the Teutonic Knights were his only support. 
When he entered the Holy Sepulchre, he took from the altar 
the crown of Jerusalem, which he claimed in right of his wife, 
and placed it on his own head; for no one ventured to crown 
one who was excommunicate, and the followers of the Pope 
described him as the Abomination of Desolation. A Moham- 
medan, appointed to accompany him when he visited the 
Sakrah, has left us a contemporary account: ‘The Emperor 
was red-haired and bald. His sight was feeble. If he had 
been a slave, no one would have given two hundred drachmas 
for him, His conversation showed that he did not believe in 
the Christian religion. He never spoke but to rail at it.’ 

It is impossible to say how far we should believe the stories 
told to Frederick’s discredit. He was opposed by the religious’ 
Orders, the most implacable and tec of enemies, to whom 


* Theoderich, ‘ Description of the Holy Places,’ pp. 10 et seg. Palestine Pil- 
grims Text Society, vol. v. These extracts are very much shortened. 
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probably it was the greatest of his crimes that under the protec- 
tion of his Knights Mohammedans were allowed to worship in 
the Mosque of Omar side by side with Christians, and that he 
showed a desire to respect the rights and the religious scruples 
of his opponents and allies, It is interesting to notice that the 
Sultan of Egypt, with whom Frederick had made a treaty bene- 
ficial to both sides, was regarded with the same suspicion by 
the Caliph as Frederick by the Pope, and that the se of 
Damascus resounded with denunciations of the traitor to his 
religion. 

The crime of Frederick and of Malek-Kamel was that they 
had attempted to adjust the rights of both parties. The Chris- 
tians were to possess and were guaranteed access to the holy 
places, but they were not allowed to rebuild the wall of the 
city. The Mohammedan was to have access to the one spot 
that he held sacred. Does not this compromise suggest that 
these two rulers of different faiths, who amused their leisure 
and enlivened their diplomatic correspondence by setting one 
another geometrical problems, failed by being too tolerant for 
their age ; and may we not re-echo the criticism of the chronicler 
on the Pope, who had ruined the cause of the Christians by 
the interdict he had launched and the divisions he had caused : 
* It was a wrong done to the Christians which would remain to 
the last Judgment Day’? 

To the visit of Frederick the church probably owed the con- 
struction of the tower to the west of the present entrance, 
The treaty which he had made was renewed by Richard Duke 
of Cornwall, The walls of Jerusalem were partially rebuilt, 
and the mosques of the city, so the Mohammedans assure us, 
were profaned by the Christians with cups of wine. But this 
jast triumph was only of short duration. In 1244 a Kharizmian 
invasion swept over the country, and Jerusalem fell. 


* The city was taken without a struggle, the few Christians who had 
remained behind and sought sanctuary in the Church of the Resur- 
rection were disembowelled before the Sepulchre, the priests who 
were ministering at the altars were beheaded, and the sacred places 
insulted with all kinds of pollution. The slabs of marble around the 
Sepulchre were thrown down, the sculptured columns before it taken 
away and sent as trophies to adorn the tomb of Mohammed. The 

raves of the Christian kings of blessed memory, who had been buried 
in the same church, were ransacked, and their bones scattered 


From this date onwards to the present day—a period of 
more than six hundred and fifty years—there is little of interest 
to record. The Greeks, who had been deprived of most of 
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‘their rights and buildings by the Latins, regained what they 
had lost when their Christian deliverers finally withdrew. For 
the most part the rights which they had acquired have been 
respected by the successive Mohammedan dynasties which have 
ruled over Jerusalem, though intervals of persecution have 
occurred. But the spiritual condition of the Christians has 
suffered much more injury from the combination of a partial 
establishment with an absolute injunction not to preach the faith 
to the non-believer than could have been caused by any perse- 
cutions. The energies of the different religious bodies have been 
devoted mainly to continuous disputes concerning the possession 
of the various holy places and chapels—disputes in which 
Western diplomacy has occasionally interfered. From time to 
time there has been damage done to the buildings, and there 
have been partial restorations, but no change of any importance 
has been made, The following story, from the end of the 
Middle Ages, has perhaps some interest :— 


‘ At the end of the fifteenth century, at the dawn of modern days, 
a strange unknown figure of an old man haunted the buildings of 
St. Sepulchre. He was of great height, of a severe majestic expression, 
quite bald, but with a very long white beard. Although a laymau 
he lived with the Franciscans, following their rule and dressing in 
their robe of brown cloth. He acted as Procureur for the convent. 
The pilgrims esteemed him highly, and the Infidels viewed him with 
@ superstitious regard. Thanks to his influence and efforts, the 
Franciscans, in spite of the jealousy of the Greeks and the hatred of 
the Jews, obtained many advantages with the Moslem guardians of 
St. Sepulchre. His real name is quite unknown ; he was only called 
Brother John. But a suspicion lingers that he was a grand seigneur, 
a knight of highest lineage, and a near relative of the Hohenzollern 
of Brandenburg. He lived retired under the shadows of the arches 
of St. Sepulchre, and, according to the credulous Abyssinians and 
Copts, he might be seen conversing at midnight with the shadows and 
ghosts of those who reposed under the tombstones of the church. 
His only recreation seemed to be to patch up the ruined buildings as 
far as he possibly could, and also to remove the tablets and other 
mementoes (such as coats of arms, &c.), left behind by vainglorious 
ilgrims, even in the walls of the Holy Sepulchre itself. He also 
the high office of solemnly arming the chevaliers in the crypt of 
the Sepulchre, and for this purpose he had received legitimate powers 
from both Pope and Emperor. Amongst those who have owed their 
knighthood to him are the Counts of Solm and Nassau, the Prince 
Palatine of the Khine, Barons Zimmern and Stoffel, the Frenchman. 
Philippe des Voisins, Count de Montaut, and the Italian Santo. 
Brascha, Chancellor of the Duke of Milan. If the Infidels had but 
known, he would have paid with his life for his courageous ministry, 
for 
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for an implacable law prohibited, under penalty of death, the use or 
possession of arms by Christians within Jerusalem. During more 
than sixteen years, 1479 to 1495, he was to be found at his post of 
honour . . . then he re and his tomb is unknown. Perha: 
some future explorers of old travels in the Levant may discover the 
name of this mysterious Brother John, the Tertiary of St. Francis, 
the unknown and anonymous protector of the Holy Sepulchre.’ * 


The last great destruction was in the pal 1808. A fire des- 
troyed a large part of the Church of the Resurrection and of the 
Choir of the Canons—now the Greek Church; and it is to the 
restoration after that event that we owe the present not 
unimposing, but singularly featureless, building. One act of 
vandalism must be recorded. A chapel beneath the Hill of 
Calvary, known as the Tomb of Melchizedec, had held the 
tombs of the Latin Kings of the Holy City, They had been 
partially damaged at the time of the Kharizmian invasion; 
they had probably suffered other damage since. Every trace of 
these was now swept away. We naturally deplore this exhibi- 
tion of religious rancour; but the Greeks may be allowed to 
plead in excuse that the inscriptions on the tombs recorded, 
amongst the meritorious acts of the heroes, their defence of 
Christian truth against a schismatic Church, The memory 
of the Crusades, and of later acts of religious aggression, 
has left an undying sense of bitterness among Eastern 
Christians. 

There is no need to give a plan of the church as it is at the 

resent day. The main lines are the same as they were in the 
Middle Ages. The rivalry of various sects would have 
prevented the slightest deviation from the boundaries of the 
different holy places. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
the two main sites are the same as shown under Constantine. 
Whether, after all, the Holy Sepulchre, under the marble with 
which it is covered, still bears signs of having once been a cave 
cut in the rock, we may not be able to say; the natural rock is 
undoubtedly to be seen on Calvary. The remaining sites 
possess only an antiquarian interest, and need not trouble us 
any further, nor need we dwell on the details of the struggle 
between the different sects for their possession. But we should 
clearly grasp the reality of these struggles and the interests 
they involve. Jerusalem is at the present day more and more 
closely connected with the Western world. Pilgrimage is not 
declining: it is increasing with increased facilities. The 
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reports brought home by the Russian pilgrims are disseminated 
throughout the whole empire, and any day a spark might be lit 
which would kindle into a burning flame the intense religious 
ardour of the Slavonic races, 

A striking picture by a well-known artist has, this year, 
presented to us the ceremony, or miracle, of the Holy Fire at 
Jerusalem. The brilliancy of the colouring, which ma 
exaggerate, but does no more than exaggerate, the bright hues 
of the East, the varied character of the spectators or worshippers, 
the crowds of Eastern peasants and pilgrims, the priests in 
their varied dresses, the Turkish soldiers, the struggle, the 
disorder, the excitement, are all vividly put before us. A 
religious enthusiasm which knows no restraints of order or 
reason, a superstition which may be baseless but is yet a 
power, are natural and at home in the East. We must 
remember that the Patriarch has had the courage to state 
publicly what has long appeared in official writings, that no 
miracle is performed, and that the ceremony is really symbolical. 
It is as old as the ninth century, when it is mentioned by 
Bernard the Wise; the impostures of which the Christians 
were guilty are reputed to have been one of the causes of the 
destruction of the church by Hakim. The Latins have lon 
refused to take part in a ceremony in which they cannot hol 
the chief place, and add to the strangeness of the scene by 
jeering at the superstition of the Greeks. The orgies which 
signalise the night passed by the pilgrims in the church, the 
wild disorder, the strong passions aroused, often causing blood- 
shed, naturally evoke a good deal of repugnance; but the 
abolition of the ceremony at the present day might be prolific 
of terrible scenes of violence, and might be disastrous far 
beyond the limits of Palestine. 

At present the Holy City is enjoying an unwonted period of 

ce. A new Jerusalem is rising outside the walls, and 
different nations seem to be competing with one another in 
the size and conspicuousness of their buildings. Russia has a 
a huge compound; France has built hospitals like barracks ; 
even Menelik has asserted his rule over Abyssinia by erecting 
a large new church. The interest and importance of this 
hallowed site have not declined, for it is still religious emotions 
and passions which rouse men most deeply. There may yet 
be a struggle for its possession to come, and such a struggle 
would be widely disastrous, The thoughtful Christian may 
well obey the admonition of the Psalmist: ‘Pray for the peace 
of Jerusalem,’ 
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Me of Art. VII.—1. A History of Banks, Bankers, and Banking in 
Heh Northumberland, Durham, and North Yorkshire. By Maberly 
el Phillips. London, 1894. 

ip. 2. A History of Modern Banks of Issue. By Charles A. 


nl Conant. New York and London, 1896. 
b 3. Banks and Banking. By H. T. Easton, London, 1896, 
4, The Work of a Bank. By H. T. Easton. London, 1898. 
5. A Contribution to the Bibliography of the Bank of England. 
! By T. A. Stephens. London, 1897. 
3) 6. Open Mints and Free Banking. By William Brough. 
H New York and London, 1898. 
of 7. Scottish Banking during the period of Published Accounts, 
4 1865-1896, By A. W. Kerr. London, 1898. 

8. A Handbook of the Law of Banks and Bankers. By W. de 
Bracy Herbert. London, 1897. 
; 9. The Country Banker. By George Rae. London, 1894. 
10. The Great Power: Its Origin, Use, and Influence. By M. 

de P. Webb. London, 1897. 


‘TT\HE two greatest inventions of the human mind are 

writing and money—the common language of intelli- 
gence, and the common language of self-interest.’ The 
all-pervading attraction of the second of these two ‘inventions’ 
accounts for the number of volumes on the subject of banking 
which are continually appearing, and from which we have 
selected those whose titles are given above. 

These volumes, vastly different in size and appearance, 
differ as widely in character. Mr. Maberly Phillips has 
described the progress of banking in the North of England for 
a century and a half; his work is decorated with portraits of 
the best known bankers of that neighbourhood and many 
illustrations, pictorial and other, of things so different as coins 
and manners. Mr. Conant’s book, written in the United 
States, is a valuable history of modern banks of issue throughout 
the world. The other volumes describe mainly the working of 
banks ; amoag them we may call attention to the works of Mr. 
Easton, and especially to the ‘Country Banker,’ by Mr. Rae. 
‘A Contribution to the Bibliography of the Bank of England’ 
supplies information a great deal more extended than its title 
expresses, It is a very valuable collection of the names, and a 
useful description of the contents, of many pamphlets and other 
publications elucidating the history of the Bank of England 
and the events which led to its establishment, from the year 1651 
onwards. The book which stands last on the list, from the 
title page of which we have taken the sentence with which this 
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article commences—one of the many epigrammatic utterances 
of that marvellous character and early economist, the Marquis 
de Mirabeau—does not occupy itself with business details, but 
with the principles of the currency. The variety of the 
volumes before us is the measure of the general interest evoked 
by the subject with which they are all concerned. 

Pure matter of business as the subject of banking is, we shall 
endeavour to make some sides of it intelligible, and we hope 
interesting, to the non-business reader. Banking supplies to us 
as a nation the very heart’s blood of that commercial prosperity 
on which our national existence depends. Such words are no 
mere metaphor; they imply a movement of the ‘circulating 
medium’ as important to the health of the ‘ body economic’ as 
the vigorous circulation of the blood is to the life of man. 
Prosaic as the occupation of banking may appear to the 
uninitiated, those who exercise it find constant interest as well 
as profit in the pursuit. They see the whole panorama of 
social life unfolded before them. They watch the advance 
and progress of classes and occupations. Under their eyes 
businesses rise and dwindle, while great industries like agricul- 
ture, struck as it were with a blight, wither, and then again 
develope fresh energy and force. When, in an occasional 
moment of leisure, the man of business looks round and con- 
templates the existing condition of affairs, he hardly knows 
which to wonder at most, the things which time has left or those 
which time has swept away. Among those that remain are, 
doubtless, some of the most massive and powerful ; but it is not 
always the strongest, not always those which at their inception 
appear to promise the most, that survive. Nor is it always the 
institutions most favoured by circumstances which have remained 
among us growing and vigorous: others with like advantages 
have failed to maintain their footing, though their roots may 
have appeared to the casual observer to be the more firmly fixed. 

Among no institutions has this apparent paradox been more 
curiously fulfilled than in the business of banking. Rather 
more than half a century has passed since the Bank Acts of Sir 
Robert Peel gave, unintentionally indeed, a practical monopoly 
of local business, which has lasted to the present time, to the 
banks then existing in Scotland. The same Acts conferred a 
monopoly, by no means so complete, on the banks then carrying 
on business in Ireland; while they imperilled the existence, as 
note-issuing banks, of those which possessed the privilege of 
circulation and carried on business at that time in England and 
Wales. A vigorous attempt was even made to give monopoly 
in currency matters to the Bank of England, by arranging that 
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the note-circulation of the country should in time be concen-. 
trated im it; while, by making that note-circtlation ‘legal. 
tender,’ a mark of supremacy was given to the Bank which | 


nothing. else except the gold coins issued from the Royal Mint 
possessed, and the ‘ promise to pay’ of the Company was made 


practically equivalent to the actual ‘value’ of the precious 


metal struck by the Crown. This was the policy of a great 
financier; the results, however, have not in all instances fulfilled 
his anticipation. The policy was perhaps natural in the 
circumstances of the time, and to a man brought up, like Peel, 
to regard the issue of notes as the main function of a bank ; 
but we believe it to have been a mistaken one. In the 
legislation to which the name of Peel is attached, secondary 
subjects were raised to an undue importance, and yet were not 
thoroughly dealt with; while, as the event has shown, some 
of the most important points were overlooked. No provision, 
for instance, was made to assist the formation of really powerful 
banks; on the contrary, their existence was rather discouraged. 
Certain clauses in the Act referring to England permitted the 
amalgamation of private banks of issue, but caused the right of 
issuing notes to be lost when a private bank amalgamated with 


a joint-stock bank ; while others enacted that, when two joint- | 


stock banks, both possessing the right to issue notes, amalga- 
mated, the right of issue of one of those banks should lapse. 
Had these clauses been drawn on the same lines as those 
referring to Scotland and Ireland, which placed no trammels 
whatever on amalgamation, we should probably have seen the 


changes,in banking administration, which have taken place of 


recent years, anticipated by half a century, and powerful banks 
would have been formed many years since. The Act of 1844 
in fact gave many English banks a property—in respect of the 
right of issue—which was theirs to keep, but which was not 
theirs to sell. Thus many weak banks were kept afloat for 
many years, and important points affecting the well-being of 
the business had to remain long untouched. 


Yet, perhaps, at the time when Peel was in power, and. 


when the country had hardly recovered from the fierce 


struggles which raged at the commencement of the century, » 


it would have required a power of foresight rarely granted 
to any statesman to have divined what would be most 


important in the immediate future to the business for» 


which he strove to legislate, At all events, up to the present 


time no Minister has dared to attempt an alteration of the | 


settlement which Peel made, much as there is in it which 


requires revision. Let us for a moment follow the course of | 


events 
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events:initiated in 1844. - Taking the three great divisions of 
the United Kingdom, England, Scotland, and Ireland col- 
lectively, the last-named is the only one in which the institu- 
tions allowed to retain the power of note-circulation still 
remain unchanged. Ireland. has passed through many vicissi- 
tudes since that date. The potato-famine, much emigration, 
much internal dissension, much attention from the legislature 
have followed. Ireland is spoken of continually as the most 
downtrodden portion of her Majesty’s dominions ; yet, singularly 
enough, in this very important department of business no 
portion of her Majesty’s dominions has prospered so well, To 
those who believe—it might rather be said, who know—that the 
prosperity of banking is but the reflection of the actual 
condition of the country in which a bank exists, this fact is 
sufficiently significant. Good judgment and careful attention 
to the wants of the community are among the essentials for 
banking prosperity, and such qualities have not been wanting 
in Ireland; but these alone will not produce success. This 
must be attained through the well-being of the general com- 
munity; and the condition of the banks may be taken as an 
index to the prosperity of the districts in which they carry on 
their operations. Had Ireland not accumulated wealth in 
recent years the Irish banks could not have obtained the 
deposits which they now hold. 

fn Scotland matters would have been better but for too lofty 
an ambition. The failure of the Western Bank of Scotland in 
1858—a stroke of misfortune which might have been thought 
sufficient to impress the judgment of at least two succeeding 
generations, and to restrain them from supporting firms which 
carried on incautious trade—was followed twenty years later by 
the still worse disaster of the City of Glasgow Bank. Time has 
since covered, though it has not entirely obliterated, the sorrows 
resulting from these two great catastrophes. We only name 
them now to show how different the fortunes of the two sister 
kingdoms have been. 

But both Ireland and Scotland must pardon us for saying 
that their banking systems, great as has been their success 
on the whole, and useful as has been the support they have 
given to the local business which surrounded them, are systems 
absolutely provincial. Without the existence of London as the 
gteat monetary centre to which they could turn in any time of 
real need, the banks, both of Ireland and Scotland, could never 
have maintained their existing mode of doing business. Yet 
there is much in their systems that is admirable and which 
may be copied with advantage in England, as it has been 
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in the Dominion of Canada, in the Australian Colonies, and 
in other parts of the Empire. 

It is to the centre of our business force, to the banks in 
London and in the great provincial centres of England, that we 
must now turn; and here the change which has taken place 
during the last half century is enormous. A little more than 
sixty years since, the private banks of London had practically 
the great bulk of the business of London in their hands. Had 
they possessed the foresight and the courage to extend them- 
selves over that immense province—that great kingdom, as it 
might almost be called—which is included under the name of 
the Metropolis, much of the business which the joint-stock 
banks have swept up might have been theirs. But habit was 
too strong for them. An unduly close adherence to the ways 
of their predecessors held them back from the development 
which they might have attained. The place taken by the 
goldsmiths of the time of Charles I., in many instances the 
very sites occupied by their dwellings, marked for more than 
two centuries the limits of London banking. Such incursions 
as had been made into other regions were mainly the acts of 
courageous men from the north, but even these were few and 
far between ; and to this very day the ‘signs’ of the goldsmiths 
of old appear on the cheques of the modern institutions which, 
through amalgamations, are their heirs. It is really only of 
very recent years that banking in London has extended west- 
ward beyond Whitehall, That great artery of metropolitan life, 
with its many historical associations, was long considered the 
ultima Thule of the business. The banks in the region of 
Westminster, treated practically as country banks by their City 
friends, were regarded as being almost rustic when compared 
with the similar institutions of the Strand, round which a 
kind of flavour derived from old association continued to 
hang. Nowadays, if we take Regent Street as a meridian, the 
number of banks to the west of it is seen to be very considerable, 
and is increasing rapidly. A statement of the deposits they hold 
would, we believe, show amounts which would compare very 
favourably with deposits in other districts of London, It is 
impossible that it should be otherwise ; the tide of life still 
sweeps westward, and modern habit expects banks to multiply 
their offices, as it requires every other description of trader to 
do. The altered habits of life have produced great commercial 
changes ; but for many years the methods of business of metro- 
politan bankers, even of the largest and the most successful, 
corresponded very closely, as was natural, with those of their 
predecessors. Tradition has always been a very great power in 
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the business, and tradition taught that a thorough knowledge 
of the habits and ways of their customers was the best equip- 
ment possible for a careful and successful conduct of opera- 
tions. A history of the exact manner in which banking was 
conducted sixty years since could now, perhaps, hardly be 
written; but as much may probably be gleaned from the 
evidence given before those Committees, of each House of 
Parliament, which inquired into the subject, as from any other 
authentic source of information. It is curious to observe how 
recently what may almost be called medieval habits lingered on. 
Banking in London was long carried on upon lines very 
similar to those generally adopted by country bankers down to 
the present day, advances being made to persons whose mode 
of life was known and whose character was trustworthy, without 
any further security. Thus Mr, George Carr Glyn, afterwards 
the first Lord Wolverton, being asked in 1832 before a House 
of Commons Committee whether it sometimes occurred that a 
respectable trader, one of their customers, wanted to overdraw 
his account to the extent of 2002. or 3001, answered, ‘ Yes, 
frequently,’ and added that they gave him that sort of accom- 
modation merely upon the opinion they had of his good character. 
The questioner appears to have been encouraged by Mr. Glyn’s 
reply to seek further information from him, and inquired 
whether it did not happen almost daily that a customer of 
property and respectability came to them without the least 
notice and said, ‘ Put 5,0002 or 10,0002. to my account?’ and 
Mr. Glyn answered that they were always prepared to meet 
that description of demand. Mr. Glyn continued in his 
evidence to say that in dealing with their customers they were 
obliged to proceed often upon the knowledge they had acquired 
of the business and character of traders who required accom- 
modation, and that they made themselves acquainted with the 
character and circumstances of individuals. He continued, 
‘It is the duty of a private banker to become acquainted with 
his customers; his business depends upon it, and his advances 
must be governed by this knowledge. This appears to have 
been the regular custom among London bankers at this period. 
Mr. Samuel Jones Loyd, afterwards Lord Overstone, spoke of 
his business in much the same manner before the same 
Committee. The banking business, he said, requires to be 
_ managed by persons peculiarly ‘attentive to all its details, 
constantly, daily, and hourly watchful of every transaction, much 
‘ more than mercantile or trading business. It also requires 
immediate prompt decisions upon circumstances when they 
arise, in many cases a decision that does not admit of “7 
or 
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for consultation ; it also requires a discretion to be exercised 
with reference to the special circumstances of each case.’ 

The rigid rules; which, at the present time, most properly 
require security for.every advance, do not appear to have been 
enforced with the same severity in those days. Traces may 
also be found of the early habit of banks to employ their 
credit in the issue of notes. The instance given is almost 
comic in, its simplicity. Thus Sir Coutts Trotter, a partner in 
Coutts’ Bank, being asked in 1832, ‘Was not your house, 
within a very few years, in the habit of: issuing notes?’ 
answered, ‘ We can hardly call it a habit, but we used occa- 
sionally to issue notes. When I first became a partner in the 
Strand, a connexion of the house, who used to go to Newmarket, 
used to ask us to give him hundred-guinea notes, as they were 
more convenient for settling his engagements there than the 
pound notes issued by the Bank of England.’ The incident 
puts before us at a glance the position of the monetary circula- 
tion of the country at that time. The habitual frequenter of 
Newmarket finds it convenient to settle his engagements in 
_ notes rather than by hisowncheques. The notes he is supplied 
with are one-pound. notes, troublesome to count and generally 
inconvenient., Consequently he asks his bankers to give him 
something larger, and, a note issue being not altogether 
unfamiliar to them, they supply hundred-guinea notes, with 
which the transactions are satislactorily closed. 

In these days, more than ever before, the business of the 
United Kingdom centres in the City. Plans are frequently 
made for alleviating the pressure arising from this centrali- 
sation; some even are successful. Machines, somewhat 
resembling Babbage’s celebrated ‘calculator, nowadays mark 
down the amounts, and add up the sums, with unerring 
- accuracy. But, beyond these mechanical aids, there is much 
- to be done. The local clearings made at Newcastle, at 

iverpool, at Manchester, and at other important places, adjust 
a considerable number of transactions which. must otherwise 
have centred in the metropolis, The possibility of a similar 
arrangement for the west end of London has often been 
thought of, but down! to the present time nothing has been 
done. Meanwhile, as was mentioned at the outset, the whole 
run of the business has undergone, and is undergoing, a vast 
alteration, which will gradually be followed by changes among 
those who carry it on. The increasing mass of detail is 
irksome to persons who, though willing to give attention to 
the greater matters of business, do not care to be perpetually 
occupied with an almost endless multitude of small things. oe 
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the tendency is continually towards the growth of minute trans- 
actions. We are still probably only on the edge of greater 
changes in means of communication, by more rapid locomotion, 
and more easy transmission of messages, which will more and 
more tend to make the whole civilised world practically one 
dwelling—it might even be said, one room, People who can 
telephone without difficulty to friends or business connexions 
throughout the kingdom, and even far beyond its boundaries, 
are really for these purposes as closely connected as if they all 
lived under one roof. With all its minor inconveniences to 
those who dislike living in a perpetual bustle, the advantage 
of the present facilities of intercommunication is so obvious 
that their rapid extension is certain; nor can this be without 
its influence on the personnel of banking. It will all tend to 
the exclusion of the older class of man. Probably the business 
as a whole will not suffer so far as the most important point is 
concerned—that of security to the depositors: at least there is 
no need whatever that this should be the result. Whatever 
method may be adopted in the carrying on of the business, the 

_ power of a well trained mind will be sure to make itself felt ; 
so we need not be alarmed on that score, The administrative 
skill, which has made our British banking system what it is, 
will undoubtedly assert itself, 
_ To look for a moment beyond the limits of the particular 
business which we are considering, it is astonishing how 
enormous has been the growth of what, for want of a better 
title, is generally styled ‘ personal property,’ during the last 
fifty or sixty years. Within that period nearly the whole of 
our railway system has grown up: all our great industrial 
companies have been created: nearly all our foreign invest- 
ments, our colonial railways and banks, our colonial govern-. 
ment stocks, and the almost countless mass of securities whose 
prices are eagerly scanned every morning by the anxious 
capitalist, large or small, have come into existence. Before 
that period, it is true, there were some docks, gas works, 
canals, and latterly a few joint-stock banks; but much more 
than nine-tenths of the securities possessed by most of the 
class of smaller holders are far more recent; and practically 
the whole system of distributing income by means of dividend 
warrants has grown up within that date. 

The effect of this change in the mode of receiving income is 
very much greater than would appear at first sight. Formegly 
the receipt of most incomes involved as a rule some, perhaps a 
good deal, of personal exertion. A man was perhaps a land- 
owner, or a brewer, or a mine-owner, or a ship-owner, or in 

some 
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some similar known occupation. As a landlord, however 
indolent or fond of pleasure he might be, his estates had always 
aclaim on him. If his property were in the other investments. 
we have indicated, he had, as a rule, to give some attention to 
his occupation. He might have partners, colleagues, and 
subordinates, on whose attention to details he could rely, but he 
had to see to a great deal himself, and found occupation as well as 
profit in his calling. Nowadays, under the dominion of the 
‘Company, Limited,’ things are altogether changed. A man 
with considerable means carefully invested has neither cares. 
nor occupations, nor any duty to his property. He has simply 
to sign and to hand to his banker requests to pay over his 
dividends, addressed to the concerns in which his capital is 
invested, and he can spare himself any more trouble in the 


= 


mi matter beyond that of signing the cheques to pay his bills. 
if h He can spend the winter up the Nile or in India, or in making 
at a longer trip, and when he comes back he has still nothing 
ay more laborious to do than to examine his bank-book and 
og satisfy himself that everything has been duly received and 
id duly paid. The luxuriousness of modern ways of life is. 
ae remarkably facilitated by these arrangements. Nor is this the 
A, only result: a man no longer feels so keen an interest as he 
fe) used to do in the particular locality to which he was once 
“eet bound by ties of assuciation. Still, the spirit of liberality, of 
ei) willingness to help others, is not necessarily quenched by this 


difference in the mode of life. How large a mass of money, 
available for purposes of charity, is only waiting for something 


be ath special to call it out, was strikingly shown by the immediate 
MS response to Lord Kitchener’s pleadings for the Gordon College 
at Khartoum, 

We give this merely as an illustration. Had modern 


banking not existed, though the amount which Lord Kitchener 
asked for might have been subscribed with equal liberality, io 
could hardly have been paid over with equal promptitude. Of 
course, in mentioning this we are well aware that very much. 
larger sums have been raised, and even with greater rapidity, 
many years since, but then these were amounts required for 
very different purposes—for a national loan, for instance, in 
times of great difficulty, or for a railway undertaking on the 
success of which a great deal depended. These subscriptions 
were the work of great capitalists or of associations of capi- 
talists, They were not like the subscriptions to the Gordon 
College fund—benevolent gifts subscribed by a very large 
number of persons, many of whom reside in remote districts of 
the country, 
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The illustration we have given shows only one use which 
persons may make of the sums standing to the credit of their 
banking accounts. Of course these accounts are being con- 
tinually drawn upon for many different purposes. Cheques are 
given for the payment of bills, for amusements, for servants’ 
wages—for every imaginable purpose for which money is. 
required, The use of coin gradually diminishes: the use of 
bank notes does not extend: payments are now practically 
made in this country almost entirely by cheques, that is by 
transfers in books, by entries in the ledger. The more advanced: 
and intricate the business arrangements of a country are, the 
more delicate becomes the form of its medium of circulation. 
First silver and gold, then the bank note, finally the substitutes. 
for notes, as cheques and clearing-systems, facilitate the move- 
ment of the circulating medium, for which bank deposits, 
whether at interest or not, now serve as the real basis. One 
need not be a man of business to perceive a steady increase in 
the use which people make of their bankers; the number of 
cheques grows, while the amount for which each cheque is drawn. 
diminishes, Friends from the United States tell us that in 
that country cheques are drawn even for smaller amounts than 
here, and that cheques for one dollar, that is for about four 
shillings, are not uncommon, Already we hear from our 
English friends of an increasing movement in the same direc- 
tion, ‘A little silver in the pocket and a cheque book ’ suffice, 
already, in many cases, for the daily wants of life; and it is 
very likely that the great convenience of such arrangements. 
may lead to their extension. 

Yet in all this we are simply looking at one side, and that 
the less important side, of banking. Any attempt to give 
a description, however slight, of the details of the business 
would be out of place here. Our desire is to put before our 
readers the services which banking, properly conducted, renders. 
to the trade and industrial enterprise of the country, and to 
describe the great alterations which have taken place in the 
position of banking during the last quarter of a century. The 
discusssion naturally divides itself into two parts—the position. 
of banking within the United Kingdom, and that of banking in. 
other countries. Of foreign banks, those which affect us most 
closely are the banks of the United States and of the continent 
of Europe—which, for this purpose, may be restricted to the- 
banks existing in France and Germany. We will take this 
portion of our subject first. A description of the many 
important banks in Australia, in Canada, in Africa, and in. 
South America, which are largely based on British capital, 
must 
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must for want of space be omitted. We must confine our 
attention to those banks which are more closely in touch with 
ourselves, 
Let us commence with the banking system of the United States. 
In that country the alterations which have taken place during 
the last twenty-five or thirty years are almost incredible. The 
rapid expansion for which the cities and the civic life of the 
States are so remarkable has been exemplified in an astonishing 
manner by their banking developments. A quarter of a century 
since, the present banking system of the United States of 
America can scarcely be said to have existed. Banks varying 
_ in size and strength had carried on operations in earlier days, 
but the National banks which now hold nearly half the banking 
resources of the United States only commenced operations in 
1864, and it was years before they attained any real strength. 
It will be a surprise to many to learn that the banking 
_ deposits of the United States at the present time largely exceed 
those of the United Kingdom. Their method of business differs 
so much from our own that it requires some care to ascertain 
what the net deposits are. The necessities of trade in America, 
the absence of any central clearing-system, like that of 
London, the consequent number of subsidiary clearing-houses 
scattered over the immense surface of that vast continent, 
practically compel every bank to maintain balances in the 
hands of other banks to an extent never needed here. Hence 
the totals appear larger than they otherwise would. Yet, 
after making deductions for all these duplicate entries, the 
deposits of the National, State, and other banks, whose figures 
are given in the latest published ‘Report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency,’ amount to very nearly eleven hundred and fifty 
millions sterling, with capital and reserves of three hundred 
and fifty millions more. These enormous resources, which, 
ing broadly, are half as large again as those of the United 
ingdom, are, however, scarcely, if at all, available beyond the 
limits of the Union. They are practically all used in supporting 
the trade and industries of the cities and districts in which the 
banks work. The rapidly growing requirements of the country 
take up and absorb the banking resources, and leave com 
tively little, if anything, for employment elsewhere. Those 
bankers whose lines are cast in the most active and growing 
districts of the United Kingdom can understand in some degree 
what the demand for ‘ available capital’ in a rapidly developing 
new country must be, and how great is the necessity for the 
highest business qualities in conducting such business, To dwarf 
local requirements by over-caution may hinder rising ss 
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_and even bring about a financial crisis as dangerous as any 
produced by reckless over-trading. Meanwhile the American 
banking system has been Tras strengthened and improved. 
The increase in the solidity of American banking resources 
may be roughly gauged by the development of the ‘ Associated 
Banks’ of New York. The specie which they hold has 
increased more than twelve-fold within the last twenty years. 
Their deposits have increased more than four-fold during the 
same time, and their loans and advances about three-fold, This 
last point—namely, that their: resources have increased in a 
larger proportion than their advances—indicates without doubt 
a greater solidity in their system. 

The ‘ Associated Banks’ of New York, which include in their 
number some of the most powerful banks in that country, form 
ps of the National Bank pea of the United States. A very 
arge 4 phage nearly half of the banking of the United States, 
is carried on through the National banks. Their foundation 


dates back to the Civil War between the North and South ; 


they were of great service to their Government during the war, 


and they have been of great service since to those places in 
_which they have carried ca business. There is hardly any 


other system of banks, either in the United Kingdom, or else- 


_ where, which can show so clean a record for good management. 


The National banks are. under strict Government regulation. 
Those which exist in sixteen of the most important cities 


of the United States, including Chicago, New York, and 
_ Washington, are bound by law to have in hand at all times 


lawful money of the United States to an amount equal to ay oa 


_ five per cent. of their aggregate deposits; and all other banks 


of the same class, nearly three thousand six hundred in number, 


_ are compelled to keep a reserve of fifteen per cent. of their 
deposits in the same way. There are practical English 


bankers who would welcome such an enactment here, even . 


_ though some reduction of dividends were the result. 


Considering the banks of the United States in general, we 
observe that the amounts both of banking capital and of banking 
deposits, in proportion to population, stand high. The Comp- 


. troller of the Currency of the United States, in his latest Report, 
_ Foughly estimates the banking resources of his country as being 


about 20/.a head. If we make a similar calculation as to those of 


_ the United Kingdom, they work out at about 252. or 28/, a head, 


according as we include or not the deposits of our own savings- 
banks, ‘The savings-banks in the United States are conducted 
ina manner different from that prevailing here. They are very 
properly included in the American estimates of their banking 
resources, 
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resources, for the sums they hold are employed in much the 
same manner as the ordinary holdings of banks. In England 
matters are different. Though the deposits in our savings-banks 
form part of the ‘savings’ of the country, it is difficult to see 
how they can in the United Kingdom be included among 
the ‘banking resources,’ With us, savings-bank deposits are 
invariably invested in the government stocks of the country—no 
doubt a first-rate security, but not exactly one in which any banker 
should place the whole of the money deposited with him, as it 
would be difficult, in fact absolutely impossible, to turn these 
sums back into cash again should the need for repaying them 
suddenly arise—a contingency which a banker should always 
keep before his mind. Meanwhile the compulsory purchases 
of government stocks, made with the assistance of our savings- 
bank deposits, have raised the prices of the funds to their 
present exorbitant height—to a point, indeed, at which it is 
impossible that the investments in them should yield the 
interest which has to be paid to the depositor in the savings- 
banks. 

On turning to the banks of the two great countries of 
Western Europe, France and Germany, we notice an immense 
development within the last twenty years. In France there are, 
besides the Bank of France, several important and powerful 
banks—credit institutions they might rather be called—which 
do business not only in France, but far beyond its boundaries; 
and there is also a considerable and most respectable body of 
private bankers, whose transactions are hardly known in this 
country. The recent years of peace have enormously increased 
the internal resources of France, and French banks have | 
strengthened their position in proportion to the improvement 
in their surroundings. In this place we can hardly do more 
than indicate the existence of these banks, whose operations are 
mostly confined within their own neighbourhoods and strictly 
within the boundaries of the country. At the Bank of France 
the specie held has increased during the last twenty years from 
eighty millions to one hundred and twenty millions sterling. 


Part of the increase is in the silver coin held, but the gold has 


increased nearly twenty-six million pounds—an upward move- 
ment to which we can show no parallel in the United Kingdom. 
The total amount of gold held by the Bank of France now 
averages something like seventy or eighty millions sterling— 
a good deal more than twice the holding of the Bank of 
England in a general way. The deposits of the Bank of 
France, however, do not exhibit anything like a corresponding 
increase. 
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At the Bank of Germany, the gold coin and bullion held 


have likewise largely increased, and, when compared with their 
earlier amounts, even to a greater extent than those of France. 
The average holding last year was nearly thirty millions sterling 
—figures which compare very favourably with those of the Bank 
of England, At the Bank of France and the Imperial Bank 
of Germany, both deposits and note-circulation, particularly the 
latter, have considerably increased ; still neither bank can do 
more than supply what is required by the business development 
of the populations among which it works. These banks give a 
most admirable and careful support to their local industries, 
which are greatly indebted to them for their prosperity. Perhaps 
the greatest service which the Bank of Germany has performed 
to German industry has been in increasing the facilities for the 
transfer of money throughout the whole of the German Empire. 
By the arrangements of the Bank of Germany, money may be 
paid in to the credit of any person who has an account at an 
office of the Bank of Germany, at any other office throughout 
the Empire ; and it is placed to the credit of that person without 
charge. There is no need for the person who makes the payment 
to have an account with the office through which payment is 
made, and no charge is made for the transaction. The assistance 
which this facility for the transmission of money gives to 
business is exceedingly great, especially when we consider the 
distances to be covered. Thus the payment of a debt in 
Memel, close to the boundary of Russia, may be made at 
Hamburg; and a like service can be rendered between an 
inhabitant of Kiel, close to Denmark, and one of Constance, 
close to Switzerland. The assistance which the Reichsbank 
has thus given to the unification of Germany, though less 
generally talked of than the work of her prominent statesmen, 
has been equally important in industrial life. 

In Germany, though the Reichsbank is almost as supreme 
as the Bank of France, the circumstances of the country, 
before the foundation of the Empire, favoured the establish- 
ment of a considerable number of active and well managed 
banks. These do a large business at the present time. It is 
singular, though readily intelligible, that the commercial banks 
of Germany, whose resources are collectively greatly inferior to 
those of the banks of the United States, have ventured to make 
advances more boldly beyond their own boundaries, The 
railroads of Asia Minor, along which the German Emperor 
made his brilliant progress last autumn, and the growing 
industries of the districts through which he passed—industries 
which assist to provide the traffic on the lines—have been 
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latgely promoted by means of capital supplied by banks whose 
centres ‘are in Frankfort and Berlin, and which are rather, 
institutions than deposit banks as understood 
ere. It is, therefore, readily intelligible that these districts 
should’ be regarded as countries under German influence. The 
large return obtainable from foreign sources is, no doubt, the 
cause of these investments ; but the practice is entirely contrary 
to English ideas of banking —. To use the graphic 
expression of the late Mr. Hankey, these investments are 
‘ mortgages,’ and not ‘bills ‘of exchange’—the ‘ mortgage’ 
being a form of investment which a banker should studiously 
avoid. Some German bankers also are to be found who shake 
their heads over the prospect of a time of alarm, when deposits 
might be demanded back, which could not readily be brought 
home from the ene in which they are too permanently 
—though profitably—invested. There is a great deal of force 
in the remarks of Herr Cesar Straus on the dangers of the 
resent method of employing banking deposits in Germany 
‘Unser Depositengelder-System und seine Gefahren’). His 
strictures are endorsed by no less an authority than that of 
Dr. Koch, the President of the Imperial Bank of Germany, 
who, in his remarks on the law relating to business and bills, 
desires that German banks should keep themselves more 
distinctly to the business of banking as properly understood, 
and should not mix themselves up with operations of the class 
we have been describing. He observes :— ‘ 
‘There has been wanting in Germany down to the present time 
a sufficient number of banks and bankers worthy of absolute 
confidence, and keeping themselves apart from all Stock Exchan 
speculations, to whom a man may without any fear lay open the 
entire position of his affairs and confide the whole of his means. I 
am thinking here less of individual bankers than of the larger 
institutions which make the business of dealing with money drawn 
by cheques their principal duty—institutions whose soadbite are 
continually, increasing in England and America, whilst, it is 
understood, the number of private bankers is decreasing.’ * 


But we must leave our banking friends abroad to manage their 
business their own way, provided only we take care to keep a 
sufficient watch on business both in Berlin and New York to 
observe if any signs of tension are exhibited either in the Old 
World or the New. 


* ¢Vortrige und Aufsitze hauptsachlich aus dem Handels- und Wechselrecht,’ 
von Dr, R, Koch, Prasident des Reichsbenk-Direktoriums, Berlin (Carl. 
pee 1892), chap. ix.: ‘ Ueber Giroverkehr uud den Gebrauch von Checks 
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"After this rapid glance at the position of banking in the 
leading countries of the world which are most ‘closely con- 
nected by business ties with our own, let us return to the 
United Kingdom. We were on the point of saying, Let us’ 
return to the contemplation of our own more humdrum ways; © 
but we are by no means sure that banking in this country 
ields in res of vigour or enterprise to the kindred 
institutions of other countries, It is remarkable that, 
notwithstanding all the financial development of those 
countries, England should still remain, as distinctly:as in the 
days when Walter Bagehot wrote his ‘Lombard Street,’ the 
monetary centre of the world. Among the services—and they 
were many—which that eminent economist rendered to his 
fellow-countrymen, by no means the least was that he made the | 
working of the English money market intelligible to those whose 
occupations lay outside the boundaries of the City. The 
unrivalled lucidity of style in which this information was 
conveyed facilitated the acquisition of the requisite know- 
ledge, while the spread of the knowledge in its turn rendered 
ible improvements in our banking system which could 
frindly have been attempted before. In both ways Bagehot 
was our benefactor. He assisted in raising economic thought, 
especially on financial subjects, to a higher level, and he did 
this in words so well chosen that none could fail to under- 
stand the lessons he sought to inculcate. His remarks on the 
position of London as the ‘clearing house’ of the world are 
no less worthy of our study now than they were when he wrote 
them. Berlin is, as we have seen, impossible. There is 
always some dread, latent or otherwise, about affairs in Paris. 
New York, though wielding vast sums, is as impossible as 
Berlin. London remains the centre because of the facility 
with which financial business can be transacted there. The 
value of this position to us is almost more than can be estimated, 
but it is characteristic of our national methods of action that 
while other countries have, as we have mentioned, so largely 
added to their holdings in the precious metals, there has been 
comparatively little increase here. 
‘The weakness of our specie reserves is the most important 
point at the present moment. In considering the actual 
position of affairs, it requires, as was mentioned a few pages. 
above, some effort of memory to appreciate how rapidly the 
whole system has changed in modern times, both in respect of | 
the resources of banks and of the facilities they give to the public. 
Roughly speaking, the banking resources of the country have 
doubled within the last twenty-five years. They were — 
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by Inglis Palgrave, with the assistance of the well-known 
statistician, William Newmarch, as being in 1873 somewhat 
under five hundred millions, taking capital and deposits 
together. That it was needful to base such a statement on an 
estimate may seem almost incredible to those accustomed to 
the masses of figures and accounts now published; but, so 
recently as twenty-five years since, statements as to banking 
had to be largely founded on estimates. A great many even of 
the joint-stock banks did not publish their balance-sheets, and 
none of the private banks ever dreamed of doing such a thing. 
‘Whenever the suggestion was made, it was put aside at once 
as obviously impossible. An estimate, therefore, was the only 
; thing at that time feasible; and we have understood from 
those who assisted in making these estimates that it was 
oe satisfactory to see how closely the truth corresponded to antici- 
a pation, when the banks whose balances had been estimated 
} plucked up heart of grace and published their figures. 
Perhaps at this point a little detail may be permitted. The 
. modernness of existing arrangements is manifested in many 
ck. ways. Thus the ‘ Banking Almanack,’ that convenient year- 
hae book of banking, shows that within the last twenty years branch 
q banks have been established in some nine hundred places in the 
United Kingdom in which no bank existed previously. Of 
these nine hundred places more than seven hundred were in 
England and Wales. Scotland and Ireland, which had long 
been better supplied with banks than the southern half of this 
island, account for the other two hundred. It is impossible to 
imagine that any other business or trade can have shown so 
great a development within the same space of time, Some 
industries have made great strides recently, but can we sup 
that there are seven hundred places in England which were 
destitute of boot and shoe shops twenty years ago, and in 
which the followers of Saint Crispin have found it worth while 
to establish shops since? This rapid growth illustrates the 
want of energy in English banking at earlier periods ; for it 
must be remembered that the enterprising banks which ven- 
tured to establish themselves in outlying places found, at the 
time, no competitors, and might fairly have inscribed the 
proud motto, ‘ Primus in Indis,’ over their counters. It is true 
that some of these places were mere villages, but many were 
much larger. There is a curious table in Palgrave’s ‘ Notes on 
Banking’ which illustrates this point. This work gives a 
list of places with populations of between one thousand and 
thirty thousand which were destitute of banking offices in 
1872. There were at that time—and it is not thirty years 
since 
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since—more than one hundred and twenty places, with popu- 
lations exceeding four thousand, which were without any 
banking accommodation. Again, how recent the present 
development is can be traced by the modernness of many - 
of the banking offices of the United Kingdom. Nearly half 
of these have been opened less than twenty-five years, and 
a sixth of the whole number have been established during the 
last six years, This development of the number of banking 
offices has gone on side by side with an increase in the deposits. 
The increase has been aided, doubtless, by the augmentation 
of banking facilities, but it has not been caused by them: it is 
but a reflection of the increased prosperity of the country. The 
banking deposits of the United Kingdom are, as mentioned 
before, about double as large at the present time as they were 
twenty-five years since. The capital employed in the business 
is now about two hundred millions, and the deposits are about 
eight hundred millions more. These figures are considerable, 
but they are not too large .for the purpose for which they are 
wanted—the support of the various industries and occupations 
of the country. In all this we have to remember that money is 
but an instrument, It is simply a form in which resources may 
be conveniently kept till they are wanted for investment—that 
is, for use. Money is employed only by being expended. 

We now approach the last point on which we can touch 
here and now—the reserves held against these immense 
liabilities, and the relations of the Bank of England with the 
other banks in regard to this matter, The causes which 
placed the Bank of England in its present position relatively 
to the other banks of the country are well described by 
Bagehot in the chapter of ‘Lombard Street’ which tells us 
‘How Lombard Street came to exist, and why it assumed its 
present form.’ After recapitulating the reasons which placed 
the Bank of England for so long in a position of supremacy, 
such as the support of the Government and the privilege of 
the note issue, he says :— 

‘With so many advantages over all competitors, it is quite natural 
that the Bank of England should have far outstripped them all. 
Thevitably it became the bank in London; all the other bankers 
cre themselves round it, and lodged their reserves with it. 

us Our one-reserve system of banking was not deliberately 
founded upon definite reasons; it was the gradual consequence of 
many singular events, and of an accumulation of legal privileges on a 


single bank which has now been altered, and which no one would 
now defend.’ 


In the present day, though more banks than one rival the 
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Bank of England in the extent of their resources, the supremacy 
of the latter, and its position relatively to other banks, as 
the central support of our business system, remain as before. 
Other banks still look to the Bank of England for assistance 
in any time of need. This last is.a very delicate point, 
but it must be faced. Those who are outside this business 
need hardly be told that all the,.money which bankers hold is 
virtually repayable ‘on demand.’ It is true that, for. part 
of it, a few days’ notice ought to be given before it is with- 
drawn ; but in practice this safeguard means little or nothing. 
The question of the reserves which should be maintained to 
meet the enormous demands which may at any time be made 
on the banks of the country is continually attracting the attention 
of the more thoughtful of our City men. It has done so fora 
very long time, and some improvements have been made... In 
exemplification of the difference between present and former 
views on this subject, we may go back to what is now ‘ ancient 
history, and refer to a letter from Mr. T. M. Weguelin, at that 
time Governor of the Bank of England, to Sir G. C. Lewis, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, dated 10th November, 1856. 
Mr. Weguelin, who had been asked to give the Chancellor 
some information, passed on to consider the question of the 
reserves of banks. After saying that the usual practice of the 
Bank of England was to keep a reserve of from one-fourth to 
one-third of the amount of its deposits, Mr. Weguelin proceeded 
to contrast this with the reserves kept by the other banks whose 
accounts were published at that time. The smallness of their 
reserve is striking: it appears to have been less than a fifteenth 
of their total resources, including capital and deposits. Mr. 
Weguelin described the state of things then existing as con- 
stituting ‘a new and hitherto little considered source of danger 
to the credit of the country.’ 

It is satisfactory to know that in this res matters are 
managed very differently at the present time. ‘The improvement 
already effected affords good reason for belief that, in the future, 
greater care will be exercised, and that we shall see these reserves 
largely extended. An impetus given from without is usually 
necessary to wake up those who work on a long-established 
system to the necessity of reform. The speech made by 
Mr. Goschen at Leeds in 1891 has never been absolutely 
forgotten since it was uttered; he pointed out then the necessity 
of holding larger gold reserves available for immediate use in 
this country. We need not go into the plan originally 
suggested by Mr. Goschen, which, though it might have had 
the effect of accumulating in the vaults of the Bank of England 
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a larger sum of specie than has been usually held there, would 
have had the more than counter-balancing disadvantage of 
diminishing the amount circulating in the country, and would 
thus have weakened our resources ; on this account it was dropped. 
But the necessity of improving our specie reserves is now 
more urgent than ever. The object to be attained is the 
strengthening our banking reserves of specie without diminishing 
the gold in circulation. When we speak of specie reserves, we 
mean something beyond the preparations with a view to meeting 
the demands constantly made upon banks in the regular way 
of business, such as those which Mr. Goschen had in his mind 
when he spoke at Leeds in 1891. He had before him the 
events of the autumn of 1890, when, in consequence of the 
difficulties in which Messrs. Barings found themselves, the 
Bank of England had to borrow three millions sterling in gold 
from the Bank of France. Besides this amount, large sums of 
gold were obtained by the Bank of England from other centres 
at a cost of about 100,000/. The promptitude with which Mr. 
Lidderdale, then Governor of the Bank. acted on that occasion 

‘saved this country from a great disaster. All this is now, no 
doubt, ‘ancient history’; but it should not be forgotten, as the 
teaching of history usually is. It probably occurs to few minds 

that what was easily done in 1890 might be quite impracticable 
at another time. Had the troubles of that year occurred in the 
autumn of 1898, would the Bank of France have been so ready 

to help England? Is it prudent to lean on foreign help for our 

own domestic needs? Has the Bank of England ever been in 

a position to render a reciprocal service? Could it even at any 

ordinary time have lent the Bank of France three millions 

sterling? Was the City as well prepared as the Admiralty in 

the autumn of 1898? 

Nothing can be better arranged to meet the requirements of 
ordinary times than the system followed by banks in the 
United Kingdom as to their reserves. In the first place the 
banks all hold considerable sums in gold and Bank of England 
notes in their tills, These amounts, especially in the case of 
banks with a large number of branches, tell up into very large 
figures. No banker can ever venture to allow any one of his 
branches to run short of ‘cash’; therefore he keeps by him, as 
a rule, a larger sum than experience shows is likely to be 
needed. It has been computed—and the statement may, very 
likely, be approximately accurate—that something like one- 
fourth of the Bank of England notes ‘in circulation’—that is 


to say, notes representing perhaps five or even six millions 
sterling—are not in the hands of the general public at all, but are 
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constantly lying quiescent in the tills of the banks in England 
and Wales. The specie regularly held by the same banks is. 
robably not less than ten or twelve millions more. We are. 
aware that this amount may be considered large, and will proceed 
to give our authority forit. Some sixteen years ago the Council: 
of the Institute of Bankers made an enquiry into the amount. 
of gold held by the banks of the United Kingdom. A committee 
was appointed and the investigation was made. Their report, 
which appeared in the ‘Journal’ of the Institute of Bankers and 
is dated 6th June, 1883, estimated the usual gold holdings. 
of the English banks, not including the Bank of England, 
as being then over 8,000,000/. The great increase in the 
deposits of banks and in the number of their branches since 
that time must have been accompanied by an increase. in 
the specie they hold, so that we cannot suppose the amount of 
ld held to be Jess than nine millions at the present time. To 
this must be added the silver coin. Here again the investiga- 
tions of the Institute of Bankers will help us. An enquiry 
made by them was followed by a report dated 20th July, 1892,, 
which gave the amount of silver coin held by the English banks, . 
including the Bank of England, as more than three millions. 
If we suppose balf a million of this to have been held by the- 
Bank of England—and the published returns preclude the 
possibility of more—there would be more than two and a half 
millions in silver held by the English banks at that time. 
This amount has almost certainly increased since, and we may 
put it down as not less than three millions now. 
Thus, taking gold and silver coin together, we cannot suppose 
the English banks to hold less than ten to twelve millions 
sterling at the present time. Besides these amounts the banks 
hold large deposits with the Bank of England to meet their 
‘clearing’ engagements. The system of the Clearing House 
is so well known that it is not necessary to say much about 
it here, It is based on the principle that, as every cheque held 
by any bank has to be paid by some bank, the "domendl 
always set off against the payments that have to be made; 
and, consequently, that only the differences have to be provided 
for. These differences, which may often be large, and on the 
occasion of the greater ‘settling days’ of the year run into 
huge amounts, are met by cheques drawn by the banks which 
have to pay them against their balances at the Bank of England. 
The habits of banks as to the balances which they keep at the 
Bank of England to meet their ‘clearing’ engagements differ 
from each other, Stories are told of double the amount which 
experience has shown to be necessary being always kept ready 
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by some banks against an emergency ; others are satisfied with 
something less than this; but it is clear that if nothing 
over and above the necessary ‘ clearing balance’ is held, there is 
nothing to spare against a time of pressure. These amounts, 
both those retained in the tills of the banks themselves and 
those held at the Bank of England, are considered as actual 
‘cash.’ Besides these, the banks maintain a good supply of 
first-rate bills on other banks and similar institutions of the 
highest standing. They likewise advance large sums on first- 
rate security to discount houses and on the Stock Exchange, 
either at ‘call’ or at ‘short notice.’ Further, they are all 
holders of large amounts of English Government securities, 
aggregating in the whole not less than from twelve to fifteen 

r cent. of their resources—or, roughly speaking, from a 
hundred and twenty to a hundred and fifty millions sterling. 

The whole of these securities and advances are of the class 
technically termed ‘liquid’ in the City: this means that they 
can be converted into cash with the greatest readiness.in ordinary 
times. We must understand also that all these securities are 
additional to the actual cash which, as mentioned before, the 
banks keep in their tills or at the Bank of England. Nothing 
«an be better planned, nothing can be more likely to work 
smoothly at an ordinary time. But times are not always calm. 
The ‘ City’ has known, and comparatively recently, spasms of 
great anxiety. We may be sure that times of pressure will 
recur: would the machinery work as smoothly in such crises 
.as it does in the usual times of calm? As Mr. Rae, the author 
of ‘The Country Banker,’ reminds us— 


‘Have we seen the last of over-trading and speculation? We 
might almost as well ask, Have we seen the last of human nature ? 
We have not seen the last of these things. On the contrary, when 
they next take place they will probably be on a larger scale than 
heretofore—a scale proportioned to the enormous increase in our 
commercial and monetary transactions since 1866, the time of our 
last panic.’ 

Mr. Rae, who must be now almost if not quite the doyen of 
English bankers, is, we are glad to say, still with us. We hope 
his words of wise counsel will be taken to heart now :— 


‘Let no suggestion, then, from shareholders too eager for dividend, 
tempt you to snatch a precarious profit and a fleeting popularity by 
working on an inadequate reserve. . . . Let your device as a banker 
‘be that of the strong man armed, and your motto avg READY. You 
will not otherwise be prepared, at all points and at all times, to 
encounter and overcome the difficulties which may be in store for 
English banking in the large uncertainties of the future.’ 
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Great precautions were taken by Sir Robert Peel in 1844 to 


render the note-circulation of this country secure. Since the 
days of Sir Robert Peel, banking business has entirely altered 
in character. The bank-note, through which ordinary transac- 
tions were largely settled in Sir Robert Peel’s time, now no 
longer plays the same part in business life as it did then. We 
have now practically no bank-note issue, and the cheque takes 
the place of the bank note. Every bank taking money repayable 
on demand is practically issuing a note every time a cheque is 
drawn on it, a note far more certain of rapid presentation than 
the formal bank note. Now the reserves kept against such an 
‘issue, as we may truly term it, are not by any means propor- 
tionate to those that are considered necessary where a real note 
has been issued; yet are reserves less wanted? The demand 
when it does come will fall, not on one institution, but on a 
number, And if it is due to foreign complications, with dear 
bread and lack of employment, it will fall on the savings-banks 
most of all. From what source can that demand be met? 
There is, practically speaking, at no time any ‘idle money’ 
whatever in England ; that is, no money, with the exception 
of the reserve of the Bank of England, which is not actually 
employed in some way or another. Hence, when a debtor has 
to repay to a creditor a larger sum than he has actually in hand 
at the moment, he at once asks a third person to help him, The 
banker, when such a demand falls on him, has to withdraw 
his money from the bill-broker, or from employment on the 
Stock Exchange. The stock-broker for his part turns to his 
banker or to a bill-broker, but neither can supply him without 
asking some one else, It is impossible for the bill-broker to seek 
the assistance he needs in Lombard Street, as it is from Lombard 
Street itself that the demand emanates. The whole situation is 
practically parallel, if we may be excused an allusion to the 
traditional lore of the nursery, with the story of the old woman 
who could not get the stick to beat the dog, nor the fire to 
burn the stick when the stick refused to carry out that duty. 
Recourse in actual life is had to the ‘Old Lady’ who tradition- 
ally lives in Threadneedle Street-—the Bank: of England; and 


in ordinary times she is able to supply the wants of customers, 


though at a charge which necessarily is higher than that of the 
outside market. But times of pressure have been known in 
which the Bank of England itself could not meet the demands 
made on it without permission to suspend the Bank Act of 1844, 
as in the panics of 1847, 1857, and 1866; and in one of these 

cases it was actually suspended. 
Every one who has lived through such periods of anxiety will 
earnestly 
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earnestly desire that they may not recur in his time. And yet 
it is almost certain that they will recur. What preparation, 
then, can be made to meet them? At present matters move in 
a vicious circle. The Bank of England practically relies on 
the bankers to provide it with its reserve ; its own reserve has 
not infrequently been smaller than the bankers’ balances. 
Meanwhile the bankers rely on the Bank, which may not be in 
@ position to repay them the amounts of their own balances, 
and if it did would have nothing in hand to meet its other 
requirements. The fact that the bankers’ reserve is treated by 
the Bank of England as a portion of its ordinary deposits 
and liable to be lent out accordingly, is a matter which no man 
can reflect on without a feeling of apprehension lest disaster 
should be the result some day. 

‘The position would be greatly improved if the bankers’ 
balances were kept as a separate item in the published state- 
ments of the Bank of England, and if it were arranged that 
the Bank of England should not use them in its business, At 
present it does so use them, and the other bankers very naturally 
and fairly complain that the Bank of England competes with 
them with the help of their own money. If prevented from 
recouping itself in this way, the Bank of England would, of 
course, have to be remunerated by some other method. But if 
the matter were approached in a businesslike manner, there 
should be no great difficulty in coming to an understanding. 
-lf the bankers of the United Kingdom have been slow in 
thinking out the question of further specie reserves, though they 
are believed to be already holding reserves larger than those 
they have habitually held before, what shall we say to the 
greatest offender in this respect, namely, to our own Govern- 
ment? The Government of the United Kingdom is by far the 
largest banker in the country, through the savings-banks, whose 
deposits, more than one hundred and eighty millions sterling, 
are about equal to those of the five largest banks of the country, 
including among them the Bank of England. These deposits 
are growing at the rate of eight or nine millions a year, 
stimulated by the rate of interest which the Government allows 
on them—a rate far higher than that which it can now obtain 
from its investments. The result is an increasing charge on 
the tax-payer, and a concurrent risk arising from the fact that 
the National Debt, the principal of which was intended to 
be placed beyond the risk of popular clamour, is being rapidly 
turned into a liability phe on demand, Yet against this 
immense amount on deposit—the whole practically repayable at 
any moment—the Government does not maintain any appreciable 
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reserve at all; for it is impossible to count the small sums held 
in the separate tills of the post-offices throughout the country 
as forming any appreciable reserve. It is said, and we gladly 
admit it, that no Government in the world is rooted more 
deeply in the affections of its people than that of the United 
Kingdom. But it is easy to see that there may be times of 
public anxiety when popular feeling will be deeply moved, and 
when large amounts of the deposits at the Post-Office will be 
demanded by anxious, angry, and urgent claimants. It is long 
since such a period of anxiety took place: the mere idea of it 
is strange to most of our business men. The few survivors who 
now remember the events and the sorrows of 1866—the last 
time when a serious ‘run’ took place in England—could tell, 
if they would, the sad history of their experiences at that time, 
It is only prudent to anticipate that what occurred a third of 
a century back may recur on some future occasion; and the 
right course for the Government, as for other bankers, is to 
prepare to meet such a crisis, Various plans have been formed 
with this object, but the particular method is less important 
than that the work should be done. 

Quite recently Sir Michael Hicks Beach, at the Mansion 
House banquet on the 28th June, showed how much this 
subject was before the minds of the public. As Chancellor of 
the Exchequer he spoke with the weight of his position. We 
may not be inclined to follow him in all that he said, particu- 
larly on the subject of the savings-bank deposits, but he was 
perfectly right in his remarks that combined action must be 
the basis of any successful scheme. When once the principle 


is agreed to, the details will be easily arranged. 
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po and armour have in every age possessed great fasci- 
nation for many different sorts of men; collectors, 
soldiers, and sportsmen are alike interested, while many not 
so immediately connected with them appreciate the charm and 
beauty of well-made weapons. But beyond these persons the 
entire nation is concerned, because the efficiency of the national 
forces depends greatly on the perfection of their arms. Of 
these the rifie must rank first, whether fired from the shoulder 
or used as a machine-gun. Investigation of its origin and 
development and consideration of its most recent performances 
may therefore be safely assumed to possess much general interest. 
rom the earliest days of conflict between man and man, 
disparity in strength must have led the weaker to shun close 
} sqomg and to seek a weapon by means of which he might 
ght on more equal terms. A happy inspiration would suggest 
stone throwing, and that innovation was probably stigmatised 
as cowardly and perhaps as inhuman ; but, like later develop- 
ments, its advantages became recognised and its science was 
practised. Soon the hand was aided by sling or bow, and 
missiles for war or the chase were introduced to the young 
world. The story of Goliath, champion of the Philistines, and 
David, who took a stone and slang it, and smote the giant so 
that it sunk into his forehead, is an early illustration of the 
triumph of science over brute force. Bows and arrows probably 
followed the sling, and still survive; though they are now 
completely surpassed by guns and rifles, it is strange to think 
that, in 1792, a match at a hundred yards in England between 
bow and musket resulted in an easy victory for the former. 
The cross-bow, though far less effective than the long-bow - 
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the hands of an English archer, was a great step towards the 
_ ; for pellets or stones as well as bolts were projected from it. 

ut the great change was effected by substituting gunpowder 
for bow and string as propelling agent. Some form of fire- 
powder was known in the East long before its introduction to 

urope, but its origin is obscure, and the date of its earliest 
use in England is unknown. About 1267 Roger Bacon 
mentions an explosive mixture, which produced a noise like 
thunder and flashes like lightning ; and ‘ crakys of wer’ are said 
to have been used against the Scots about 1327. Gunpowder 
appears to have been made in England for the first time during 
the reign of Edward III., though its manufacture as an industry 
was not established till Queen Elizabeth’s time, when mills were 
built in Kent, and a monopoly was granted to the Evelyn 
family. At first powder was used as a combustible difficult 
to extinguish, to be poured or sprinkled over the enemy as 
water from a hose, and also for pyrotechnic purposes. Its moral 
effect, from the terror and confusion it caused, was greater than 
the damage which it inflicted ; fortified places have been yielded 
when a sufficiently impressive bombard was exhibited to the 
defenders. Afterwards its explosive properties were utilised to 
throw great balls from cannons and small balls from hand-guns.* 
These were the result, it may be said, of the marriage of the 
cross-bow to powder, and they became the parents of a numerous 
progeny. The hand-gun consisted of a small cannon fixed toa 
straight stick or stock, called the ‘frame of the gonne.’ It was 
fired. by a match held in the right hand, applied to the touch- 
hole on the top, the stock being passed under the right arm, 
while the left hand grasped it just behind the barrel. Unless 
the gun was carried with extreme care, the priming fell out of 
the touch-hole and the match had no effect. To remedy this 
the hole was made at the side, and a small covered pan was 
placed under it. 

The next improvement was a great one, for by the addition 
of a lock the right hand was free to help in holding the gun. 
The original form was very simple, and yet it can be traced in 
a hammer-gun of to-day: a serpent, pivotted in the middle of 
its body, held the match in its mouth, and its tail projected 
through the stock ; when the tail or trigger was pressed, the 
head descended and applied the match to the pan. Thus the 
hand-gun became the matchlock or harquebus, which was soon 
supplied with a wide butt at the end of the stock, so that it 
might be fired from the right breast. Subsequently the stock 


* Hand-guns were made at Perugia in 1364, and were used in 1414 by the 
(Brett, ‘ Ancient Arms and Armour,’ p. 119.) iO Si 
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was bent and the name was changed to hackbutt or hagbut. 
Inconvenience of two kinds resulted from the match: rain 
extinguished it, and in fair weather at night the spark of fire | 
betrayed the soldier's presence. Consequently the wheel-lock, 
a German contrivance, was invented, The serpent was made to 
hold pyrites in its mouth ; the lock was wound up by a key which 
fitted the axle of the wheel, whose rough edge projected into the 
pan ; the head of the serpent was then lowered till the pyrites met 
the wheel, which on being released by the trigger revolved rapidly, 
causing sparks which ignited the priming. So the match-lock 
became the fire-lock—not a great success, though it led, through 
the snaphaunce,* to the flint-lock or fusil,f which was invented 
between 1630 and 1635, and was introduced to England, it is 
said, by William III. With it Wellington’s victories were won, 
and Brown Bess was the weapon of the British army till 1839, 
two years after Queen Victoria ascended the throne. Some 
time before this, however, in 1807, the Rev. A. J. Forsyth, who 
for fifty-two years was minister of Belhelvie, Aberdeenshire, 
had patented a process for exploding powder in guns by 
detonation ; and copper caps were used in 1816, Colonel Peter 
Hawker, among others, claiming the invention. The discoveries 
of these gentlemen were not known in time to influence the 
course of the great war with France, and they were not adopted 
by the War Office till twenty years after the Battle of Waterloo. 
Trials were held at Woolwich in 1834, six flint-locks being 
matched against six percussion muskets, with results so much in 
favour of the latter that Brown Bess was altered. In 1842 a 
new percussion musket was introduced in the army and remained 
in use till 1851, when it was partially superseded by the Minié ¢ 
Tifle, so-called after — Minié, an instructor of the school 
at Vincennes; the musket wholly disappeared in 1855, being 
by the Enfield rifle. 

t this point the question of rifling may be em tel 
idea, that by causing e to 
or spin round its longitudinal axis greater range and accuracy 
would be obtained, was probably derived from methods used 
with cross-bow bolts and in throwing javelins or spears. Some- 
times spin was communicated by winding a string spirally round 
the shaft of a spear; when the missile was thrown the string was 
retained and the unwinding caused rotation. That was possibly 


* Dutch snappen = to snateh up or snap; haan = a cock, also the cock of a 
gun. (Skeat.) 

t Italian focile = a steel for striking fire. (Ibid.) 

¢ Captain Minié’s invention consisted of a small iron cup placed in a hollow 
at the base of the bullet, by means of which it was expanded inte the rifling. 
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the earliest form in which the principle was embodied, though 
it is by no means certain that barrels were first rifled in order 
to make the bullet spin, for sometimes the grooves were 
straight; the invention, however, is generally assigned to the 
end of the fifteenth century, practice with rifles being recorded 
at Leipsic in 1498. At first they seem to have been used for 
amusement only, being looked on as ingenious toys ; afterwards 
they were adopted as weapons, in 1631 by the Landgrave 
William of Hesse, in 1645 by the Elector Maximilian of 
Bavaria. In 1674 Frederick William of Prussia had riflemen 
in his campaign on the Rhine, while in France during the 
same year Louis XIV. armed some squadrons with carabines 
rayées. In 1680 eight rifled carbines were carried in each 
troop of English Life Guards. 

But though some regiments, the 60th or Royal American 
Regiment, in 1794, and the 95th, now the Rifle Brigade, in 
1800, were armed with rifles, particulars of which may be 
gathered from ‘ Remarks on Rifle Guns,’ &c., by Ezekiel Baker, 
a well-known maker in the reign of George IV., it was not till 
1851 that the Minié pattern was introduced in the British army 
by the Marquis of Anglesey, then Master-General of Ordnance, 
with the approval of the Duke of Wellington. Lord Hardinge, 
who succeeded both those officers, was very zealous in trying to 
supply the army with an efficient rifled musket; he invited the 
leading gunmakers to compete; instituted the School of 
Musketry at Hythe, induced Whitworth to take up the subject 
of rifling small arms, and had perhaps more to do with the 
evolution of the Enfield rifle than any other person. It was 
probably expense which prevented the introduction of the Whit- 
worth rifle, for it was the best in its day; a Committee in 1862 
acknowledged ‘the relative superiority of his [Whitworth’s] 
small-bore rifle, even as a military weapon, over all the other 
rifles of similar calibre that have been under trial,’ and further 
stated that ‘the makers of every small-bore rifle having any 
pretension to special accuracy have copied to the letter the 
three main elements of success adopted by Mr. Whitworth.’ 

Whitworth’s rifle was a marvel of exact workmanship; its 
bore, of +45 in., was hexagonal with rounded corners, and the 
best bullet fitted mechanically. Loaded from the muzzle, the 
bullet could be felt to take the grooving, and the head of the 
ramrod, which also fitted exactly, and cleaned the barrel each 
time it was used, was so made as to turn with the twist of the 
rifling. The Queen opened the first meeting of the National 
Rifle Association, July 1st, 1860, with a shot at 400 yards, fired 
from a Whitworth rifle, The result was a bull’s-eye, within * 
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inch and a halfof itscentre. The Whitworth was our first match 
rifle worthy of the name, and was followed by many others, of 
which perhaps the Henry, Rigby, and Metford have been the most 
successful, Though all these were very beautiful and accurate 
rifles they were unsuited for military service, so the Enfield held 
its place, and was justly considered in its day the best weapon 
ever put into a soldier’s hands. An improvement in construction, 
apparently minor, but of great importance, was effected in 1860, 
when the parts of rifles were made interchangeable; they were 
finished so exactly alike that any part of one rifle could be put. 
into another without detriment. 

The Enfield held its ground till the Prussian victories in the 
Danish war (1864) and in the war with Austria (1866) drew 
attention to the enormous advantages of the breechloader. 
Consequently the War Office invited makers to send in designs 
for the conversion of the Enfield, with the result, after exhaus- 
tive trials, that the Snider system was adopted in 1866. Our 
whole stock of rifles was thus changed, and time was given for 
the selection of a new weapon. A Special Committee was 
appointed, which decided to separate the questions of breech 
action and barrel, and to choose each by competition, The 
result was the Martini-Henry rifle, a decided advance upon the 
Snider in range and accuracy, but with the drawback of a heavy 
recoil. It remained the service weapon till 1888, when the 
Lee-Metford magazine rifle Mark I. was approved. 

The question of introducing repeating or magazine rifles, in 
order to increase rapidity of fire, was raised by the experience 
of the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-8; and though expert 
opinion differed, and for that matter still differs, as to whether 
a magazine, with its attendant complications, is an improvement. 
on the simpler single-loader, yet the moral effect of the power 
of quick firing was such that it could not be neglected, That 
being so, our weapons had to be radically changed ; simplicity, 
stopping power, and the regularity of shooting in high wind 
due to a heavier bullet, were to some extent lost; but on the 
other hand, lower trajectory, increased range, and greater accuracy 
were gained. Experience of the magazine-rifle in the field 
has led to various improvements, which need not be examined 
in detail; the Lee-Metford Mark II., with simplified bolt, ten 
instead of eight cartridges in the magazine, with improved 
spring, was substituted for Mark I.; and now in turn Mark II. 
is being superseded, as it becomes worn out, by the Lee-Enfield, 
which, having fewer grooves—five instead of seven—will last 
longer. In other respects there is no material alteration ; 
magazine, breech action, and bore are unchanged. a 
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The appearance of our service rifle is so far familiar that no 
rticular description is called for: the bore is 303 in.; the action 
is that known as the Lee bolt ; the magazine et Lee’s) is under- 
neath, just in front of the trigger guard, and is supplied with a 
cut-off, a simple device, which arrests the feed of cartridges 
and permits the rifle to be used as a single-loader. That is, 
ordinarily in action the magazine would contain ten cartridges, 
but the cut-off would be applied; the soldier would draw back 
the bolt and insert a cartridge, firing and re-loading as required. 
In emergencies he has the power of instantaneously withdrawing 
the cut-off, when he can fire the contents of his magazine with 
t rapidity. A small wooden hand-guard covers the barrel 
tween the action and the back-sight, to protect the fingers 
from being burnt by the heat generated in firing. It is good 
so far as it goes, but it does not go far enough; encasing more 
of the ate in wood is a simple remedy, which will no doubt 
be soon applied. As it stands, a few minutes’ firing might so 
heat the barrel that the soldier could not use the bayonet, or if 
he did, would burn his hands, and, thus disabled, would be 
practically out of action. This might even happen if he inad- 
vertently laid hold of the rifle above the hand-guard, as he 
naturally would do on ceasing to fire. The stock is in two 
pieces, the fore-end in front of, and the butt behind, the action ; 
in the latter there is a recess, in which an oil bottle and_pull- 
through for cleaning purposes are carried. The butt is perhaps 
the least elegant part of the rifle; a very slight elaboration of 
the pistol grip would improve its appearance and be more 
comfortable to the right hand. 

The sword bayonet is beyond our present subject; it is, we 
think, less effective than the old triangular pattern which was 
used with the Martini-Henry. Ammunition, on the contrary, 
lies within our scope ; indeed, it is as important as any integral 
part of the rifle. The cartridge case is solid-drawn and bottle- 
necked, with a rim to aid extraction. The explosive is cordite, 
which is made in cords or strings of different diameter, according 
to the work to be done; for the rifle they are about the thickness 
of small twine, or the finer strings of a harp, and the charge 
consists of a bundle cut to proper length and weighed. 
Though a powerful smokeless explosive it is not dangerous to 
handle, and a cigarette may be lighted by a single thread. The 
chief objection to it is that the barrel rusts badly unless cleaned 
immediately after use, for which purpose a special oil is supplied. 

The shape of the bullet is a matter of greater difficulty than 
might be imagined. In the first place, the bullet is slightly 
bigger than the bore of the rifle; and this, with the severity of 
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the spiral, necessitates a jacket or outer covering of hard metal : 
otherwise the softer material would be blown through the 
barrel without taking the grooving—would strip, as it is techni- 
cally called—and indeed would be partly softened by the heat 
from the explosive and from friction. Originally the jacket 
was thickest at the point, and so strong that, whilst penetration 
was enormous, stopping power was wanting; in other words, 
one bullet might easily go through half-a-dozen men, yet, unless 
it happened to hit a vital spot or a bone, they need not be 
disabled, and might therefore continue to fight. This was 
amply illustrated in the Chitral campaign, during which our 
soldiers began to lose confidence in their weapon; whilst the 
enemy, quick to recognise the different effect of volleys, were 
inclined to attack British infantry armed with the Lee-Metford 
rather than Native infantry armed with the Martini-Henry. 

This deplorable and dangerous state of affairs called for 
immediate remedy; the Indian military authorities at once set 
about designing a bullet which, whilst maintaining range, 
should have the required stopping power. The result was the 
‘Dum Dum bullet—so named after the place near Calcutta where 
it is made—of which much has been heard. The difference 
in appearance between it and the original pattern is compara- 
tively slight. The shape is exactly the same, but the jacket is 
differently arranged ; instead of having its greatest strength at 
the point, it is weakest there—indeed, at the apex a small part 
of the core is uncovered, but does not project. It was tried 
in India, and was said to give better results at 1000 yards 
than the bullet then in use, whilst the testimony to its 
stopping power is conclusive. At Meerut, in December 1896, 
Colonel Hill, Assistant Adjutant-General for Musketry, in a 
lecture delivered in presence of the Commander-in-Chief, is 
reported to have said :— 

‘I know the bullet to be a very accurate military bullet, and 
I think it to be a very efficient sporting bullet for all game, from 
ga to ravine deer. In short, I regard the [Lee-Metford] rifle 
with the modified bullet as the most efficient and deadly weapon 
that any one could desire with which to meet his enemy, whether 
man or beast; and I consider that, armed with them, the British 
soldier will have in his hands the best rifle and the most efficient 
bullet in the world.’ 


That is strong testimony, and it is confirmed by reports from: 
the recent frontier campaigns in 1897-98, both those north of 
the Kabul river, in which Sir Bindon Blood and General Elles 
commanded, and that on the south in Tirah, where Sir William 
Lockhart was'in command. 
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Hence the question arose whether the Dum. Dum bullet 
should be adopted for general service in the British Army, or 
whether some other modification of the old bullet might not be 
preferable. The problem to be solved was to find a bullet 
which would stop a charging horse or man at close range, say 
up to 300 yards, retaining accuracy and penetration at long 
ranges. A bullet to meet these conditions was designed at 
Woolwich, and tried at Hythe against the Dum Dum. The 
results, stated in a general way, were that, whilst the Dam Dum 
had more stopping power up to 200 yards, it so lost accuracy 
at 700 yards and over as to become of comparatively little 
value, and at 1,500 yards it was difficult to put two consecutive 
shots into a 30-feet target; the new pattern, on the contrary, 
was as accurate as the old service bullet, and, from 300 yards 
onwards, had equal stopping power with the Dum Dum, So 
that, on the whole, the new bullet seemed the better; but the 
importance of absolute power of stopping at close range must 
not be overlooked. The difficulty might, in a measure, be got 
over by making another pattern; but this would not shoot as 
well at long range, and there are obvious objections to: 
multiplying the kinds of bullets in use. 

The discrepancy between the testimony from India and the 
results of experiment in England, as to the accuracy of the Dum 
Dum bullet, is remarkable, and not easy to explain. If the 
Dum Dum can be shown to deserve Colonel Hill’s praise, the 
problem of the bullet would appear to have been satisfactorily 
solved ; but its failure in accuracy at Hythe leaves the question 
still open, for security from a determined charge at close 

uarters, either from cavalry or infantry, may well outweigh 
defects at long ranges. 

Be this as it may, what we have called the new bullet has 
been adopted in Great Britain: it is very like the old one save 
that there is a small recess or hollow at the point. It was used 
at Omdurman and found to be efficient; but at that battle there 
was practically no close-range firing, no critical moment when 
the Dervishes in force got within fifty or a hundred yards, and it 
is then that the issue of a battle may depend on the stopping 
power of the bullet. One thing, however, is certain: the new 
bullet, whether better or worse than the Dum Dum, is decided] 
more trustworthy than the old one, and so far its introduction is 
justified. 

The accompanying diagrams, made exactly to size, will show 
the differences between various patterns of bullets, British and 
foreign. Fig. 1, or Service Mark II., is the bullet which was 
used in the Lee-Metford rifle, and which was found to be occa- 
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sionally deficient in stopping power, though possessed of 
extraordinary penetration. In India, before the Dum Dum was 
invented, and at the Atbara, the head of this bullet was filed or 
ground down till it assumed the appearance shown in Fig. 2. 
It was then found to be efficient, but it was at best a makeshift, 
open to many objections, Fig, 3 is the Dum Dum bullet, and 

ig. 4 is the pattern we have called the new bullet, known as 
Mark IV. he other figures show typical bullets used by 
foreign nations ; they vary slightly, but in general appearance 
their mutual resemblance is strong, Of those not shown in the 


Mark 
with 
Filed Head. 


French ‘German Russian. 


diagram, the Swiss and Portuguese patterns may be mentioned. 
The Swiss use a steel-pointed bullet with lead uncovered at the 
base ; the Portuguese, a game pattern, with the core exposed for 
about a quarter of an inch—a more severe type than the Dum 
Dum or Mark IV. 

The development of the latest pattern of rifle and ammunition 
from the hand-gun of the fifteenth century having been thus 
sketched, let us now glance at the results ascertained from 
recent experience in war. It has already been mentioned that 
the old ammunition was found wanting, and that the Dum 
Dum bullet was introduced. Reports on its performances from 
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‘India are satisfactory, though in certain cases they must be 
accepted with caution, chiefly with regard to the effect of long- 
range fire. In the first place mistakes as to distance are easily 
made in hilly country; and in the second place Pathans 
crowning a crest, when fired on from afar, would probably retire 
a step or two down the other side into absolute safety and await 
events—a movement which might easily be misinterpreted by 
the attacking officer, who, naturally rejoicing at their dis- 
appearance, would attribute the result to the demoralising effect 
of his volleys at two thousand yards’ range, the truth being that 
the ammunition was mostly wasted. 

Allowing for this, and at the same time recollecting that 
many of the officers were experienced in frontier fighting, and 
therefore that their reports must carry weight, there seems to be 
no doubt that in the campaigns of 1897-98 long-range rifle fire 
was often effective, and that the enemy rarely showed much 

‘disposition to face it. Sometimes the bullets reached the 
enemy before he heard the discharges, and seeing no smoke 
he could not avoid the volleys: this naturally had a dis- 
concerting effect. Again, our own side suffered from the long- 
range fire of Lee-Metford rifles and Dum Dum bullets; for 
the Afridis, having supplied themselves with these arms, used 
them with great effect. A case on each side may be men- 
tioned. At China in the Bazdér Valley one of our men was 
killed at one thousand yards’ range; the bullet passed through 
his mess-tin, through his body, and through thirteen folds of the 
rolled great-coat of the man in front of him, lodging finally in 
the belt. At the Sampagha Pass a sub-section of eight of our 
men fired a volley at one thousand four hundred yards at a 
party of the enemy’s skirmishers with a flag. The flag-bearer 
and a man on either side of him dropped. 

As a matter of course, experience on service disclosed defects 
in the rifle, most of which have since been remedied ; but, 
besides these, attention was drawn to the advantages of loading 
the magazine by clips, or small cases containing rows of 
cartridges, as compared with our method, especially when men’s 
fingers were numbed or when loading was required under fire. 
The need of further protection to the hands from barrel heating 
became evident; for if, after rapid firing, a man suddenly 
‘ordered arms’ or had to use the bayonet, he might burn the 
skin off his fingers. Further, an excellent suggestion was made 
that as the carbine is equally effective with the rifle up to eight 
hundred yards, if not further, while it is both lighter and 
handier, —. Gurkhas and Scouts should be armed with 


the carbine and the old triangular bayonet. re 
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The various books which have been written about these cam- 
paigns contain ample testimony to the efficiency of the rifle 
with the modified bullet ; thus Mr. Lionel James defines it as 
‘a weapon in which the soldier may have every confidence. 
What it hits it stops; so much so that the question of its 
capabilities of stopping a rush of Ghazis need never more be 
discussed.’ * Lieut. Spencer-Churchill, after giving practical 
instances, remarks :— 


‘The power of the Lee-Metford rifle with the new Dum Dum 
bullet . . . . is tremendous. The soldiers who have used it have 
the utmost confidence in their weapon. Up to five hundred yards 
there is no difficulty about judging the range, as it shoots quite 
straight, or, technically speaking, has a flat trajectory. This is of 
the greatest value. Of the bullet it may be said that its stopping 
power is all that could be desired.’ + 


Finally, Colonel H. D. Hutchinson, in deducing lessons from 
the campaign, mentions as the prime fact to recollect that the 
Afridis and other tribes on our frontier are now armed with 
weapons very different from the jezails of old days. He 
says :— 

‘the Afridis now possess Martinis in large numbers, and have 
besides an apparently unlimited stock of ammunition. They have, 
too, a good many Sniders, the bullets of which inflict frightful 
shattering wounds ; and in the recent operations they obtained forty 
or fifty Lee-Metfords, and made uncommon good use of them... . 
But the Martini is effective up to a mile, and the Lee-Metford up to 
two miles, particularly when the target is a mass of troops and 
Sr ma crowded into a river-bed, and covering several miles of 


Turning from the Indian frontier to the Sudan, we find 
circumstances changed; and a different, though also valuable, 
experience is gained. The bullets used were the old small-bore 
pattern (with the points rubbed or filed down, Fig. 2, p. 161) at 
the Atbara, and the new bullet (Mark IV., Fig. 4) at Omdurman. 
During the march it was found that when men slept on 
the ground with their rifles by their sides, fouling was caused 
by sand ; and though a share of the blanket was useful to the 
weapon, it did not wholly prevent the trouble. Under rapid 
firing barrels became very hot, and the handguards afforded 
insufficient protection ; but, in spite of all drawbacks, arms and 
ammunition worked to the satisfaction of officers and men. 


* © The Indian Frontier War, 1897.’ 
t ‘The Story of the Malakand Field Force.’ 
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At both battles an important part was played by the 
Maxim automatic guns; hence a few words may be permitted 


. about machine guns, which may perhaps be regarded as 


links between the smallest artillery gun and the infantry rifle. 
Generally speaking their bore is that of the rifle, but in the 
Navy larger calibres are also employed. The Gatling was the 
first pattern used in our army, and its performance in the Afghan 
war (1878-80) left much to be desired. Improvements were 
made, and it was succeeded by patterns known as Gardner and 
Nordenfelt, both good ; but the great advance was made when 
the Maxim was introduced ; it is light, easily worked, and, 
though a complicated machine, eminently serviceable. 

Without attempting a technical description of the gun, we 
may endeavour to set forth its general appearance and chief 
characteristics in such a way as to be intelligible to an ordinary 
person, When on its carriage at first sight it looks not unlike 
a mountain gun; this is because the barrel, which is the 
same as that of the service rifle, is encased in a cylinder of gun- 
metal big enough to hold seven pints of water, required to 
reduce the heat when firing. This is so great when the gun is 
continuously working that in little more than a minute the water 
boils, and steam escapes in front or behind according to whether 
the barrel is elevated or depressed. For every thousand car- 
tridges fired a pint and a half of water has to be poured in, and 
the rate of fire is from 450 to 550 rounds a minute. A slower 
rate is of course possible ; with care single shots may be fired, 
also groups of shots at intervals regulated by pressing or 
releasing a button, Cartridges are fed into the machine by a 
belt, in which 250 are inserted at regular distances, each belt 
being kept in a separate box. The machine is made automatic 
by an ingenious arrangement whereby the recoil removes and 
ejects the empty case and brings forward a full one to the barrel. 

ccasionally the Maxim ‘ takes charge,’ and fires away although 
the button is released. If this happens, a cartridge is with- 
drawn from the feeding belt: firing will go on till the blank 
is reached, when, there being no recoil, it will cease. 

The gun is mounted so that it may be elevated, depressed, or 
traversed from side to side, as desired, and, with the ammuni- 
tion, spare parts, implements, and tools, is set on a carriage 
which may be drawn by horses, mules, or men. There is a 
special carriage for firing over a parapet or wall, but that need 
not be considered for ordinary field-work. Probably the cat- 
riage is the least perfect part of the equipment, some of the 
patterns having serious defects. 

An interesting description of the doings of the eee” 
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the Atbara has been given by Lieutenant-Colonel Hunter-Blair,* 
who was in charge of them. He had six guns (taken from 
infantry regiments, much to their disgust), and he treated them, 
so far as possible, as a battery of artillery. To get the range of 
the enemy, he usually adopted what was aptly called the fire- 
hose system: that is, he commenced rapid fire on some point 
near, and gradually elevated the gun till the stream of bullets 
reached the foe, and there he let it stay. By this means all 
question of sighting was shelved ; but the > i is only possible 
where the bullets can be seen to strike. The result of the fire 
was surprising and trustworthy, at long as well as at short range. 
At Omdurman the Dervishes came first under artillery fire, 
which, though very effective, did not arrest their advance. They 
came on till the Maxims and long-range volleys from the 
infantry began to tell, when they withered up as if stricken by 
some invisible blight. In this battle it seems that the Maxims 
were used by the regiments to which they belonged, and not as 
a separate battery ; consequently, it is more difficult to estimate 
their effect; but, under the combined fire of small arms, no 
formed body of men could exist. The host of Dervishes was 
dispersed, leaving a large proportion of their number on the 
field; and though this result may be mainly due to the *303 
rifle, yet it would not be safe to count on a similar effect if the 
circumstances were different. The enemy attacked in dense 
masses over ground which afforded little shelter, on which the 
ranges had been marked; they fought most bravely, but gave 
away every point in their favour; with looser formation, in 
more undulating country, with better cover, or had their attack 
been delivered at night, the proportion between our losses and 
theirs would have been entirely altered. 

Turning now to the small arms and ammunition of foreign 
nations, the first important point is their similarity to each 
other and to our own pattern, this being accounted for by the 
universal preference for a magazine rifle. Rapidity of fire 
necessitates large supplies of cartridges; and this, in turn, by 
reason of the question of carriage, greatly influences the size of 
the bore. The smaller the bullet the more will go into pouch 
or box. But, to make a long thin bullet fly straight, great 
velocity and a severe spiral of rifling are obligatory ; hence, 
the ruling points being common to all, the patterns adopted by 
the various nations are naturally alike in general form, differing 
merely in detail. 

Our information about the weapons of foreign countries is 


* ‘Proceedings of the Royal Artillery Institution,’ February 1899, pp. 93 ete 
incomplete, 
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incomplete, and more or less out of date; partly because, as 
with ourselves, improvement is always going on, and partl 
because of the reticence which is observed. It is, however, sale 
to say that, taking the chief States of the world, not merely the 
few which rank as Great Powers, the bores of their rifles vary 
between *315 and ‘236 inch. Austria-Hungary, Denmark, and 
Portugal use 315, Germany follows with *311, England with: 
*303, Russia and the United States with -300, Switzerland with 
*295, Spain with +276, Italy, Netherlands, Roumania, and we 
believe Poameas* with °256; the smallest of all being the naval 
pattern of the United States, which is only *236. 

The barrels of all these weapons become excessively heated 
when the fire is rapid, and therefore protection for the hands is 
required. In some rifles, notably the German, the barrel is 
cased in metal; but it is questionable whether that plan is as 
efficient as wood casing, especially under a tropical sun. In 
the latest Austrian pattern the barrel is covered through nearly 
all its length by wood; and, though this may not look so’ 
smart as the old naked and highly-finished barrel, it must give 
sufficient protection to the hands. In other patterns the hand- 
guard is less complete, though still longer than ours. The rifle, 
in fact, is becoming a hand machine-gun, and it may be made 
automatic by utilising recoil, after the manner of the Maxim.: 
Such rifles, we believe, have already been made, and an’ 
incredible speed of firing has been attained; but we may well 
consider how far it is prudent to sacrifice accuracy, to expend 
ammunition, which involves carriage, and to increase the com- 
plexity of the rifle, for the sake of abnormal rapidity of discharge. 

Of all the systems adopted abroad, the Mannlicher is 
perhaps most generally preferred. It is, undoubtedly, an’ 
efficient weapon, whether in the large bore of Austria- 
Hungary or in the smaller bore of Holland and Roumania;' 
the latter, indeed, is considered in this country the chief 
rival, both for target and sporting purposes, of our +303. 
Many prefer it ; the initial velocity is higher, the trajectory is 
lower, and the magazine is loaded by clips of five cartridges, 
which can be put in or taken out as desired; when the 
clip is empty it drops out. If single-loading is resorted to, 
the clip must be removed from the magazine, but it is seldom 
necessary to load otherwise than five at a time. 

The bullets of foreign rifles are generally of one type, the 
greatest divergence being the ‘315 Lebel, flattened at the point, 
with which the French were satisfied from experience in Mada- 


* In the latest table of modern military rifles, France is stated to be armed 
with the Lebel rifle of +315 calibre. 
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gascar, The Italian Carcano :256 rifle gave indifferent results 
in Abyssinia ; the natives called it ‘the gun which does not 
kill” The Russian bullet answered expectation in skirmishes 
with the Afghans in the Pamirs, in 1892-93, and also when 
used for big game in Abyssinia. Germans and Austrians have 
not had recent war experience, but they are satisfied with their 
present weapons. Roumania, too, is pleased with her small- 
bore, and the arms of the United States look good and work- 
manlike; reports of the performance of the small naval rifle 
would be of much interest, for the velocity of its bullet is 
probably the highest on record. ; 

Machine guns (Gatlings) were. used at Santiago under 
command of Lieutenant John H. Parker, U.S. army, who 
reported that they were successful beyond expectation. They 
came into action a hundred yards in front of the skirmishers, 
got the range in the same way as at the Atbara, by gently raising 
the muzzle, till the shot told, and then poured it in at the rate 
of six hundred shots a minute from each gun. They soon 
became red-hot, but this is said not to have interfered with the 
firing. Lieutenant Parker sensibly calls attention to the carriage 
problem, which is not satisfactorily solved. He puts the 
requirements thus :—‘ A carriage capable of being moved any- 
where by draft with a single animal * ; light enough to be carried 
on a pack with its piece by the same animal ; capable of being 
moved by two men, by hand, anywhere that infantry can go; 
and of transporting with the piece six or seven thousand rounds 
of ammunition.’t 

Passing now from the military aspect of the small-bore rifle, 
we may consider the effect of its introduction to the world of 
sport. Fifty years ago a good smooth-bore gun was probably 
better, for game purposes, than any rifle then available ; 
and: indeed for certain kinds of shooting it is still as good a 
weapon as can be procured. In those days a long single barrel, 
with a considerable charge of rather slow-burning powder, was 
the favourite pattern, and such guns may still, though rarely, 
be seen; the type is mentioned by the late J. D. Dougall, the 
well-known gun-maker of Glasgow, as a ‘lang Queen Anne,’ 
with which a Highlander, aided by his gillie, who blows a red 
peat at the touch-hole, knocks over many a hart; it is common 
to most countries, the Afghan jezail being another form. The 
merit of these guns was that they threw a round bullet for a 
- considerable distance straight with little trajectory. 


* Mule, apparently. 
t+ ‘U.S. Magazine,’ March 1899. p. 635. 
Modern 
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Modern modifications were, first, a rifle to fire a round ball, 
with just enough twist to keep it straight at sporting range ; * 
and next (what seems to be a step back towards the smooth- 
bore) those guns of the Paradox class whose barrels are smooth 
till near the muzzle, where rifling begins. Such weapons, with 
a good charge of powder, are probably still the best in bush or 
jungle, for the range is short, and the bullet, being heavy, of 10- 
or 12-gauge, has more stopping power and is less liable to 
be deflected by twigs or small branches than a long, thin, 
light projectile travelling with great velocity. For deer in 
open plains a less powerful but longer-range rifle is desirable, 
and makers were, in 1855, busy designing them, chiefly for 
South Africa, They were two-grooved, with a two-flanged 
bullet which fitted mechanically. About the same time Whit- 
worth produced his rifles, of which there were several sorts: 
the match rifle with wind-gauge and case of sights; the 
Westley Richards-Whitworth, a military breech-loader, often 
used as a sporting rifle; the single sporting rifle, a muzzle- 
loader, very light and accurate at known range; the double 
sporting rifle, also muzzle-loading, equally exact and a beauti- 
ful weapon; and lastly a larger-bore single rifle, of which 
pattern, we believe, few were made. In all of them shooting 
was regular, the chief drawbacks being that they had a high 
trajectory, which made success depend on accurate judgment of 
distance ; that the bullet might easily pass through an animal 
without stopping it; and that their great range was dangerous 
in a thickly inhabited country. 

These defects were to a great extent remedied by the pro- 
duction of express rifles, the commonest bore being *450, but 
larger and smaller were made. The object was to get as long 
a point-blank range as possible, and to make sure that the 
bullet broke up or lost its shape on hitting anything, and 
consequently did not travel much further. This was attained 
by increasing the charge of powder and decreasing the weight 
of bullet by means of a cup or hollow from the point towards 
the base. Till quite recently expresses were the best rifles for 
ordinary open shooting, but they had sometimes serious defects: 
if the bullet was too light and the range short it blew to pieces 
on impact, merely inflicting a surface wound; and, of course, 
the nearer the game the worse the failure. If it was too heavy, 

* The credit for this step is due to Lieutenant James Forsyth, M.A., who 
wrote, in 1863, ‘The Sporting Rifle and its Projectiles. Like his namesake 
already mentioned he came from Aberdeenshire, and was an enthusiast in 
matters of sport. He served in Central India in the Forest Department, and 


was author of ‘The Highlands of Central India,’ an interesting book, which was 
published after his death. 
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the flat trajectory was in part lost and recoil was greater ; but 
in all cases the noise and smoke were portentous. 

Good sportsmen with well-tried expresses had no hesitation 
in facing dangerous soft-skinned game, but even for that work 
many preferred the heavy big-bore rifle which was thought 
absolutely necessary when thick-skinned game was followed. 
Fearful weapons weighing from twelve to twenty-two pounds, 
loaded with twelve or more drams of powder and a spherical or 
even conical bullet, were used by Baker and other sportsmen, 
and indeed are not yet obsolete. Between 1885 and 1893 
Captain H. G. C. Swayne had a cannon of this sort as part of 
his battery in Somaliland, and with it successfully bombarded 
several elephants ; but one trembles to contemplate the effect on 
the sportsman of a right and left from the 4-bore, weighing 
twenty-two pounds and charged with fourteen drams of powder, 
not to mention other shots, and the fatigue of dragging the 
piece about with him under a burning sun. Captain Swayne 
says :— 

‘The severe kick of the rifle generally sent me back a couple of 
yards, and I must have been standing wrong, for as I fired some- 
thing gave way in my right leg, and I came down in a sitting posture 
on to a clump of aloes, unable to rise at once, and wondering 
whether the elephant was dead or not. I was laid up in camp for 
three days, but on the fourth I could limp about very creditably. ...’ * 


Again :— 

‘ My leg was now beginning to feel the strain of the day’s work, and 
at the second discharge of the heavy rifle I was sent flying, and 
subsided into a sitting posture among the rocks, the rifle dropping 
out of my hands.’ t 


Fortunately, recent experience has shown that these heavy 
rifles, which few men could handle, are quite unnecessary ; their 
day is all but over, though 8-, 10-, and 12-bores will probably 
survive for special work, and their place is occupied by Lee- 
Metford, Mannlicher, and other small bores of similar type. 
Captain Swayne, indeed, and more recently Captain Gibbons 
and Mr, Neumann, from African experience, bear strong testi- 
mony in favour of the small-bores. Of his Lee-Metford Mr. 
Neumann says :— 


‘I came to value the wonderful powers and pleasant shooting of 
this minute bore so much that I never wished to use any of my 
others again. The absence of recoil and smoke is such a comfort, 


* “Seventeen Trips through Somaliland, p. 64. 


t Id., p. 67. 
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and the deadly effect of the long thin bullet, propelled: with such 
tremendous velocity, so all-sufficient for any animal, that I never 
wished to go back to the noise and other unpleasant habits of the 
old-fashioned weapons.’ * 


Mr. Neumann killed elephants and rhinoceroses with single shots, 
and even when a vital spot could not be seen the animals seldom 
went far, and a second shot put them out of pain. 

For stalking, whether at home or abroad, the small-bores 
referred to are at present unequalled. They may be had as 
double rifles finished in the highest style, with cost in propor- 
tion, or as single sporting magazine rifles at a moderate price. 
The former are perhaps better suited to the forests of Scotland 
and for use in Europe; but for Asia, Africa, and perhaps 
America, two of the latter class are preferable to one double, and 
probably shoot better at any range over two hundred yards. It 
is no doubt true that few shots should be fired at or over that 
distance ; yet there are occasions, in the Pamirs and on some of 
the elevated plateaux towards Tibet, and also in Africa, when it 
is desirable to have a weapon which may be trusted at longer 
range. 

For soft-skinned dangerous game at close range a double 
Paradox 12-bore should suffice; indeed, it is by no means 
impossible that with a suitable bullet the small-bore might do 
for this class of animals. Few persons even now realise the 
tremendous power and energy of the little bullet at close range. . 
Fired longitudinally into a 4-inch iron pipe filled with water, 
the ends being closed so as to be watertight, the strong pipe is 
shivered and rent just as a bone is fractured, but on a greater 
scale. If an animal is struck in the head or the heart or in 
any part of the body containing fluid or semi-fluid matter 
encased in some sort of covering, immediate collapse is 
certain ; and the chances of its escaping or making good its 
charge are probably confined to cases of mere skin wounds 
equivalent to misses, and perhaps flesh wounds in which pene- 
tration is clean and shock deficient, though from recent 
experiments it is difficult to conceive that this may happen at 
short range. The probability, nay almost certainty, is that 
with a proper bullet a soft-skinned dangerous animal fairly 
struck in its charge would collapse on the spot. The bullet 
might be either the Dum Dum or new service pattern, the 
latter perhaps with a slightly larger cup or recess in the 
head, or a bullet with the lead core exposed and projecting at 
the point a quarter of an inch beyond the copper-nickel jacket. 


* «Elephant Hunting in East Equatorial Africa,’ p. 336. With 
it 
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With any of these and a full charge of explosive there is little 
doubt that almost every kind of dangerous animals might be— 
faced with reasonable security. At 

Having thus considered the rifle mainly from the point of 
view of its performances, we may pass on to describe briefly 
the chief processes of its manufacture. In old days much 
manual skill was employed ; workmen were specially trained to 
the craft, and indeed were kept working at one part of the gun or 
rifle till extraordinary dexterity was acquired ; and the splendid 
collections of arms to be found in every country attest the great 
height of excellence which was reached. In later days machinery 
was invented whereby accuracy beyond the power of human 
hands was attained, and the skilled craftsman was to a great 
extent set aside, the loss of distinctive beauty and finish of work 
being compensated by the perfection with which each part was 
copied. Such exactitude was attained that what has already 
’ been referred to as the interchangeable system became possible ; 
and with it efficiency and economy, by no means always found 
in conjunction, were secured, It is just to say that the prin- 
ciple was introduced from the United States, where perhaps 
rs difficulties have stimulated the inventive powers of an 
able race, 

The principal factory for small arms is at Enfield Lock, and 
covers a large area. In 1892, Mr. Rigby, then Superintendent, 
described the buildings as for the most part single-storey—the 
available floor-space being over three hundred thousand square 
feet-—and as supplied with machinery capable of turning out 
two thousand magazine rifles complete weekly, together with 
one thousand spare barrels and bayonets, and four or more 
machine guns, not to mention swords and lances. ‘The works 
there are on a great scale, and as the rifle or carbine is turned 
out complete, steel, iron, brass, and wood are each subjected to 
various processes, 

To take the barrel first, the metal is brought to the factory in 
solid round bars about 15 inches long for the rifle, 104 inches for 
the carbine, and 1Zinches thick. These.are heated and passed 
through the rolling mill of ten pairs of rolls. The process is a 
pretty one to watch; at one end the bar fifteen inches long, and 
red-hot, is fed into the roll; it passes quickly along, the red 
metal being easily seen between each set of rolls, getting 
gtadually longer and thinner till it emerges at the other end of 
the full length and rough shape of the barrel. It is then 
straightened and tested, turned and drilled. Drilling is inter- 
esting to watch, for exact machinery is to be seen working at a 
considerable rate. The barrel is fixed horizontally, and the 
boring 
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boring tools are applied at each end ; they approach naturally 
at half-length, and are worked to such a nicety that a mere film 
of metal one hundredth of an inch thick at last separates one 
drill from the other. When this is knocked out the two holes 
meet, and the barrel is bored from end to end. After this it is 
tested for straightness by the eye, and, where nearly all else is 
done by machinery, it seems strange to see a workman look 
critically down the bore and strike the barrel with a hammer 
so as to remove any imperfection. This operation is called 
setting. After further turning, boring, and polishing, the 
barrel is rifled according to the pattern desired, the sights are 
brazed on, and all is cleaned and smoothed up. 

Next to the barrel, the breech-mechanism is the most important 
portion of the weapon ; it consists, in our service, of two main 
parts—the body, into which the magazine is secured and which 
connects stock and barrel; and the bolt, which works in‘ the 
body and opens or closes the breech. Both body and bolt are - 
forged under the steam-hammer, which, with one or two blows, 
forces the red-hot metal into rough shape, finish being after- 
wards applied. Smaller parts of the rifle—and they are very 
numerous—are shaped in many ways, the ruling fact being that 
those of each sort shall be absolutely interchangeable. ‘T'o ensure 
this is more difficult than is at first sight apparent, for machines 
and tools wear, and they cannot, consequently, continue to turn 
out articles of exact pattern ; all that can be done is to fix limits 
within which component parts are interchangeable, and to con- 
fine work tothem. The variation permissible is, of course, very 
small; and, to ensure that it is not exceeded, the services of an 
inspector and assistants are employed, and their task is by no 
means a sinecure. They have to inspect arms during manvu- 
facture, when finished, and after issue to troops; a little 
consideration will show what care is required, and how serious 
is the responsibility involved. 

The stock remains to be considered ; it is made of walnut, of 
which a large store is kept for seasoning, and consists of two 
main parts, called the butt and fore-end ; the hand-guard, too, 
may almost be considered a part, though in the present service 
pattern it is a minor one. The shaping machinery is American, 
and works very fast; recesses and slots are cut with great 
nicety to hold barrel, trigger-plate, &c. The general impres- 
sion of the shops in which this work is carried on is one of 
sawdust, tempered with fear lest some part of one’s person 
should for a fraction of an instant come in contact with a saw 
or some other tool revolving so rapidly that it seems to be 
at rest. O 
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On the same principle of interchangeability the various 
rts of the Maxim guns—the barrel, barrel-casing, lock, feed- 
lock, &c.—are made, and it would be simply wearisome to 
attempt to describe the processes in detail. They are similar 
to those already mentioned, so far as they are applicable. The 
band for holding the cartridges which forms the feed for the gun 
is a neat piece of work ; it is made of water-proofed canvas of 
suitable width to carry the cartridges, which are filled transversely 
into divisions at equal distances on the band by a machine with 
a feed like a coffee-mill. The cartridges are put in at the top, 
pass down a vertical slide, and, one by one, find their way into 
their places in the band, which are opened by a metal plunger 
working horizontally. 

The bullets, cartridge cases, &c., are made at the Royal 
Laboratory, Woolwich Arsenal ; the machinery and processes 
are very interesting, but difficult to make intelligible by mere 
description. Both the copper-nickel jacket of the bullet and 
the cartridge-case are made on the same principle; they com- 
mence as circular pieces of metal, like coins, and are stamped 
and bent till they assume their final shape. The soft lead 
bullet is dropped into its jacket, and the composite bullet is 

through a machine which finishes it stem and stern. 

Study of these rifles and bullets leads naturally to considera- 
tion of the wounds they inflict; but, before proceeding with this, 
it is well to point out that most weapons on first introduction 
have, with some show of reason, been denounced as cowardly, 
brutal, and inhuman. Even the cross-bow was originally con- 
demned in war between Christians; the Gentoo code is often 
quoted as forbidding the use of firearms, which was further 
specially condemned by the French. 

‘On ne faisoit point encore usage en France, en 1547, de cette 
arme terrible contre les hommes; les Francois s’en étoient bien 
servis en 1338, pour V’attaque de quelques chateaux, mais ils 
rougissoient de l’employer contre leurs semblables. Les Anglais, 
moins humains, sans doute, nous devancérent et s’en servirent & la 
célébre bataille de Créci. . . .’* 


Perfidious Albion was denounced, then as now, for using 
barbarous weapons; but to pass on to recent times, many of 
the Chassepot wounds inflicted in the Franco-German War 
(1870-71) appeared to be made by explosive bullets, and the 
Germans were greatly angered by the supposition. Examina- 
tion, however, showed that the results were simply due to the 
great energy of the bullet, or to the fact that a cavity filled with 


* «The Gun and its Development,’ by W. W. Greener, 6th ed., p. “ay 
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fluid or semi-fluid matter had been struck, when, under a well- 
-known law of hydraulics, the contents are driven in every 
direction, blowing their environment to pieces, just as if an 
actual explosive had been used, The impeachment. of the 
French bullets went no further. : 

A short time ago an attack was made on the Dum Dum 
bullets in a lecture delivered by Professor von Bruns at. the 
German Chirurgical Society, Berlin, and illustrated by sensa- 
tionally selected photographs of wounds. Reports sent to this 
country affirmed that he denounced the bullet as ‘ brutally 
inhuman, and that he tried to move the German military 
authorities to take steps to have the provisions of the Declara- 
tion of St. Petersburg so modified that it should be forbidden 
in war between civilised nations. This lecture was ably and 
carefully reviewed by Professor Alexander Ogston, Surgery 
Department, University of Aberdeen, who was present when it 
was delivered. He shows that the bullet with which Professor 
von Bruns experimented was not the Dum Dum, but was, 
apparently, that gentleman’s idea of one evolved from. his inner 
consciousness, and not very like the real article, so that his 
deductions and opinions based on inaccurate data are misleading. 
The reviewer seems to have dealt very leniently with charges 
brought forward on such a foundation. He describes the lecture 
as temperate, explains that he believes the bullet was not 
stigmatised as ‘inhuman’ or ‘brutally inhuman,’ but as 
‘inhumane,’ and holds the opinion that there is nothing un- 
reasonable in the lecturer endeavouring to move the military 
authorities of his country to take the steps already mentioned. 
At the same time he questions the wisdom of adopting the 
conclusions of the German professor, which have recently been 
endorsed by a majority of the delegates at the Hague. 

We believe that there is no room for question of any sort on 
the subject: Dr. von Bruns experimented with one bullet and 
condemned another, whether as inhuman or inhumane matters 
not; but he was careful not to object to the use of the Dum 
Dum bullet in war with barbaric races! That is as logical as 
it is philanthropic. It would be curious to analyse the reason- 
ing by which the use of a bullet against one race of men is 
defended, while its use against another is condemned ; yet this 

_ discrimination is widely and influentially advocated. Dr. von 
Bruns is, of course, at liberty to move the German authorities 
in any direction he pleases ; we also are entitled to expect that 
our authorities will not be unduly influenced by conclusions 
based on such data, Our primary requirement in a bullet is 
that it shall have sufficient stopping power, whether used 
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against man or beast. The enemy, whether civilised or savage, 
must be stopped in his charge ; more than this is not required, 
but less will not suffice. There must be no question of our 


right to efficient armament, and this should never be forgotten 


by our representative at any meeting where modifications of 
bullets or other parts of our arms may be proposed. The 
responsibility which a Government would incur, if, listening 
to seductive suggestions from abroad, backed by well-meaning 
but mischievous support at home, it consented to measures 
which might prevent the proper arming of its men, cannot be 
too plainly stated. 

There is no need and no desire on our part to evade engage- 
ments made under the Declaration signed in 1868 at St. Peters- 


‘burg, to which we consented. The contracting Powers renounced, 


in case of war among themselves, the employment of any projectile 
of a weight below 400 grammes, or 14 oz. avoirdupois, which is 
either explosive or charged with fulminating or inflammable sub- 
stances, Hereby we bound ourselves not to load our small-arm 
bullets with explosives after the manner of a shell—a plan 
which a few years before that date was in considerable favour 
for sporting purposes. We have never done so in war, nor 
wished to do so; but it happens that with the development of 
the rifle, in order to secure efficiency at long range, the 
velocity of the bullet has become so great that very severe 
wounds at short range will sometimes be inflicted ; nor is it 
possible to avoid this. All that need be said is that expert 
testimony from observation in the field tends to prove that the 
wounds from the Dum Dum or the newest pattern of our 
rifle bullet are, if anything, less severe than those from the 


Martini-Henry, and very much less severe than those from the 
Snider. 
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Art. LX.—1. The Proceedings of the General Assemblies of the 
Established and Free Churches of Scotland and of the Synod of 
the United Presbyterian Church for 1899. — 

2. Conferences of the Scottish Church Society and National 
Church Union. First and second series. 1899. 

3. University Addresses. By John Caird, D.D., LL.D. 
Glasgow, 1898. 

4. University Sermons. By the same. Glasgow, 1898. 

5. The Life of Henry Drummond. By George Adam Smith. 
London, 1899. 

6. The Church of Scotland : a Sketch of its History. By Pearson 
McAdam Muir, D.D. London, 1896. 

7. Adam Smith, By Hector C. Macpherson, Edinburgh, 
1899. 


HE ecclesiastical position of Scotland may, at the present 
important stage in its history, be summed up by saying, 
in the occasionally misleading but always impressive language 
of authoritative statistics, that it is a country of one over- 
whelmingly dominant form of ecclesiastical government, of no 
theological parties, of fifteen sects or distinct religious societies, 
of nearly four thousand five hundred churches, with a popula- 
tion of under four millions and a quarter. It is customary, 
when attempts are made to define the exact position of 
Scotsmen as a church-going people, to deduct from this total 
all children under twelve years of age, and adults belonging to 
what are styled the “lapsed masses,” who, although they decline 
to attach themselves to any denomination, have their spiritual 
interests assiduously looked after by missionaries, Bible-women, 
agents of the Salvation Army, and other irregular levies of 
Protestant Christianity. Speaking approximately, one half of 
the people of Scotland are regular church-goers, and are included 
as such ‘in the different communions into which the nation has 
allowed itself to be broken up by following the impulses of 
what Emerson, with less than his usual gentle charity, termed 
its “insanity of dialectic.” To put the matter in another way, 
there is a church, in the sense of an edifice regularly set a 
for religious worship, to every five hundred of the population. 
When it is borne in mind that, to all intents and purposes, that 
church exists because the five hundred have directly or indirectly 
built it, Scotland’s claim to be accounted the most compact, 
national, and yet democratic Theocracy at present existing 
must be allowed to be exceptionally strong. 
Before considering in all its bearings, and with a view to the 
future, this remarkable phenomenon of theological harmony 
combined 
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combined with ecclesiastical dissidence, it is well to note, as 
one of the causes of religious under-currents, if not cross- 
currents, the very remarkable fact that some of the most 
distinguished thinkers and men of letters whom Scotland has 
produced during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries—men 
who have profoundly influenced Scottish life and society—have 
been out of touch either with their country’s creed or with its 
ecclesiastical polity. Adam Smith declined to enter the 
ministry of the Church of Scotland, although he was so fervidly 
patriotic that, according to the late Walter Bagehot, he wrote 
‘The Wealth of Nations’ to demonstrate how a man, from 
being a savage, may rise to be a Scotsman. David Hume was 
on the most friendly terms with Robertson the historian, 
‘ Jupiter’ Carlyle, and the other leaders of the Church in his 
day; but he was recognised even in his own time as a 
vigorous assailant of Presbyterian orthodoxy. He said himself 
that he ‘ possessed the love of all men, except all the Tories, all 
the Whigs, and all the Christians.’ Burns was not unfriendly 
to the Church of Scotland, and fought with all his energy the 
battle of the ‘Moderate’ or Latitudinarian section in it. Yet 
he was not ‘ sound’ in the familiar Calvinistic sense ; his letters 
to Mrs. Dunlop would seem to prove that his creed, so far as he 
had formulated it, was an impassioned and intensely humani- 
tarian Theism. Scott was an Episcopalian, and what have 
been termed his ‘ caricatures’ of Covenanting ‘ fanaticism’ still 
prejudicially affect his popularity in Scottish circles where that 
‘fanaticism,’ though no longer a living faith, is respected as the 
expression of a religious earnestness which attained the lofty 
heights of martyrdom. 

Of Scottish men of letters who have away within 
living memory, none have so impressed their fellow-countrymen 
as Thomas Carlyle and Robert Louis Stevenson. Both were 
by blood Presbyterians, though of different types. Carlyle 
represented the ‘dour’ secessionism of the Border peasantry ; 
Stevenson that section of the middle class which in Edinburgh 
is attached to the Church of Scotland. Yet neither adhered to 
the family creed. Carlyle denounced what he termed ‘ Atheism’; 
but he proclaimed ‘an exodus from Houndsditch, and, like 
Adam Smith, declined to enter the Scottish ministry. As for 
Stevenson, there is a curious letter of his, published by Mr. 
Grosart in his ‘ Life of Robert Fergusson ’—the luckless laureate 
of eighteenth-century Edinburgh—in which Stevenson, com- 
paring himself with Fergusson, says that ‘both were pestered 
—one nearly to madness and one to the madhouse—by a 
damnatory creed.’ 
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Intelligent Englishmen, who have resided even for a brief 
period in Scotland, know that in every grade of society, 
every parish, every congregation even, there are inglorious 
yet keenly disputatious Carlyles and Stevensons, if not 


Smiths, Humes, and Burnses. This fact and the possible 


influence it may have upon the religious future of Scotland 
are the more deserving of notice because they do not affect 
ecclesiastical statistics. It has been said that there is no 
rocess more difficult than that of winding up the average 
Enelishaen to the level of dogma; but it is at least equally 
difficult to wind up the average Scotsman of a sceptical or 
rationalistic turn of mind to the level of heresy, Paweal 
diffidence, racial caution, the disinclination to become a social 
pariah, and a very genuine fear that, after all, his neighbours 
may be in the right and he in the wrong, that what he regards 
as the light may be, in Arnold’s phrase, ‘some little private 
darkness of his own,” prevent him from proclaiming his views 
on the housetops. Agnosticism and Positivism as professed 
creeds are practically unknown in Scotland. The recently 
published correspondence between Mill and Comte shows how 
unwilling the former, who had Scottish caution in his blood, 
was ‘to establish publicly an anti-religious school,’ although he 
testifies to having ‘never believed in God even as a child.’ His 
friend and fellow-Comtist, Dr. Alexander Bain, then Deputy- 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in Aberdeen University, and 
_ subsequently Professor of Logic, was even more prudent, although 
he wrote to Mill: ‘Theology is descending rapidly to a mere 
zsthetic, and to a bond of social agglomeration.’ 

In view of these characteristics, it is not surprising that the 
leading ecclesiastical question for Scotland should be, at this 
moment, one not of theological revolt but of ecclesiastical union. 
‘The history of Scottish Presbytery,’ it has been well said, ‘ is 
a history of explosions, and of attempts to solder again the dis- 
rupted parts. The Revolution Settlement produced one schism ; 
and, within little more than a century and a half from the Union 
of the two kingdoms, there have been eight schisms and five 
reunions. Cameronians, Seceders, Relief, Burghers and Anti- 
Burghers, Old and New Light Burghers, Old and New 
Anti-Burghers, United Seceders, Protesters against United 
Seceders, Original Seceders, Free Churchmen, Erastians, and 
United Presbyterians are some of the names which good men 
learned to call themselves and each other during this period 
of strife.’ The chief ecclesiastical problem now before the 
mind of Scotland, and one certain to occupy it till the end of 
the present century, is this—Will there be another rae 
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and, if so, on what basis, between the two leading Dissenting 
bodies of Scotland? These bodies are themselves the products 
of secession followed by reunion. It is possible that this fresh 
alliance will be followed by dissensions in one if not both of 
the coalescing bodies. It is quite certain to have a serious effect 
upon the attitude of Scotland generally towards the various 
religious problems which at present confront the whole world, 
and more especially towards the concordat between Church and 
State as represented by the existing Establishment. 

The Free Church of Scotland is the larger of the two nego- 
tiating bodies. According to the latest figures submitted to 
the General Assembly of this communion in May of the present 
year, it consists of 1,109 congregations, with a spiritual mem- 
bership, or communion roll, of 293,684, It is unnecessary to 
repeat more of the familiar history of the Free Church than to 
say that it originated in a secession—popularly known as ‘ the 
Disruption’—from the Church of Scotland in 1843; and that 
the occasion, though scarcely the cause, of this event was that 
exercise of lay patronage which had been associated with all the 
previous schisms of a similar though less formidable kind. At 
that time some 450 ministers left the Church, followed, in the 
great majority of instances, by their congregations, as against 
about 750 who retained their connexion with the Establish- 
ment.* The original Free Church has been increased—it might 
be inaccurate to say strengthened—-by the adhesion in 1852 
and 1876 of the preponderating majority of two of the minor 
Scottish sects, themselves the results of forgotten secessions, the 
Original Seceders and the Reformed Presbyterians. Both 
unions were almost, as a matter of course, followed by rebellions 
in the ranks of the smaller of the uniting bodies. : 

A pathetic modern interest attaches to the history of the 
Reformed Presbyterian body, which claims, and probably with 
reason, to represent the tradition of the heroic ‘ irreconcilables’ 
of Scottish Presbyterianism, the followers of Richard Cameron. 
In 1863 it broke up into two sections known as ‘The Old 
Lights’ and ‘The New Lights.’ It was the ‘ New Lights’ who 
—at least, the great majority of them—merged their existence 
in that of the Free Church in 1876. Mr. J. M. Barrie’s ‘ Auld 
Licht Idylls’ and the successful dramatisation of his story of 
‘The Little Minister’ have made ‘ The Auld Lichts’ better known 
to English people than any other Scottish Church. The actual 
position of ‘The Auld Lichts’ seems, however, according to the 
latest figures, to be rather a melancholy one. They are reduced 


* The numbers on each side are variously given. 
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to seven congregations, and, having no theological college of their 
own, they are obliged to draw their ministers from the Allied 
Reformed Presbyterian Church of Ireland, which has thirty- 
eight congregations and a ‘ Divinity Hall.’ Unless the ‘ Auld 
Licht’ Church receive accessions of strength through the 
schisms which may be the result of the contemplated union of 
the Free and United Presbyterian Churches, it is almost certain 
to die of inanition, although it is assured of immortality in 
literature. 

The United Presbyterian Church, which is the third most 

werful denomination in Scotland, having a membership of 
194,399 communicants, was created in 1847 by the union of 
two Dissenting bodies, the Secession Church founded in 1733, 
and the Relief Church founded in 1761, and identified with 
the now almost sainted memories of Ebenezer Erskine and 
Thomas Gillespie. The occasion of both schisms, as of the 
more important split of 1843, was lay patronage. But in view 
of what will have to be said of Disestablishment, it may be 
observed here that, if the doctrine of heredity holds good of 
associations as it does of individuals, the United Presbyterian 
Church has no Liberationist blood in its veins, on the side either 
of the Secession or of the Relief Church. Ebenezer Erskine and 
his friends seem to have been in many respects impracticably 
fanatical according to modern ideas, even in Scotland. So far, 
however, from objecting to the maintenance of a connexion 
between Church and State, they in effect seceded because they 
failed to induce the State to use the secular arm for the purpose 
of establishing the true Church, in the form of Presbyterianism, 
in England and Ireland as well as in Scotland. The Relief 
Church, again, was founded in 1761 as a protest against lay 
patronage; ‘relief,’ in this connexion, indeed, means relief 
trom patronage. But Thomas Gillespie, its founder, was no 
opponent of the principle of religious establishments. He 
cherished to the end of his days a hope that he would be 
restored to the ministry of the Church of Scotland, and on his 
death-bed he advised his own congregation to return—an advice 
which was ultimately acted upon. 

The Church of Scotland, in spite of the secessions which, 
when they occurred, had the appearance of cruel if not fatal 
-wounds, has still a firm hold on the majority of the Presbyterian 

pulation. Its members numbered 648,476 in 1898, as 
against 641,803 in 1897. Were the contemplated union of 
the Free Church and the United Presbyterians to be accom- 

lished without either formal secessions or the silent departure 
of dissatisfied adherents—which is a moral impossibility—the 
Establishment 
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160,000 communicants over the United Church. The numerical 
strength of the different Churches is not to be judged, however, 
absolutely by membership. Each has attached to it what are 
popularly termed ‘adherents,’ who, although they may shrink 
from undertaking the solemn religious vows involved in partaking 
of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, show by church attend- 
ance and financial support that they are loyal Churchmen, Free 
Churchmen, or United Presbyterians, as the case may be. The 
sole authoritative and trustworthy basis for estimating the 
proportion of the Protestant population adhering to the 
respective Churches is that obtained from the Registrar-General’s 
report on the regular marriages performed according to their rites 
in one year. The latest of these reports (1896) shows that out of 
a total of 25,811 marriages, 13,694 were performed according 
to the rites of the Church of Scotland, as against 5,552 credited 
to the Free Church, and 3,316 credited to the United Presby- 
terian Church. The Establishment has thus a clear majority 
of all the Protestant marriages performed in Scotland, and a 
majority of 4,826 over its two leading rivals. Reckoning the 
total population of Scotland at 4,186,849, as estimated by the 
Registrar-General, the proportions adhering to the various 
Churches should be—Church of Scotland 1,874,393, Free Church 
835,380, United Presbyterian Church 489,323, Roman Catholic 
Church 415,323, other denominations and no Church 572,430. 
In any case it is quite certain that more than a moiety of the 
Protestants of Scotland are either ‘ adherents’ or ‘members’ of 
the Church of Scotland. 

Even those theorists or politicians who are most desirous 
for the overthrow of the national Scottish Church admit the 
marvellous recovery it has made since the great schism of 1843. 
Its endowments from all sources amount to about 350,000/. a 
= But the voluntary gifts of its supporters—known in the 
anguage of ecclesiastical statistics as ‘Christian Liberality’ 
—amounted in 1898 to 487,724/.; and to this are to be added 
more than 200,000/. derived from the interest of invested 
contributions, grants from two Trusts, and pew-rents levied in 
four hundred and fifty churches. As ‘Christian liberality’ is 
represented in the Free Church by 712,742/., and in the United 
Presbyterian Church by 423,106/.—in these cases incomes from 
Trusts are included under the head of ‘ Liberality ’—the 
Church of Scotland would not find much difficulty in supporting 
itself even if disestablished and disendowed. Since 1845, 
when the Church began to recover from the ‘ Disruption’ of 
1843, its members have erected and endowed three hundred and 
ninety-seven 
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ninety-seven new parishes, the value of which, including 
endowments, is placed at 2,500,000/. While figures like these 
indicate the attachment of the members of the Church to the 
institution which has weathered so many storms, it is beyond 
al] doubt that, but for State aid, the spiritual wants of the whole 
country, more especially of the remote parishes in the Highlands 
and islands, could not be supplied. It is significant, to say the 
least, that there are three hundred and fifty-six parishes without 
a Free church, and seven hundred and thirty-six without a 
United Presbyterian church. 

In view of the possibilities which the Presbyterian Establish- 
ment may have to face in the beginning of next century as a 
consequence of the union of its leading rivals, two non- 
Presbyterian bodies call for brief consideration. The one is 
the Episcopal Church of Scotland, which claims the adherence 
of 111,958 of the population, and has 7 bishops, 337 clergy, and 
331 churches and mission stations. But the importance of this 
communion is not to be measured merely by the comparatively 
small percentage of the population attached to it. That percen- 
tage includes almost the entire ‘nobility and gentry’ of 
Scotland, whose ancestors belonged to it when it was the 
recognised Establishment, and adhered to it after it was 
supplanted by Presbyterianism. The social ‘ selectness’ of this 
‘Church and the esthetic attractiveness of its ritual have obtained 
for it numerous recruits from the wealth and ‘ fashion’ of the 
large cities. Nevertheless, it is beyond question that neither 
the clergy nor the laity of the Episcopal Church desire the 
downfall of the existing Establishment. 

Numerically, Roman Catholicism is much stronger in 
Scotland than Anglican Episcopacy. It has 2 archbishops, 
3 bishops, a bishop-auxiliary, 443 priests, and 345 churches, 
chapels, and stations, while the population that adheres to it is 
probably not less than 400,000, and may even be as high as half a 
million. It is essentially, however, an alien communion, being 
largely composed of labourers from Ireland, and has little social 
or political influence. What influence it possesses will almost 
certainly be cast against Disestablishment. A few years ago 
the views of the Roman Catholic laity upon this question were 
Me with simplicity and candour by one of their political 

ers 


‘ _*I wish to explain why I, as a Papist, am opposed to the Dis- 
establishment of the Church of Scotland. I regard the worship of 
‘that Church as imperfect ; but I believe that this imperfect worship 
is better than no worship at all. The Established Church is the 
Church of the mass of the common people in the country districts ; 
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it is the only Church to which they will attach themselves; to it they 
owe all that they know of religion. Take it away and they will be 
actually without any religion at all. Now, Papist as I am, I cannot 
put my hand to that work. I prefer a Protestant to a Pagan pea- 
santry, and, that being the issue which Disestablishment puts before 
me, I shall resist it to the utmost.’ 


Little needs to be said of the exotic religious communions 
which have obtained a foothold in Scotland. Neither the 
special doctrines of the Baptists nor those of the Methodists 
have made any real headway. Even Mr. Butler, the author of a 
recently published book on ‘ John Wesley and George Whitefield 
in Scotland,’ has to admit that— 


_‘ the great Methodist Revival of Religion, while it is visibly embodied 
in the Scottish Churches that still bear Wesley’s honoured name, 
cannot be measured in extent by them. The general movement has 
assimilated itself into the life and work of all sections of the Scottish 
Church, and has acted as an expansive force on religion and religious 
work. 


The general robustness of Congregationalism, and the ultra- 
democratic character of such church government as it can be 
said to possess, have attracted to it, especially during the past 
few years, a considerable number of thoughtful Scottish laymen. 


It has recently gained in numerical strength by the absorption 
of the Evangelical Union, a purely Scottish sect, whose founder, 
James Morison, was expelled from the United Presbyterian 
Church for holding views upon the Fatherhood of God at variance 
with Calvinism, This body claims to be theologically ‘ broader’ 
than most of the Dissenting Churches of Scotland, It has this 
year received into its ministry the Rev. Alexander Robinson, 
formerly Established Church minister in the popular Clyde resort 
of Kilmun, who in 1897 was deposed by the General Assembly 
of that Church for having, in a theological treatise—‘ The Saviour 
in the Newer Light ’—professed doctrines, especially in regard 
to miracles and the divinity of Christ, which were pronounced 
‘to be heterodox. Probably the tendency on the part of Con- 
gregationalism to find what is known in the political sphere as 
‘expansion’ in the advancement of theological ‘breadth,’ will 
prevent its adherents from taking an active part in a Dis- 
establishment agitation. As a matter of fact one of the most 
influential of its ministers in Glasgow and in Scotland, who has 
attained considerable notoriety by a series of addresses on the 
duties of Christian citizenship in large industrial cities, morally 
disfigured and socially endangered by a congested and 
*Churchless’ slum population, has stated broadly that if the 
tablishment 
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Establishment throws itself into the work of solving this 
problem, he for one will take no part in its overthrow. 

A survey therefore of the whole ecclesiastical field in Scotland 
limits the number of really burning questions to three: Wil} 
the present negotiations for union between the Free and United 
Presbyterian Churches be carried to a successful issue? Will 
such success be followed by an active movement for Disestab- 
lishment on the part of the new body which will thus be 
created? Will the Establishment be able to withstand attack ? 

In answering the first of these questions the most obvious 
remark is that a great deal will depend upon what happens 
in both of the negotiating communions during the year 1900. 
At first it was intended by the Joint Committee of the two 
Churches, which has for four years been engaged in laying a 
basis for union, and by the large majorities which have supported 
_ the Committee in the United Presbyterian Synod and the 
Free Church Assembly, that the new Church should actually be 
formed by the end of the nineteenth century. Circumstances, 
have, however, led to the abandonment of this hope. The arrange- 
ment acquiesced in by Synod and Assembly is that the union 
shall be consummated in 1901, and that the year 1900 shall be 
devoted to a final consideration of the whole question by the 
inferior courts of both Churches, and of its legal aspects by 
the Joint Committee. This year’s meetings of the Synod 
and the Assembly, taken along with public conferences which 
have been held in various parts of the country, and an animated 
correspondence that has been carried on in the leading news- 
papers, have thrown much light on the arguments and the 
circumstances that make for and against union. 

Among the circumstances favourable to union is the im- 

rtant fact that as regards the essentials—or what in 

cotland are known as the ‘fundamentals ’—of Presbyterian 
worship, creed, and discipline, the two Churches are substantially 
atone. Had any serious difference between them on these 
points existed, it would certainly have been disclosed during 
the years in which the Joint Committee has been endeavouring 
to lay down a basis of union. It has, indeed, been maintained 
that the ministers and elders of the United Presbyterian Church 
do not accept the chief Presbyterian standard, the Confession of 
Faith, in — the same sense as the corresponding officials in 
the Free Church; and in support of this there have been cited 
the differing statutes of the two bodies, known as the Declara- 
tory Acts, which interpret signature to the Confession. This 
variance has latterly, however, not been insisted upon, even in 
the United Presbyterian Church, where at first it seemed certain 
to 
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to imperil the union negotiations; the assumption therefore 
is that it has dropped out of consideration, if not out of sight. 

The second circumstance which makes for union is the fact 
that the overwhelming majority of the clergy of both denomi- 
nations is in favour of the proposal. Dr. Rainy, Principal of 
the leading theological college of the Free Church, and leader 
of the present movement, as he was of an unsuccessful agitation 
with the same object some twenty-five years ago, commands as 
powerful and as well-drilled a majority as that which supports 
the present Unionist Ministry in the House of Commons. The 
previous union negotiations were suspended mainly in conse- 
quence of the strenuous opposition of the clergy and laity 
adhering to the Free Church in the Highlands. Had the 
union been carried through at that time, it would undoubtedly 
have been followed bya secession, which would have been 
especially formidable because beyond the Caledonian Canal 
the Free Church is much the strongest of the Presbyterian 
bodies. The leader of the Free Church in the Highlands 
at that time was the Rev. Dr. Kennedy of Dingwall. But 
Dr. Kennedy is dead, and his successor in Dingwall, the 
Rev. Murdoch Macaskill, although he was at one time strongly 
opposed to what he regarded as the ‘unsound’ teaching of 
certain of the professors in the theological colleges of his 
Church, has declared himself satisfied with the scheme for 
union, and advocates it from pulpit and platform in the North. 
Dr. Begg, who in the Lowlands of Scotland was as determined 
an enemy of union as was Dr. Kennedy in the Highlands, is 
also dead. It is beyond question that the Constitutionalists— 
that is, the party which in the Free Church is opposed to union, 
on the ground that it would involve a fundamental violation of 
its polity as laid down in 1843—have no clerical leaders of the 
calibre of Principal Rainy. 

On the other hand it is clear that down to the present 
moment there has been a striking absence of enthusiasm for 
union among the laity of both negotiating bodies; the fact 
was admitted at the recent meetings of the United Presby- 
terian Synod and the Free Church Assembly. Previous to the 
last meeting of the Synod four hundred and fifty-four con- 
gregations of the United Presbyterian Church had expressed 
no formal opinion upon the union scheme, while only one 
hundred had given such opinion. The meaning of this indif- 
ference is not at present clear: during the coming year it may 
~ either into active support of or resistance to the union. 

he writer of a letter in the ‘Scotsman’ of May 19th, 1899, 


indicates one aspect of the union question which has escaped 
general 
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neral notice, but which may prove of material consequence 
should the latter alternative take place :— 

‘The Synod, as every United Presbyterian knows, has no control 
whatever over the property of the various congregations. With only 
a few exceptions, the —— of each congregation is vested in 
trustees, and is administered by the managers, one-third of whom 
retire annually, and are elected (or re-elected) by the members (male 
and female) of the congregation. Yet this quixotic Synod of 1899 
assumed to itself the power to transfer to a new denomination pro- 
perty which may be roughly estimated at 1,000,000/., as though it 
full power to do so.’ 


It is probable, if not morally certain, that, during the coming 
twelve months of peace—but also of discussion—the sharp 
antagonism between the distinctive ecclesiastical principles of 
the two Churches will be clearly brought out. This antagonism 
is not only admitted by all who have been engaged in the 
preliminary negotiations, but is permanently embodied in the 
report of the Joint Committee which is entrusted with the 
task of carrying these negotiations to a successful issue. What 
that Committee has in effect recommended—with the full 
approval of both Synod and Assembly—is that the final settle- 
ment of the leading points of difference between the Churches 
should be handed over to the large body that will be formed by 
their union. Even assuming that they are substantially at one 
in respect of creed, they are very much at variance on leading 
principles of both finance and policy. The ministers of the 
two Churches are, it is true, supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of their laity; but the funds to which these 
contributions are sent differ widely as regards the essentials of 
management. In the Free Church the ministers are supported 
by what is called the Sustentation Fund, the principle of which 
is the assurance of a minimum stipend—it has not yet reached 
200/. a year—to each minister, however small his congregation 
may be. The theory of the United Presbyterian Church is 
that each congregation shall, in the first place, give its minister 
the stipend it guarantees him, and then send to what is styled 
the Augmentation Fund whatever it may be disposed to sub- 
scribe for the benefit of poorer congregations and ministers. 
No doubt, in the event of a union between the two bodies, a 
financial genius like Dr. Chalmers, who was the founder at 
once of the Free Church and of the Sustentation Fund, could 
devise a scheme for the support of the clergy of the United 
Church which would combine the best features of the two 
Funds. But it is equally clear that if each of the Churches 
enters into the union with its system of finance intact, con- 
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fusion and controversy must arise upon a question of genuine 
practical importance. 

Of still greater consequence is the proposal which has this 
year received the approval of both Synod and Assembly—that 
each of the Churches shall take into the United Church of the 
future what in Scottish ecclesiastical phraseology is known as 
its special ‘testimony’ upon the relations between Church and 
State. The difference between the ‘testimonies’ is so very — 
great and notorious that it has merely to be stated to be under- 
stood. As has been pointed out already, the Churches, by the 
union of which the United Presbyterian Church was formed in 
1847, were not opposed to but held the doctrine that it is the 
duty of the State to recognise and endow the teaching of the 
national religion. Within the last thirty years or so, however, 
the Church has accepted and proclaimed the ‘voluntary 
principle’—the principle, that is, that Churches should be 
maintained exclusively by the contributions of their adherents, 
and, that it is alike unscriptural, sinful, and unnecessary for 
them to accept any State subvention for religious teaching. It 
is quite true that even the United Presbyterian Church is not 

uite ‘thorough’ in its voluntaryism, that it accepts State aid 
or its foreign-mission seminaries, and that it approves of ‘ use 
and wont religious teaching ’—the teaching, that is to say, of 
the Bible and the Shorter Catechism—in Board schools which 
are in receipt of Parliamentary grants, It is beyond doubt, 
however, that so far as the State support of Churches is con- 
cerned, the United Presbyterian Church adheres to its principle, 
although it does not enforce it as a portion of the ‘ profession’ 
or creed of individual ministers: it has therefore naturally 
enough taken an active part in the agitation for the overthrow 
of the Scottish Establishment. ’ 

The leading ecclesiastical doctrine of the Free Church, on the 
other hand, has been from 1843 and still theoretically is the 
opposite of Voluntaryism, being a vehement and even ultra- 
montane assertion of the Establishment principle. Upon this 
point its founders have used language which is absolutely clear 
and decided. In 1843 Dr. Chalmers, who was the heart and 
soul of the ‘ Disruption,’ said :— 

‘ Though we quit the Establishment, we go out on the Establish- 
ment principle. We quit a vitiated Establishment, but would rejoice 
in returning to a pure one. To express it otherwise, we are the 
advocates for a national recognition and support of religion, and we 
are not Voluntaries.’ 

Nine years later Dr. Candlish, who, next to Chalmers, was 
the foremost champion of the ‘ Disruption,’ and after his 
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death became the leader of the Free Church, said, on the 
occasion of the union of that body with a section of the 
Seceders :— 

‘ To-night we stand out as uniting on the ground of opposition to 
Erastianism on the one hand and Voluntaryism on the other. If we 
had not been opposed to Erastianism—if we had not been practically 
testifying against Erastianism—our brethren would not have been 
prepared to join with us; and if they had not been practically 
testifying against Voluntaryism, and that in circumstances of peculiar 
difficulty and trial, I venture to say that we would not have been 
prepared to unite with them.’ 

These words of Dr. Candlish are especially worthy of being 
recalled at the present moment, because the allusion in them to 
Erastianism—or the extreme assertion of the State’s authority 
over the Church—illustrates the two doctrines which were 
emphasised by the founders of the Free Church in the manifesto 
of their opinions, styled ‘The Claim of Right,’ which they 
issued in 1842. These were: spiritual independence—or, to 
use the language of Andrew Melville and the Covenanters, the 
theory that ‘Christ is King of His Church’—and spiritual 
exclusiveness, or the theory that ‘Christ is King of Nations.’ 
The founders of the Free Church abandoned the Establishment 
in 184%, because, in their opinion, the State had violated the 
doctrine of spiritual independence by refusing to guarantee to 
the Church the right of. irresponsible action in the collation of 
clergymen to benefices. But, although they ‘went out,’ they 
also took with them into the new and ‘pure’ organisation, 
which they set up, the doctrine of spiritual exclusiveness in its 
highest form—in other words the view that it is the duty of the 
State to ‘aid it [the Church] in its work’ and to ‘deliver it 
from falsehood, false churches, and false religions of all kinds.’ 
The Free Church position was, in fact, the declaration that 
it is the duty of the State to establish and endow the true 
Church, It is not surprising that the men who held this view 
should, while they still remained in the Establishment, have 
denounced voluntaryism as ‘national atheism,’ and should have 
deposed from office an elder who confessed to holding the 
detested creed. 

It is universally admitted that, theoretically, the attitude of 
the Free Church towards the question of Church and State is 
precisely what it was as affirmed by Dr. Chalmers in 1843 and 
re-affirmed by Dr. Candlish in 1852. But nearly sixty years 
of ‘practical voluntaryism’—to use the often-repeated and 
significant phrase of the leader of the Free Church majority— 
have worked a change upon the inner convictions, if not upon 
the 
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the outward professions, of Free Churchmen. A generation has 
sprung up which knows not the fervid ultramontanism of the 
‘Disruption ’ chiefs of 1843. ‘I am a Voluntary,’ was the frank 
confession made in the Free Assembly a few years ago by 
Dr. Lindsay, one of the leading scholars in his Church, and 
the occupant of an important chair in one of its theological 
colleges ; and he was applauded, not deposed. The majority of 
the clergy, at all events, are so satisfied with the prosperity 
attained by their Church, even from the financial point of view, 
that they are no doubt perfectly sincere in saying that they 
would not return to the Establishment even if the road was made 
clear to them. In the course of the meetings of the Free Church 
Assembly this year Dr. Rainy made a remarkable speech on 
Disestablishment, in which he indicated his total abandonment 
of any ma that the State, as at present constituted, will ever 
be able effectually to interfere in matters of Christian doctrine 
and discipline. This confession of ecclesiastical pessimism is 
interesting as coming from Dr. Rainy, who is au attached 
member of the Liberal party, and a political follower of Lord 
Rosebery—that Lord Rosebery who, during his brief Premier- 
ship, expressed his belief that the State is as fully justified in 

supporting a Church as it is in maintaining a standing army. 
“i may be said, however, that Churches are quite as much 
entitled to change their minds as individuals. At all events, 
that they do alter their ecclesiastical standpoint the history of 
the United Presbyterian Church has coundhatbrely proved. A 
declaration of such a change would, however, seem the natural 
ormsergent to so important a step as a union between the Free 
hurch and a communion which professes principles that are 
directly the opposite of those which it has itself upheld. In 
any case it seems reasonable that a basis of union should be 
found in a statement of the points in which the two coalescing 
Churches agree. Nothing of the kind has been done or 
attempted. The proceedings of the representative bodies of 
the Churches this year make it absolutely certain that they 
will go into the union each with its independent ‘ testimony ’ 
on the subject of the relations between the Church and the civil 
magistrate. The Moderator of the Synod acknowledged this 
with perfect frankness in the address with which he brought its 
proceedings to a close. He said that hitherto the advocates of 
voluntaryism had had it all their own way in the United 
Presbyterian Church. After, however, the United Church was 
formed they would have to meet men holding opposite opinions 
who were as earnest as themselves. This would contadaly seem 
to prove that, in the opinion of the leading representative of 
the 
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the United Presbyterian Church, the discussions which, after 
the union is formed, will take place upon the question of 
Establishment will be by no means academic, This is not the 
view, indeed, of Principal Rainy, who at the recent meeting of 
the Free Assembly spoke almost contemptuously of the ‘anti- 

varianism of the union question,’ contrasted ‘the realities of 
the present’ with ‘the shadows of the past,’ and described the 
arrangement of the future as ‘the United Presbyterians 
coming into the United Church with traditions which had 
given colour to their life, and Free Churchmen coming into it 
with traditions which had given colour to their life. Yet 
Dr. Rainy has had a sharp reminder from members of his 
own Church that at least one important item in the budget of 
principles which it will take into the United Church will not be 
regarded as a mere tradition. When the future of the Training 
Colleges, with their Free Church ‘ atmosphere,’ was considered 
at the recent meeting of the Assembly, several of Dr. Rainy’s 
chief supporters stated clearly and even vehemently that they 
would not allow these Colleges to be sacrificed on the altar of 
United Presbyterian principle or prejudice. Some time ago 
also, Mr. Macaskill of Dingwall, whose adherence to the union 
scheme is supposed to have greatly promoted the chances of its 
success in the Highlands, declared that if it came to be a 
question between the maintenance of the Training Colleges 
and the prosecution of the union, he would decide in favour of 
the Training Colleges. It is, therefore, quite inconceivable 
that this question should be settled in the United Church 
without protracted debate, if not a serious struggle. 

In any case the United Church of the future, based as it 
must be on open questions, may be regarded as an alliance or 
federation of two bodies that are strictly independent in their 
principles or ‘traditions,’ but not a union in the familiar 
‘ absorbing,’ ‘ incorporating,’ and indeed sole intelligible sense. 
If the analogy of matrimony suggests itself, as it almost 
inevitably does, the marriage that is recalled most easily is 
that which Mr. Meredith arranges in ‘The Case of General 
Ople and Lady Camper,’ which tells how ‘a simple man and a 
complex woman fell to union after the strangest division.’ The 
‘case’ of the Free and United Presbyterian Churches is even 
stranger, however, than that of the lady and the general. It 
will be remembered that having, by her persecutions, deprived 
her neighbour of a gentlemanly residence, Lady Camper 
sought to atone to him by offering him a lady-like one. In 
the present instance, however, the neighbours, who have both 
passed the mature age of fifty, do not propose to set up 
house 
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house together, as the result of converting ‘ principles’ into 
‘traditions’ and of burying such hatchets of controversy as 
the counter-charges of ‘ national atheism’ and ‘ bondage to the 
State.’ All they purpose for the time being is, after going 
through the form of marriage, to present each other with 
duplicate keys of their respective houses, on condition that 
neither is to touch, taste, or handle any property belonging to 
the other. 

It is possible, therefore, that very serious difficulties will 
arise after the union has been entered into. One of these has 
been suggested already. The previous negotiations between 
the Churches were brought to a close mainly by a threat on the 
part of the ‘ Constitutionalists’ in the Free Church that they 
would raise in the law courts the question whether, in the event 
of a union with the United Presbyterian Church, the Establish- 
mentarian communion of 1843 would not be held to have 
departed from its principles as laid down in its Trust Deed ; 
and whether its property would not remain in the possession of 
the section of the Church which, by declining to enter the 
union, claimed to be the true Free Church. The ‘ Constitu- 
tionalists’ are now a comparatively insignificant body, but a 
threat of similar action was held out at a conference of a 
number of them a few months ago in the Highlands. This 
threat has been treated somewhat lightly by Dr. Rainy and the 
other leaders of the majority in the Fen Church Assembly, who 
are no doubt perfectly sincere in their declaration that they 
will now go forward with the union at all hazards, But were 
the threats carried out, the task of consolidation which the 
United Church must set before itself at the commencement of 
its career would be hampered by a protracted litigation, the 
issue of which would of necessity be doubtful, and which 
would in any case demonstrate that neither the theoretical 
voluntaryism of the United Presbyterian Church, nor the 
practical voluntaryism of the Free Church, nor the two in 
alliance, can claim absolute independence of the State. 

In addition to a possible secession of a number of Highland 
ministers and congregations from the Free Church as a 
consequence of the creation of the United Church, it is not 
improbable that many of the laity of both negotiating bodies 
will take advantage of that event to join the Establishment. It 
is impossible here to dwell at length upon the disintegrating 
effects which the conversion of Mr. Gladstone to Home Rule 
for Ireland in 1886 has had upon Scottish society. It is safe 
to say, however, that Dissent can no longer be described as 
the backbone of Scottish Liberalism. On the contrary the 
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more influential—or, to use a favourite Scottish phrase, ‘sub- 
stantial ’—laymen attached to both the Free and the United 
Presbyterian Churches have, for the last thirteen years, been 
co-operating with their brethren of the Establishment in 
seeking to maintain the integrity of the Empire. The result 
of this association is that they too have got rid of certain of 
what Dr. Rainy would term their ‘traditions,’ including active 
hostility to the Church of Scotland. Some of them have 
formed a society known as ‘ The Laymen’s League,’ which has 
been formed mainly to promote the reunion of Presbyterianism 
on an Establishment basis. Others, while they have declined 
to take an active part in political agitation, have declared 
themselves firmly opposed to Disestablishment, which, since it 
was approved of by Mr. Gladstone at St. Austell in 1889, has 
been assigned a place—though but a secondary one—in the 
“ official’ programme of the Liberal party. They have shown 
themselves absolutely indifferent to the scheme of union, the 
object of which they regard as less the advancement of religion 
in Scotland than the creation of a powerful ecclesiastical Trust 
menacing to the National Church. Such men, whose influence 
in Scotland is not to be measured by their numbers, are not 
likely to secede in any formal fashion. But it is morall 
certain that many will take advantage of the opportunity which 
will be offered to them by the formation of the United Church, 
to join the Establishment, which is the home of their most 
intimate personal and political friends. 

It is unlikely that, even if the United Church is in existence 
in 1901, it will at once set itself to overthrow the Establish- 
ment. The work of consolidation which it must accomplish 
for the sake of its own internal peace is certain, even if it pro- 
ceed quietly, to occupy the attention of its authorities for some 
time. Moreover a General Election may take place in 1901, 
and the Liberal leaders—even if the foremost of them be not 
Lord Rosebery, whose pronounced Erastianism in theory has 
already been pointed out—will hardly complicate the issue of 
that contest with an attack upon the Church of Scotland. 

That body is in any case ready to meet whatever onslaught 
may be made upon it. As has been shown, it commands a 
larger section of the population than its two leading rivals 
combined, while the two largest non-Presbyterian Churches in 
the country, the Scottish Episcopal and Roman Catholic com- 
munions, are opposed to a policy of Disestablishment. When 
the possibilities of attack were considered in the late General 
Assembly, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, who is at once the lay 
leader of the Church and Secretary for Scotland, laid great 
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stress upon the steps which the Church has taken to facili- 
tate the return of Presbyterian Dissenters to its fold. The first 
and most important of these was the abolition, in 1874, of that 
lay patronage which has been directly or indirectly the cause of 
all the secessions from the Church. This important change was 
effected by the Government and Parliament of the day at the 
desire of the Church. The ministers of parishes are now chosen 
by the congregations, the elections being conducted under 
regulations which have been framed by the General Assembly. 
The Church has also during the past decade either given its 
sanction to or drawn up proposals for ‘ declaring ’ its constitution 
—in other words, for demonstrating that its Courts are, within 
the purely ecclesiastical sphere, absolutely supreme, and have as 
much ‘spiritual independence’ as those of the Free Church 
itself. As a matter of law and fact, the Church of Scotland 
has greater power and independence than the Free Church, or 
any essentially voluntary baby. It was held forty years ago by 
the majority of the Judges of the Supreme Court in Scotland 
that the constitution of a Dissenting Church is in the eye of 
the law purely a matter of civil contract; that the Courts of 
these Churches have no judicial authority properly so called ; 
and that when a question arises between such a Church and 


any of its members in any matter by which civil or patrimonial 
rights may be affected, the Courts of law have jurisdiction to 
enforce, against the Church, compliance with its own rules and 
constitution. On the other hand, the doctrine was positively 
affirmed that— 


‘the Established Church and its judicatories form a recognised insti- 
tution of the country ; that the judicatories are of the description 
which exercise jurisdiction b the authority of the country; that 
their Courts are supreme and independent Courts in ecclesiastical 
matters; that they are just as supreme as the Justiciary Court is in 
regard to cotisiaal inal questions.’ 


In other words, while the attainment by any Church of absolute 
spiritual independence is impossible in Scotland—and, for that 
matter, in any organised society—the Establishment has been 
affirmed by the best authorities to have more freedom and 
disciplinary authority than any Dissenting communion that is 
in existence or may be created. 
Further, the leaders of the Church of Scotland have, more 
particularly within the past quarter of a century, sought very 
wisely to retain and strengthen their hold upon the mass.of 
the population by keeping abreast of moderate religious and 
theological pro . The great esthetic improvement in 
Vol. 190.—No. 379. 0 Presbyterian 
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Presbyterian worship effected by the introduction into it of 
trained choirs and organs, and of what is in effect, if not in 
name, a liturgy, is traceable in the first instance to the ‘ innova- 
tions’ of ministers of the Church of Scotland, and especially 
ofthe late: Dr. Robert Lee, minister of Greyfriars’ Church, 
Edinburgh. 

The Moderator of the late Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland took occasion in the course of his closing address to 
comment on the decline of the older Sabbatarianism in 
Scotland. This decline may not at first be quite apparent to 
the English visitor tothe North. He finds but limited facilities 
for travel on the first day in the week. Sunday trains are few 
and slow, and start at inconvenient hours. Glasgow is the only 
city in which the tram-cars are run on that day. Libraries, 
museums, and art galleries are closed. Yet, undoubtedly, a 
tendency is being exhibited to soften, if not ultimately to 
abolish, what a Scottish humourist termed the ‘ bitter observance 
of the Sabbath.’ The popularity of cycling threatens to effect 
a revolution. Thousands of young men in the large towns now 
take advantage of the statutory cessation from labour on Sunday 
- to go into the country ; but, according to the reports on ‘Sabbath 
observance’ with which the tables of dissenting Presbyteries 
almost literally groan, very few of them attend service in the 
rural churches. The by-laws of a few golf-clubs permit of the 
playing of the most popular of Scottish pastimes on the daya 

rtion of which John Knox devoted to tennis. “Sunday 
Societies,’ the general object of which is to introduce into 


Scotland something like the English observance of ‘the Lord's 
Day,’ have taken root in Edinburgh and Glasgow. __. 
Now the Church of Scotland has shown little or no alarm at 
the progress of what used to be denounced as ‘ Sabbath desecra- 
tion,’ Certain of its leaders sympatbise, at least to some extent, 
with the new movement. Dr. Story, Fetncipal of the University 


of Glasgow, who is Senior Clerk to the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, and has been its Moderator, declared, 
in the course of the recent sitting of the Assembly, in favour of 
the Sunday opening of museums, public parks, art galleries, and 
libraries. Preaching from an Edinburgh pulpit, he said :— 


‘In Continental cities—not Roman Catholic cities, but Protestant 
cities, in which the faith is as sound and the religion as pure as our 
own—I have seen on the Sunday afternoons the working man passi 
pleasant and profitable hours with bis family and friends in galleries 
full of beautiful works of art, the trophies of ancient civilisation, and 
the inventions of modern science, or listening to sacred music, fitted 
to elevate and refine his thoughts ; and in our own country I have seen 
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Pharisees going in pretentious deputations to beseech 
town councils to shut up all such resorts on what they call “the 
Sabbath day,” while all the time in the noisome factories which 
furnished their ill-gotten ‘gains, their wearied labourers were toili 
as on other days to minister to their lust of gold—a sight abhorrent 


That such words coming from such lips should have been 
received with all but universal approval in Scotland is of the 
utmost significance. 

What is with a perhaps wise vagueness styled ‘liberal 
religious thought’ gravitates more readily to the Church of 
Scotland than to any of its present or possible rivals. The 
inglorious Humes and Burnses, Carlyles and Stevensons, to 
whom allusion has already been made, find themselves natu- 
rally not altogether out of sympathy with a Church which has 
taken what steps are in its power to lighten for laymen the 
burden of subscription to the Confession of Faith. The late 
Assembly went even a step farther in the direction of, creed 
relaxation, By a majority of nearly two to one, it agreed to 
the appointment of a committee ‘to consider the powers which 
the Church possesses of modifying the terms of the minister's 
formula of 4 snc to the Confession of Faith.’ The real 
inwardness of this proposal may be gathered from the 
that was delivered by Principal Story in support of it. For in 
that epeech he said outright that he— 


‘did not sup that any member of Assembly would deny that 
the mind of the Chureh towards the Confession of Faith, and towards 
all formulas requiring the adherence of the clergy to the Confession 
of Faith, had advanced very much from the position it occupied — 
hundred. years ago. It was impossible for any man who 
intercourse with the world at large to deny that in the Church ‘the 
existence of the Confession of Faith had become a burden heavier 
than many of them could bear.’ 


These are remarkable words as coming from any Chitty, 

but they are specially remarkable as coming from one who 

took a leading part a few years “go in bringing about the 
e 


expulsion from the Church of the Rev. Alexander Robinson, 
on the ground that in his book, ‘The Saviour in the Newer 
Light,’ he had published views contrary to the creed he had 
subscribed. 

In support of the view taken by Professor Story, reference 
may be made to some remarkable statistics which indicate at 
least a temporary decline in the number of students attending 
the Theological Halls of the different Churches. In the 
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Church of Scotland this number has fallen from 246 in 188 
to 126 in 1898. In the Free Church there has been in six 
years a fall from 60 to 27, and in the United Presbyterian 
Church a fall from 90 to 56. No doubt the present popularity 
of materialistic ideals of happiness, the unattractiveness of 
the clerical career from a pecuniary point of view, and the 
fact that all the Churches have been of late overstocked with 
ministers, have contributed to this decline. But it is also 
admitted that a chief cause of the falling off is the unwil- 
lingness of many of the more thoughtful of the educated 
young men of Scotland to bind themselves to preach for life 
what they regard as ‘a creed outworn.’ 

It was at one time thought that the Free Church would 


‘have taken the lead in some movement in the direction, not 


of a great theological revolution in Scotland—which is neither 
desired nor practicable—but of such a simplification of the 
existing theological standards as would represent the actuab 
mind of both clergy and laity. But the leading scholars of 
that Church do not appear to believe that the contemplated 
union will have broadening effects upon doctrine; they have 
at all events taken almost no part in the movement. It 
is possible, of course, that after the union has been consummated 
there may come a definite demand for the revision of the 
Westminster Standards. A similar Presbyterian union, which 
is being effected in Australia, is associated with a proposal 
for the simplification of theological subscription. At present, 
however, there is no such movement in either of the coalescing 
Churches. On the contrary, Dr. Salmond, the Principal of the 
Free Church College in Aberdeen, gave utterance some time 
ago to the hope that the present negotiations would end in the 


- formation of a great ‘ evangelical’ Church—a Church, that is to 


say, which would concentrate its energies on the conservation 
of Presbyterian orthodoxy. 

It appears then that, should the Church of Scotland seek to 
grapple in a spirit of resolute reasonableness with the social and 
religious problems that confront the country, its efforts will 
hardly be anticipated or outrun by rival communions. Its 
connexion with the State gives it a certain amount of freedom 
—the freedom from anxiety about its own maintenance as an 
organisation—in facing pressing questions, which no other 
communion possesses. It is not weakened by the struggles of 
ecclesiastical factions, or even of theological parties. Sometimes 
vague charges of ‘ Ritualism’ and ‘ Rationalism’ are brought 


_against it, because certain of its members have recently formed 


two associations, the Scottish Church Society and the Scottish 
| Church 
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Church Union. But the Society contemplates nothing more 
formidable than a more vivid realisation of the spiritual signi- 
ficance of the sacraments than at present exists ; and the Union 
confines its attention to ascertaining what is the amount of 
theological ‘liberty ’ that is actually permitted to the Church by 
its constitution. Fortunately, perhaps, that ‘liberty’ is con- 
ditioned by its State connexion. The Church cannot alter its 
creed except with the consent of Parliament. Meanwhile it 
cannot do better than contemplate past, present, and future, in 
the spirit of the late Principal Tulloch, whose death was one of 
the greatest losses it has sustained during the last quarter of a 
century. 

_ ‘Thought must advance, and none need try to check it. But 
while we move forward, let us revere the past; and as we enter 
within the gates of a new era, let us look back with admiration, and, 
so far as we can, with love, if not with regret, to the great figures 
that stand at the illuminated portals of the old.’* 


The Church of Scotland has withstood all onslaughts from 
without, and revived after all internal schisms. It has survived 
Mr. Gladstone’s accession to the ranks of its opponents, and 
even the offer of the Liberation Society of a prize of 25/. for the 
essay that should best and most speedily accomplish its down- 
fall. It may continue to possess its soul in peace, and to 


verify its historic motto, Nec tamen consumebatur, so long as 
it retains its hold on that ‘robust humanity’ which, according 
toa high though forgotten authority, ‘is, in every country, on 
the side of an Established Church that makes no blunders. 


* ‘Luther and other Leaders of the Reformation,’ (ed. 1883), p. 442. 
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Art. X.—1. The Philippine Islands. By John Foreman, 
F.R.G.S. London, 1899. 

The Philippine Islands and their People. By Dean C. 
Worcester. New York and London, 1899. 

3. Yesterdays in the Philippines. By Joseph Earle Stevens. 
London, 1898. 

4, The cde, pr and Round About. By Major G. J. Young- 
husband. ndon, 1899. 

5. The Philippine Islands. By Ramon Reyes Lala, a native of 
‘Manila. New York, 1899. 

6. Australasia ; Stanford's Compendium, Vol. II. By F. H.H. 
Guillemard, M.D. London, 1894. 

7. Les Iles Philippines. Bulletin de la Société d’Etudes 
Coloniales. Par G. de Leval. Brussels, 1896. 


NTIL the naval action off Cavite, Mr. Stevens tells us, 
the people of the United States had lived and died 
spelling Manila with two /’s, and not knowing where the stuff 
in their clothes-lines came from. This précis of geographical 
and economic ignorance is certainly forcibly, if not elegantly, 
expressed, and had we to take exception to it, Mr. Stevens's 
implied: limitation would alone cause us to demur. The 
lacune in knowledge which the books before us seek to fill 
are no special prerogative of the dwellers on the farther side 
of the Atlantic. They are as widely existent, no doubt, among 
ourselves ; and if Mr. Stevens avers that most Americans thought 
of the Philippines asa group of islands ‘floating around in 
the South Sea somewhere between Fiji and Patagonia,’ we can 
vouch for the fact that before the war it was not uncommon to 
find highly-educated Englishmen happy in the belief that 
Manila is situated in the West Indies. 

Not long ago, in a magazine article, a writer pointed out 
that there is a fashion in exploration as in everything else, and 
that, just as certain securities are from time to time specially 
brought forward to be dealt in by financiers and speculators, so 
this or that country engages the attention of travellers to the 
comparative exclusion of all others until such time as it is in 
turn supplanted by its successor. The pendulum of fashion has, 
indeed, swung often enough of late years between the Equator 
and the Arctic. Most of Africa has been mapped out like an 
English county, and since Nansen’s exploit we have almost 
learnt to speak disrespectfully of the North Pole; but the 
regularity of the swing has never been broken by any deflection 
towards the Philippines. Thovgh nearly four centuries have 
passed since Magellan first crossed the Pacific and took posses- 
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sion of the group for his master, Charles V., the interior of 
some of the islands is still practically unknown, the very coast 
lines are in places but vaguely charted, and there must still be 
tribes which have never seen a white man. Year by year, as 
the facilities of travel increase, the flood of Englishmen making 
the ‘grand tour’ gathers strength. Australia, India, and New 
Zealand are scarcely stranger to us than were Italy and Spain to 
our fathers. A very large proportion of what has been termed 
the leisured class can claim the mild distinction of having been 
round the world ; and if we have not crossed Africa ourselves, 
most of us probably number among our acquaintance some 
more adventurous spirit who has performed this feat. But 
even though alive to the impropriety of the second / in Manila, 
and , with every confidence in the geographical position of that 
city,;how many are there of us who have visited it, or could 
give off-hand the names of half-a-dozen other towns in the 
archipelago? 

It is easy to understand, then, why the bibliography of the 
islands is so limited, and limited, moreover, not only numeri- 
cally, but in character. For, while in the case of other lands 
in a like semi-civilised condition the authors who treat of them 
are of various callings—prospectors, missionaries, sportsmen, 
traders, political Residents, or even: professional treaty-seekers 
duly equipped with flags—we have nothing from the pen of 
any such upon the Philippines. All, or almost all, of those 
who have published accounts of the group can be classed under 
two heads: professed naturalists or collectors, and persons 
engaged in commerce in Manila, It is worthy of note that the 
American authorities, seeking information upon their newly 
acquired possessions, chose as their advisers a representative 
from each class. Mr. Foreman’s long residence in the capital 
and intimate knowledge of island politics rendered his opinion 
most valuable, while Mr. (now Professor) D. C. Worcester, as a 
member of Professor Steere’s second scientific expedition, and 
leader of the Menage Mission in 1890, had visited all the more 
important islands. Their books, therefore, as possessing a 
more solid basis of knowledge than most of'the others on our 
list, may first claim our attention. 

Mr. ‘4 oreman’s ‘ The Philippine Islands,’ first published in 
1890, now presents itself, in view of recent events, in a revised 
and enlarged form. The revision has been but slight; the 
enlargement is incontestable. While the former seems to have 
confined itself to a sort of game of ‘general post’ among the 
chapters, the enlargement is chiefly due to the addition of an 
account of the Tagalog rebellion and the American a 
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On the whole, the book may be regarded as the standard work 
in English upon its subject, but it nevertheless leaves a good 
deal to be desired. Mr. Foreman has thought it necessary to 
write at great length upon the history of the islands; indeed, 
nearly one-half of the volume is thus taken up. But, unfortu- 
nately, though he seems to have been at some pains to get his 
information, he does not appear to have always made himself 
acquainted with the proper authorities, and, in consequence, 
his account of the first discovery suffers from abundant 
errors. Even the names of Magellan and his compadre of 
earlier days, Ruy Faleiro, are rendered as Maghallanes and 
Talero, both of which forms they were, of course, as guiltless 
of signing after their Spanish naturalisation as before it. It is 
impossible to read the book without wishing that its author, 
instead of ransacking local libraries, had confined himself to 
the relation of his own experiences and observations. His 
account of the Tagalog rebellion, of which his knowledge is 
unique, is a valuable contribution to the history of the islands, 
and is so vigorously and clearly written that the reader will 
regret that a like treatment of the other branches of his subject 
has not been adopted. Mr. Foreman would have been the 
better for judicious editing, and might with advantage have 

id more attention to his index. But, in spite of these faults, 
the book affords a vast mass of information, of which that 
concerning politics and agriculture forms the most important 


Professor Worcester’s narrative of travel is of markedly 
different type. He begins, it is true, with a chapter on a 
which he acknowledges in his preface has been drawn from Mr. 
Foreman’s summary. That summary is purged of none of its 
errors, but Professor Worcester has curtailed it to a score of pages. 
For the rest, he relates his adventures in and about the various 
islands in asimple and straightforward manner, which, if some- 
what disappointing to the naturalist, as almost studiously 
avoiding reference to his own special subjects, embodies much 
information upon parts of the archipelago little if at all known 
to Europeans, Professor Worcester has published an admirable 
monograph on the ornithology of the group, and made extensive 
collections in other fields of natural science ; but from his book 
no one would guess that he knew a hawk from a hand-saw, or 
would have experienced the slightest astonishment if one of his 
orchids had proved to be a Cattleya. Although the unsparing 
introduction of technical details into a book addressed to the 
general public may not be advisable, most people would feel 
that if the fascinating travels of Wallace and Bates were ~— 
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of their chat about beast and bird they would lose half their 
charm. Professor Worcester’s knowledge of the archipelago, 
though only that of a visitor, while Mr. Foreman claims an 
experience of many years, is much wider than that of the latter. 
There are, indeed, but few of the islands which have not been 
visited, if not thoroughly explored, by him. To one statement 
which he makes in his preface we must, however, take exception 
—that Mr. Everett has been the only other naturalist to make 
extensive collections in the islands. Dr. Platen, the German 
collector, who has perhaps travelled more widely in Malaysia 
than any person during the last quarter-century, sent home an 
enormous mass of material from the archipelago, though most of 
this appears never to have been described. Mr. F. W. Burbidge 
investigated the botany of Sulu some twenty years ago, and, 
more recently, Dr. Guillemard published a list of the birds of 
this group. Most important of all, however, are the recent 
collections of Mr. John Whitehead, whose wonderful trouvailles 
in the Luzon highlands have thrown a flood of light upon 
questions of geographical distribution. 

In Mr. Stevens’s ‘ Yesterdays in the Philippines’ we have 
the experiences of a young Bostonian in a house of business 
in Manila, who made the most of his somewhat liberal 
holidays by visiting such islands as he could during his two 
years’ residence. Mr. Stevens is an American of the Americans ; 
he has, fortunately, no scruples about history. For him the 
present is the only thing that matters, and he a9 at once in 
medias res with an alacrity that is refreshing. We get everything 
at first hand, and he does not stop to serve up a réchauffé of other 
men’s experiences or opinions. He has not read Mr, Calverley’s 
lines on ‘Forever,’ and spells ‘onto’ as a single word ; he 
deems Manila a ‘ side-tracked capital,’ and shows other signs of 
transatlantic literary methods ; but if anyone desires to know 
what daily life in the Philippines is like, he will find it more 
accurately and vividly portrayed in this little volume of a couple 
of hundred pages than in any of the others that lie before us. 
For statistics of export and import, for all the ’ologies, for 
politics, and so forth, readers must go elsewhere, though they 
may find many side-lights upon these questions scattered through 
the book. It is the vie intime of the place that Mr. Stevens 
seeks to portray, and he portrays it excellently. 

Major Younghusband’s point of view is that of the soldier- 
tourist. Well known as an author on Indian frontier wars, he 
has also written on Japan, but his visit to this latter country, if 
we remember aright, was scarcely less hurried than the trip of 
which his present volume is the outcome. It is not to him, 
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therefore, that ‘we must look for information such as Mr... 
Foreman’s Jong residence and Professor Worcester’s extensive 
travels supply,..His book, indeed, makes no claim of this 
nature, and. is, merely the record of a flying visit paid to Manila 
after the Americans had taken possession, with, apparently, the 
interviewing of Aguinaldo' as its chief object. It scarcely 
exceeds the domain of journalistic literature, and is chiefly 
valuable for its pictures of life among the American soldiery- 
after the occupation. The author has, as usual, succumbed to 
the temptation of writing a chapter on the history of. the 
Philippines, and has fallen into worse errors than Mr. Foreman, 
from whom he seems in part to have condensed his account; 
he speaks, for instance, of the first discoverer of the archipelago 
+t ‘battling his way round the promontory now known as Cape 
lorn’-—a feat which was not performed till nearly a hundred 
years later by Schouten and Le Maire. Apnorsy 
 The,last, and in some respects the most noteworthy of all the 
volumes recently written, is that by Mr. Ramon Reyes Lala, 
We are here brought into contact with a new element. We 
have seen what are the opinions of Englishmen and Americans 
upon. the islands; M. Marche, in his ‘Lucgon et Palaoan,’ has 
on ‘us jthose, of a travelled Frenchman, and—though now 
somewhat .qut.of date—Herr Jagor’s ‘ Reisen in den Philip- 
pinen.’ is,certainly one of the most accurate and interesting of 
all. accounts yet. written. But in Mr. Lala’s work we have 
things from the point of view of a Philippino—for as such he 
boldly proclaims himself, not only on the title-page, but on the 
cover of his book, appending two photographs of himself to 
overcome any remaining doubt on the reader's part. Mr. Lala 
tells us something of his own story in his preface. Educated at 
‘St. John’s College in London,’ and in Neufchatel, he claims to 
have ‘travelled considerably’ in Europe. On returning to 
Manila, his sympathy with the insurgents led to his banishment, 
and he fled for refuge to the United States, where he became 
naturalised. A personal friend of the unfortunate Dr. Rizal, of 
Aguinaldo, Agoncillo, and others, his knowledge of the present 
crisis and the events which led to it is, perhaps, as wide as that 
of Mr. Foreman. His American life, however, has led him to 
take a view different from that of his insurgent friends, and he 
considers that the Jatter ‘ will most surely live to recognise and 
appreciate the unsullied manifold advantages and benefits 
incident to American occupation.’ His book is dedicated to 
Admiral Dewey, ‘whose recent great victory over the Spanish 
fleet, has begun a new era of freedom and prosperity for my 
country,’ and to President McKinley, who doubtless — 
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wishes that the remainder of the eight million Philippinos may 
rapidly be led to adopt equally praiseworthy opinions. Mr. 
Lala’s strong points are his history of the development of com- 


merce in the islands and his account of the prevailing conditions| 


of agriculture. He handles his adopted language well, and even 
ventures to quote Mr. Ruskin, but at the same time he does 
not scruple to draw upon Mr, Foreman freely—perhaps a little 
too fale hen his facts. The hundred and fifty illustrations 
which aid his descriptions are serviceable in rendering the 
physical features of the country intelligible to the reader, 
while the large number of native types given will be appre- 
ciated by all who are interested in the ethnology of the 
archipelago, 


These, then, are the most recent sources of information which ° 


we have upon the Philippines, and it must be confessed that the 
ideal monograph upon this, one of the richest and most beautiful. 
regions of the earth, remains yet to be written. Few places, as 
Mr. Stevens remarks in Americanese, are more hopelessly ‘ side- 


tracked’ ; yet.if we turn a leaf and look into the coming century. 
we see a brighter future. Lesseps’ great scheme—the scheme of 
the old Spanish explorers three centuries and a half before him: 
—will then be an accomplished fact: the ships of the western. 
world will pour through the canal and across the Pacific. to. 


China, and history will repeat itself in the revival of the old 


trade route of the a" galleons. Then Manila, ‘ the moth-: 


eaten capital of the 
wake to find herself no longer ‘side-tracked,’ but the chief port 
on one of the greatest of the world’s highways. ; 

At present, it. must be admitted, there are few signs of, this. 
The traveller in the remote East who desires to visit Magellan’s 
Islands of St. Lazarus will not, perhaps, find them as inaccessible 
as the Ladrones, but he wiil wish that steamers were more 
frequent, and that they were a little better found. As he 
Corregidor Island, and wonders, ignorant of the Spaniard, why 
Admiral Dewey was permitted to enter so quietly, he will greet 
the magnificent expanse of Manila Bay with a pleasure even 
beyond that evoked by its natural beauty, for the passage from 
Hong Kong, it is safe to say, has been rough, and the cuisine 


not entirely satisfactory. Leaving Cavite, the Portsmouth. of 


Spain in the East, on the starboard side, a short hour’s steam 
brings him to his destination, and, stepping into a boat, he is 
rowed up the yellow stream of the Pasig to disembark at the 
Puente de Espajia. 
Perhaps, of all the sights that meet his eye, the most 
unexpected will be the signs of busy life that i i 
surroun 


t,’ as one of our authors terms her, will, 
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surround him. He has not conceived of the city as so populous, 
albeit the oldest European settlement in the East after Goa; and 
its three hundred thousand inhabitants astonish him. The bridge 
leads from Old Manila, Legaspi’s fortified town, to the modern 
city on the right bank of the stream, and across it is pouring a 
crowd which, to those acquainted only with the trite seaports of 
the East, wears an unfamiliar aspect. The visitor may not be 
astonished at the cortége of the ‘Gobernador Capitan 
4 with its whistling outriders commanding an arrest of traffic, but 

K he will turn round to stare at the carriage with the four milk- 
white steeds which bears the archbishop—Nozaleda, most 

+ 


hated of all hated ecclesiastics in the land. Perhaps it is a 
Jjiesta—fiestas are even more numerous than Sundays in the 
Philippines—and the elaborate procession of long-robed friars 
which is making its way up the Escolta, while reviving 
mental pictures of like scenes in Seville or Cadiz, looks 
novel in its milieu of strangely clad natives and the tropical 
air which pervades everything. As one passes along the 
densely thronged quays, Chinese are chattering in groups, 
but the Spanish which falls from their lips seems out of its 
latitude. To the trained eye the Malay type is strong, yet few 
sarong- and baju-clad natives are here: it is a land of shirt and 
trousers and of straw hats. Yet the effect produced is scarcely 
so commonplace as it sounds, for the Philippino has not yet 
jearnt to tuck in the former garment, and is not without the love 
of his race for bright colour. The women’s dress is more 
* characteristic than that of the men. The wives of the Spanish 
officials, no doubt, are not less interested in the Paris fashions 
than are their sisters at home, but for the lower-class native, 
the mestiza, or even the higher-born Philippina, the hautes 
nouveautés can mean Jittle but colour—form being settled by a 
jaw inexorable as that of the Medes and Persians. The skirt, 
in wide stripes or checks of bright hues, may or may not be 
covered by the tapis or apron, but the full short sleeves and 
4 the curious pafuelo or kerchief folded over the bosom—among 
igh the rich a veritable work of art in embroidered pina fabric—are 
oh all-pervading, save among the poorest. The hair, combed off 
the face, and generally of great length, streams down the back 

in an ebon cataract. 
af To the south and east lies the old city, dull, forlorn, and 
grim, with its earthquake-shattered walls and antiquated 
cannon ; its moat a sewer which even the cholera of 1882 failed 
to cleanse. Within, it is a city of the dead, in spite of the 
new cathedral which now replaces the earlier building, whose 
crumbling towers still serve as a monument of dormant 
seismic 


seismic forces. The life of the place has passed across the 
river and centres in the Escolta, the Regent Street of Manila, 
where are shops, tramways, electric lights, and all the adjuncts 
of western civilisation. Not that all touches of local colour are 
gone. The tiled roofs have, indeed, given place to the 
atrocity of corrugated iron, as more safe in times of earthquake ; 
but within the charming wide balconies the weather is kept 
out by sliding lattice screens, much like those of Japan, except 
that in place of paper the squares are filled by thin sections of 
the shell of the pearl-oyster. The pavement of the smaller 
streets is more than bad, the mud in the rainy season terrible, 
but worst of all is the reckless disregard of sanitation which 
offends fastidious European senses at every step. Major 
Younghusband gives some details, which we may be excused 
from reproducing, of the attempts made by the Americans to 
cleanse such quarters as were necessary for their troops, but the 
vast mass of this modern Augean stable yet remains to be dealt 
with, Ditches and canals intersect the streets and are regarded 
as fit receptacles for every species of filth ; while the slops of the 
household are jerked from the upper windows with a disregard 
of the feelings of the passing wayfarer which the hardest- 
hearted inhabitant of Edinburgh in past days would not have 
been guilty of. 

But, fortunately, there are other aspects of Manila life, and 
if we wander out in the direction of Ermita, or of San Miguel, 
we shall find many a pleasant tree-embowered villa, the residence 
of some Spanish official or wealthy mestizo, We may leave 
unexplored the swarming Tondo—the district of the fishermen 
and waterfolk—to run up the river, beautiful in its tropic 
vegetation, and pay a visit to the English Club, in whose cooh 
verandah we may rest until the world of Manila, rousing itself 
from its siesta, emerges for the evening promenade. There 
may not be much beauty in the Malecon, whither we follow 
them, but at least we get the pure sea-breezes. And does it 
not lead to the Luneta, where the finest band in the East daily 
a its best to half the city ? 

or the patriot Philippino—the insurgent, if we must use the 
harsher term—memories other than those of operatic music and 
flirting mestiza are connected with this Prado of the Pacific, 
memories little likely to be obliterated by time, which would in 
the end, perhaps, have brought about the downfall of Spain in 
the islands as surely, if not as rapidly, as Admiral Dewey’s 
guns. To one of its lamp-posts, which stretch in unsightly 
rows across the otherwise bare oval, the insurgent leader, 
Dr. Rizal, was tied early one morning in December 1896, and 
shot 
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shot in the back by a file of soldiers—‘ one of Polavieja’s 
foulest acts,’ Mr. Foreman rightly terms it. Rizal was but one 
of many. Here, in hundreds, guilty or innocent, insurgent or 
sympathiser, the Philippinos have paid the last penalty. The 
confinement of one hundred and sixty-nine prisoners one 


August night in a dungeon of the old city led to another 


‘Black Hole of Calcutta’; and though their number was thus 
reduced by fifty-four, on the following morning the survivors 
were taken out and shot. Mr, Lala tells us that— 

‘Here were enacted some of thé most horrible tragedies in the 
recent rebellion. . Hundreds of native prisoners were here executed ; 
and such an execution was made occasion of groat rejoicing. The 
fashionable Spanish element, men and women, was not wanting to 
witness it; end while the band discoursed'a lively air, the poor 

ven e ua a volley, e 
whamded, while the onlookers for 
Spain.’ (p. 187.) 

Nor is this the biassed account of a sympathiser with the insur- 

nt cause, for other witnesses of our own nation have described 
boy the victims were shot to operatic music and the cheers of 
the Spaniards ; and Major Younghusband’s book, which is fully 
furnished with illustrations of battle, murder, and sudden death, 
reproduces some of these scenes from photographs taken at the 
time. 

With these facts in mind it is perhaps only natural to make 
enquiries for the bull-ring. There is one, it is true, but its 
mere existence is its chief feature, for it draws no vast crowds, 
either of high or low, as in the Peninsula. Perhaps the island 
bulls are altogether too tame, though any European who has 
had a carabao or native buffalo in full pursuit at his heels must 
have felt quite satisfied as to the suitability of this animal as a 
substitute. The Philippino, and often his European master, 
seeks excitement at the gallera instead, for cock-fighting is the 
ruling passion of all, young and old ; and this building is quite 
as necessary a part of every village as the friar and the church. 
Indeed, it has often been said that the native, if caught in one of 
the fires so frequent among these nipa-built houses, will seek 
to sive his favourite bird from the flames rather than his wife 


and family. 


‘With Manila, in the majority of cases, the ordinary traveller's 
acquaintance with ‘the Philippines will begin and end. He 
may asceni the Pasig ‘to the beautiful Laguna de Bay, and 
ota hay at Majayjay on the slope of the volcano amid some 
of the loveliest scenery in the tropics, but unless he be a wae 
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of bird or beast or plant, an ‘ologist of some sort, he will not 
‘adventure himself further. It is no land of easy travel such as 
Java, where provisions are abundant, roads good, and weather 
conditions sure, Here, if his desire be to wander into the 
unknown, he will have need of all his resources, of all his 
knowledge of the shifts and expedients of camp life. No 
country in ‘the world, surely, for more patience on the 
part of the explorer than does this. 
Yet, if he win through, his journey will more than repay 
‘him, for there isa rich harvest waiting to be garnered in 
almost vee branch of science. The geographer will turn to 
the great island of Mindanao, and find it an almost untouched 
field ; the ‘ethnologist will meet on every hand with material 
which may throw light on the unsolved problem of the origin 
of the various races. Even Mr. Whitehead, in spite of his 
tevelation of the fauna of the Luzon uplands, has left plenty for 
the naturalist to do elsewhere. Here, as in New Guinea, there 
‘is still room for the coming generation to win their spurs, 
» But, even as a mere tourist, it is possible to see something of 
the land and enjoy it. We may omit the elaborate outfit of 
the explorer, but it is as well to have a good Tagalog ‘ boy’ as 
‘servant, and to pay careful attention to the commissariat, while 
a'certain knowledge of the Spanish language is—and probably 
for some time will be—a necessity. Thus provided, the traveller, 
though he will not attempt unknown interiors, may visit some 
of the more settled districts without much discomfort, and get 
some idea.of the products and capabilities of the islands. Of 
the natives, too, he will learn something, of the Tagal and 
~WVisayo, at: least, for these are the peoples with whom he will 
ube brought into most frequent contact; and they it is, as we 
shall see, who bulk. most largely in the problem—by no means 
- the easiest.in the world—which confronts American statesmen. 
-'The Tagal, blended and crossed for centuries with Chinese and 
Spaniard, and to a less degree with Japanese, Mexican, and 
»Peruvian—for the Acapulco galleons brought over not a few 
settlers from the New World—inhabit, roughly speaking, the 
lower two-thirds of Luzon, and the island of Mindoro; under 
Aguinaldo they are vainly striving to become masters of the 
‘archipelago. The Visayos, occupying all the islands between 
Luzon and Mindanao, though even more numerous, are less 
ewarlike, and “are not likely to give their new rulers much 
trouble. 
It is in Panay, whose capital Iloilo is, next to Manila, tho 
chief port in thearchipelago, that the tourist is most likely first 
‘to become acquainted with the: Visayos;\for thither most of the 
insular 
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insular steamers seem to find their way. The island is worth 
visiting, though its capital cannot be called attractive, and 
Mr. Foreman describes it as ‘ very dusty in the dry season, and 
in the wet an abominable collection of filthy pools.’ But Panay 
is very fertile, and commercially perhaps the richest of the 
group, though why Don José Aguilar should term it ‘ the granary 
of the Philippines’ it is difficult to say; for it is celebrated 
for its sugar and tobacco, its industry of the beautiful pine- 
apple fabrics, pifia and husi, rather than its rice. It is, in fact, 
the sugar port par excellence of the archipelago, though much 
of this product is sent thither from Negros, and enormous 

uantities are yearly exported to America. In spite of 

. de Leval’s opinion that ‘lindustrie sucriére est l’agonie, 
the port is likely to be one of the first to attract the attention 
of the Americans, for the harbour is a “es one, and far less 
frequently visited by typhoons than Manila ; and it seems likely 
that no great expenditure will be necessary to dredge the river 
and permit large vessels to lie alongside the quays. Here, as in 
other islands, it is probable that the sugar-cane will give place 
to hemp or some more profitable crop. 

The interinsular steamers are among the least unsatisfactory 
features of Spanish rule in the archipelago. Even the unex- 
sa height of ‘round trips’ has been reached, so that the 

uropean visitor has at least the opportunity of viewing the 
islands from the sea, even if a closer uaintance with them 
be denied him. From Iloilo he will have no difficulty in 
reaching Cebu, a few hours distant; for thither, assuredly, 
he is in duty bound to make his way, not so much because, 
as the shrine of the Holy Child of Cebu—the very image, 

ibly, which Pigafetta gave to the — of the island in 
T521—1¢ is the Mecca of every good Philippino, as that it is 
historically the most interesting of all the ports, and com- 
mercially ranks next after Iloilo. Here Magellan made his 
bloodless conquest of the people after his marvellous voyage 
across the Pacific, and here, upon the little island of Magtan, 
which forms the harbour, he met his death—‘ our mirror, our 
light, our comforter, our true friend,’ as his mourning comrade 
Pigafetta lovingly describes him. A half-ruined monument 
commemorates him on the spot where he died ; there is another 
in the town of Cebu, and yet another, bedecked with sea- 
monsters, beneath the walls of Old Manila. Spain has done 
well to make the most of her hero, even though he belonged to 
her by no right of birth, What would she not have given 
for such a leader in her bitter trials of to-day ! 

Cebu has lost its pride of place. It is no longer the capital, 

nor 
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mor is it ever likely to regain its former position, though its 
trade in hemp is considerable and its coal mines likely to 
become valuable. Yet it is a far pleasanter town than Lloilo, 
which we have just left ; its streets are clean and its roads cared 
for. The people, too, seem more energetic and bright than any 
we have yet encountered. Perhaps it is this which led them 
into revolt in 1896, when they beat their rulers and eventually 
occupied the town, which was afterwards bombarded by the 
Spanish gunboats. Professor Worcester speaks of the destruction 
wrought, and of the ruthless disregard shown for the lives of 
the women and children of the insurgents during the affair. 

The Philippines possess one line of railway, the only part 
of an elaborate scheme which has left the region of the 
ideal to become an actuality. Many, doubtless, wish that 
it had never done so, for contractors and shareholders alike 
burnt their fingers; but it is equally certain that others, who 
ef the Eastern custom of a ‘squeeze’ with no unfavour- 
able eye, were content with their share in the transaction. 
Starting from the capital and passing through Bulacan and 
Pampanga, the richest districts of all Luzon, whose great 
haciendas and plantations have by this time. probably been 
annihilated by the insurgents, the line ends at Dagupan, over a 
hundred miles from Manila. Strangers might naturally regard 
it as affording the best means of seeing the country, but unless 
they are the guests of some rich planter friend—hospitality, it 
should be mentioned, is a marked feature of the country—they 
are likely to be disappointed. Nor, if wise, will they yield to 
the temptation to venture northward to the great valley of the 
Rio Grande de Cagayan, the most noted tobacco district in the 
Philippines, which occupies the very apex of this quaintly 
irregular island, for here travel will partake more of the nature 
of exploration. 

There is still left, however, the strangest and wildest of all 
the groups. We have seen somewhat of the Tagalog and 
Visayan peoples, and found them exhibiting no very marked 
differences of race. But, if we take one of the southern line 
of steamers, which touches at Palawan, the Sulu group, and 
Mindanao, we find ourselves in quite another world. The 
Jiesta-loving ‘Indio,’ with the ever-present friar, has given place 
to the piratical and turbulent ‘ Moro, whose hand is equally 
aver his northern fellow-countrymen and the hated 
‘Castilla,’ Centuries ago, how long we know not, these fierce 
Mohammedans swept eastward from Borneo, driving from the 
land the more peaceful people of an earlier Malay immigration. 
In days not very far distant their praus ravaged all the islands 
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as far as Mindoro, but steam and machine-guns have spoilt the 
trade; and the Spanish gunboats, though they did not succeed 
in totally suppressing piracy, caused its days to be numbered. 
It must not be supposed, however, that Spanish authority in the 
interior was ever more than nominal. At Zamboanga, indeed, 
the western point of Mindanao, the surrounding district for a 
little distance is settled; but at almost every other post the 
Spaniards lived behind loop-holed walls or in block-houses, 
their monotonous existence only broken by the occasional amok 
ofa Sylu. Travelling in these lands, then, the wanderer goes 
with his life in his hands, though, if he has time to explain that 
he is no ‘ Castilla,’ but an Englishman, he may win some sort 
of passport, and rejoice in the novel and picturesque life to 
which he has gained admission. The less venturesome tourist 
will content himself with a run ashore at the ports of call, and 
will take the beauties of the land for granted. The charming 
scenery of Sulu Island has been praised by almost all of the 
few who have been fortunate enough to behold it, and to escape 
from its fascinations with whole skins. 

If in his search for information or amusement in these beau- 
tiful lands our hypothetical traveller should take some such 
journey as we have here sketched in outline, he will find himself 
in possession of sufficient knowledge of the archipelago to 
realise some, at least, of its vast possibilities, and to wonder 
at the colossal stupidity of a nation who, having such valuable 
possessions, should be content deliberately to throw them 
away. It may be said, of course, that the first revolution 
of the screw of Admiral Dewey’s flagship towards Manila Bay 
could only lead to one dénotiment; that the conclusion was 
foregone ; and that it was as impossible for the Cavite action not 
to be followed by annexation as it would be for ourselves to cede 
Cyprus, and for a like reason—that, the return of either to the 
original owner being out of the question, it could not be 
abandoned to a third party. But, as a matter of fact, it is 
more than probable that the train of events was only hastened, 
not altered, by Admiral Dewey’s guns, and that the fruit would 
have fallen before long in any case, whether the American lap 
had been spread to catch it or not. The coming débdcile had 
long been foreseen by everyone acquainted with Spanish rule 
in the islands. It is but seldom that one gets unvarying 
agreement as to the causes of things; but all those who have 
attempted to diagnose the case of this latest ‘sick man’ of 
the Pacific have indicated the nature of the disease with 
remarkable unanimity. It may have manifested itself by 
different signs and symptoms, but they proceeded from eer 
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and the same deep-rooted and constitutional malady, a malady 
which has ever characterised Spain in her dealings with her 
colonies—namely, greed. To greed were due the stifling of 
all commerce and industry by taxes and tariffs which would 
be tolerated by no civilised nation in the world, the shameless 
injustice meted out to those who sought the courts with empty 
purses, the system of repression which has goaded an ordinarily 
placid and easy-going people to madness. In the train of 
greed followed the twin sisters, cruelty and lust, which have 
caused the name of Spain to be execrated throughout the 
land. It would be almost impossible to believe some of the 
stories which have been recorded, not of the criminal or lower 
classes of Spaniard, but of the officials and friars, were they 
not authenticated by the best possible authorities, such for 


example as Mr. Foreman and Professor Worcester. That the | 


condition of the law-courts should be thoroughly corrupt was 


a mere drop in the ——e native’s cup of misery. Still, this 
is how Mr. Foreman speaks of it :— 


‘A criminal or civil lawsuit in the Philippines was one of the 
worst calamities which could befall a man. Between notaries, 
procurators, solicitors, barristers, and the sluggish process of the 
courts, a litigant was fleeced of his money . . . and kept in horrible 
suspense and doubt for years. When judgment was given it was as 
hard to get it executed as it was to win the case. Even then, when 
the question at issue was supposed to be settled, a defect in the 
sentence could always be concocted to re-open the whole affair. If 
the case had been tried, and judgment given under the Civil Code, a 
way was often found to convert it into a criminal case; and when 
apparently settled under the Oriminal Code, a flaw could be dis- 
covered under the Laws of the Indies or the Siete Partidas, or the 
Roman Law or the Novisima Recopilacion, or the Antiguos Fueros, 
Decrees, Royal Orders, Ordenanzas de Buen Gobierno, and so forth, 
by which the case could be re-opened. . . . A person who had not a 
cent to lose could prosecute another of means, by a trumped-up 
accusation, until he was ruined, by an “informacion de pobreza ”—a 
declaration of poverty—which enabled the prosecutor to keep the 
case going as long as he chose without needing money for fees. A 
case of this kind was often got up at the instigation of a native 
lawyer. When it had gone on for a certain time the prosecutor’s 
adviser proposed an “extra-judicial arrangement.”’ (p. 267.) 

Mr. Foreman gives several examples from his own knowledge, 
which it is unnecessary to quote—cases in which the miserable 
defendant was slowly but surely stripped of his possessions and 
ruined. Instances of official swindling, the same author tells 
us, are far too numerous for him to attempt to include them in 
his volume. Mr, Lala mentions several; and every traveller 
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could add liberally to the list from his own experiences. The 
outbreak of the insurrection in 1896 afforded excellent oppor- 
tunities to those who knew how to profit by them. They had 
but to hint at the sympathies of a prosperous neighbour with 
the cause, and the thing was done. One must go back to the 
days of the Inquisition to find a parallel. Later, during the 
war, when thumbscrews and other forms of torture were used, 
what wonder that retaliation followed! If, as is reported, the 
insurgents on more than one occasion roasted their captives 
alive, their oppressors were but reaping a harvest of the seed 
they themselves had sown. 

Or the cruelties practised before the war we have abundant 
stories—stories, as we have said, which, in these hypersensitive 
days of the waning century, seem well-nigh incredible. 
Unmerciful floggings of those unable to pay their taxes, 
enforced deportation of families to districts it was desired to 
‘settle,’ fines and beatings for non-attendance at mass, offences 
against women, and numberless other brutalities—all these 
were of everyday occurrence. Professor Worcester tells us 
what he saw with his own eyes. After describing an instru- 
ment he found in Negros, a bamboo pole farnished at the end 
with long ropes of the bejuco, a pliant creeper bearing most 
formidable recurved thorns, he goes on to explain its use. 
They were employed, it seems, to catch defaulting taxpayers. 
The house of the victim being surrounded, he was called upon 
to surrender :— 


‘If he attempted to escape, one or more of the man-catchers was 
had other things to think of! 
en the cuadrilleros returned with their morning’s catch there 
followed a scene which was not pleasant to look upon. Each captive 
was compelled to strip to the waist and lie down on a bench, where 
he was flogged in a most scientific manner. The stripes were 
inflicted with a rattan, which cut the skin and brought blood with 
the first blow, and were laid on diagonally across the back, first 
from the right side and then from the left, thus forming a pleasin 
checker-board pattern. We were often forced to witness these c 
whippings during our stay. . . . After the whipping they were shut 
into the jail . . . and kept there until relatives or friends paid their 
debts. If there was too much delay, another whipping followed. 
Men sometimes died from the effects of these beatings, and women 
were subjected to the same inhuman treatment as men.’ (p. 256.) 


While staying at Zamboanga, Mr. Worcester witnessed an 
incident which he gives without comment. Indeed, the matter- 
of-fact way in which he relates these examples of Spanish 
manners lends them additional weight. The victim was— 
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*, ... @ grey-headed old fellow about the place, who did some 
work in the stables. He one day chanced to pass through a room in 
which we were sitting, in company with several Spanish officers, and 
one of the latter ordered him to bring a drink. Although he was 
not a waiter he set off on the errand; but he was old and slow, and 
when he returned the officer flew into a passion because he had been 

e 80 long, knocked him down, and kicked his ribs in. We found 

im later, dying, in a horse-manger.’ (p. 128.) 


The feud has ever been a bitter one between the temporal 
and spiritual powers in the islands, and the latter in the end 
have almost always prevailed. Differences have often arisen 
over the question of the treatment of the natives, but an 
counsels of mercy have proceeded, not from the Church, but 
the State; and General Blanco’s recall was procured by the 
friars because he proved to be too humane in his treatment of 
the insurgents. It may be imagined, then, that the iniquities of 
the clergy were not less conspicuous than those of the officials. 
Andres de Urdaneta and his little body of Augustinians found 
a race whose credulity and superstition were unbounded, and 
their successors, playing on these weaknesses, rendered the 
native little more than an ignorant slave. The clero, writes 
Don José Aguilar, ‘has believed that ignorance is indispensable 
for the complete observance of religious principles.’ Far from 
European eye, therefore, alone in his parish, it is scarcely to 
be wondered at that he should be guilty of deeds which will 
not always bear investigation. Mere lapses from the strict 
path of sexual morality are so frequent as to excite no remark. 
‘My host,’ says Mr. Foreman, ing of an acquaintance in 

egros, ‘was the son of a secular clergyman; his wife and 
sister-in-law were the daughters of a friar; the sister-in-law 
was the mistress of a friar; my host had a son who was married 
to another friar’s daughter.’ But it was not matters such as 
these which caused the revolted Tagals to torture their priests : 
their debtor account recorded weightier items. A a 
Mangyan, whose conversion was being attempted, replied that 
if he became a Christian it would cost money to be born, 
money to be allowed to live, money to marry, money to die, 
and money to be buried, and that he considered himself better 


off as he was; and this represents with fair accuracy the 


relations between the cleric and his flock. ‘In one way or 
another,’ to quote Mr. Foreman again, ‘ the native who possesses 
anything worth having has either to yield to the avarice, lust, 
or insolence of the Spanish priest, or to risk losing his liberty 
and position in life.’ In Cebu, Professor Worcester visited a 
village where the priest demanded such extortionate sums for 
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funerals that the people were unable at once to raise the money. 
He therefore caused the bodies to be exposed on the trees in 
the village square until the relatives or friends were able to pay 
the fees. A still more horrible story is told by the same author 
of a friar who stopped the delivery of a cargo of rice sent 
during a famine to the relief of his starving parishioners, and 
was thus enabled to sell his own store at high prices to such 
of the survivors as were able to pay for it! And these, it must 
be remembered, are no isolated instances. 

It is not astonishing, therefore, to find a hatred so bitter on the 
part of the more enlightened native, a condemnation so general 
and so sweeping on that of all recent travellers. Mr. Ramon 
Lala, himself a Roman Catholic, who sees here one of the 
hardest problems of the future, thinks there is but one way out 
of the difficulty—to expel the whole body of friars from the 
islands: by so doing, he says, much bloodshed will in 
the end be avoided. The whole body of ecclesiastics is not 
included in the indictment: on the contrary, the native clergy 
have been as much oppressed as the laymen, whose interests 
and sympathies they share. As an instance illustrative both 
of this and of the methods of the friars, we need only mention 
the case in which Despujols, the Captain-General, instituting 
an unexpected search, found that various seditious pamphlets, 
which the friars accused the native clergy of disseminating, 
were in reality the products of their own printing presses! 
They had hoped thus to shed lustre on their own body and ruin 
their opponents, but they failed. The action was felt to be 
trop fort, even for the Philippines. Nevertheless, it was not 
me who were ruined, but Despujols. 

ne other exception there is, and always has been. Against 
the Jesuits no voice of accusation has been raised. Con- 
fined, so far as spiritual work is concerned, to the island of 
Mindanao, and always most jealously regarded by the friars, 
they have not only done their utmost as missionaries in the 
face of much danger and hardship, but with their accustomed 
energy and wisdom have advanced the cause of science where- 
ever they have been placed. To them is due what geographical 
knowledge we have of this great southern island, and the 
grammars and vocabularies of its languages are their work ; but 
it is in Manila itself that their scientific energy is perhaps 
most evident. Here is their great observatory with its 
elaborate seismic instruments for recording the frequent earth- 
queen, and here, with the help of a network of posts 
throughout the island, the track of the advancing typhoon is 
determined, and warnings everywhere telegraphed, even to 
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Hongkong and other Chinese ports. This work alone must 
annually save thousands of pounds’ worth of property and 
innumerable lives. 

From the foregoing pages it may be gathered that there is 
small cause for regret that a Power more civilised than Spain 
has now to administer the archipelago. Truth to tell, a moral 
sewer. so hopelessly befouled and clogged needed other than 
Latin hands to clear it; and no real improvement could ever 
have been looked for under rulers who for four centuries so 
shamefully neglected their trust. The sole cause for marvel 
concerning the insurrection is that it did not occur sooner, and 
that earlier risings were so easily suppressed—facts explainable 
only by the strong superstitious belief of the native in the 
spiritual power of the clergy. But, by 1896, the pent-up stream 
had become too powerful, and burst its banks to overwhelm 
the land with a flood whose strength was unsuspected. The 
Katipunan—the secret revolutionary league—was widespread in 
its workings, owned an enormous number of members, and ate 
into the very heart of Manila society. The Spaniards stood aghast 
at the formidable nature of the task which confronted them. 

We have no space to enter here upon the history of the 
insurrection. Its details may be followed in Mr. Foreman’s 
book, and, written by one who was an eye-witness, form 
perhaps the most interesting part of it. Rather should we 
turn from its scenes of cruelty and bloodshed to more peaceful 
subjects, and among these not the least important is the 
question of the future of the islands. Mr, Stevens, in his 
* Yesterdays in the Philippines,’ puts three questions, which 
will exercise the minds of his countrymen for some time to 
come. ‘Do we want them? Can we run them?’ he asks. 
‘Are they the long-looked-for E] Dorado which those who have 
never been there suppose?’ To all these queries he answers in 
the negative. America does not want them, he maintains, 
because she has quite enough to look after at home. She 
cannot ‘run’ them, because they are material altogether different 
from anything she has as yet had to deal with. 

The first question it is hardly necessary to waste time over. 
Whether she wants her new possessions or not, America has 
got them; they cannot now be returned, they cannot well 
change hands just yet, and it only remains for her to accept her 
responsibilities with the best grace she can; while, so far as 
her capability for governing is concerned, she need surely not 
fear comparison with her predecessor. The third and chief 
— demands somewhat more lengthy consideration, The 
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still remains for the present-day inhabitant of this well- 
explored planet to discover; and certainly the Philippines, so 
far as the actual metal is concerned, can lay no claim to the 
title. But they are, nevertheless, a very rich group of islands 
—probably the richest in the world—for Java is limited to 
her agriculture ; and even Mr, Stevens eventually qualifies his 
disapproval. On his final page he speaks of the archipelago as 
‘a jewel in the rough which, with good men to make her laws 
and her gates wide open to the pilgrims of the world, soon 
should shine as brilliantly as any city in the Far East.’ The 
metaphor may be a little mixed, but the meaning is clear enough. 

There is, indeed, scarcely any tropical product of value which 
cannot be grown in the islands, and there is one, especially 
remunerative—Manila hemp—which will succeed nowhere 
else. Spain has done nothing to encourage agriculture; she 
has on the contrary checked and hampered it in every possible 
way by her ill-judged taxations and monopolies; she has, as 
M. de Leval shows, violated every economic and commercial 
law. But, in spite of it all, the output of this, the finest of 
her colonies, has been remarkable. Cane sugar, we know, is 
doomed, but the amount grown is enormous, and in 1897 over 
200,000 tons were exported. Negros and Panay, especially the 
former, where the yield is often forty tons per acre, are the 
chief islands producing it ; but it is grown almost universally, 
as is rice, the staple food of the people. The latter, however, 
not being a paying crop, is not produced in sufficient quantities 
for the needs of the archipelago, and much is imported | 
from China and Siam. The agriculturist looks to other crops 
for profit, and of these the most important are Manila hemp, 
known in the islands as abacd, tobacco, and copra. 

The plantations of abacd, which are by the traveller generally 
mistaken for tall bananas, and are in fact a closely allied species 
of Musa, give, it may be said, the best return of any product. 
The province of Albay, in southern Luzon, surpasses every other 
district, both in the quantity and quality of its yield, though 
much is also grown in Samar and Leyte. Mr. Lala quotes the 
case of an 1800-acre plantation owned by one of his friends, 
who had invested capital to the amount of $60,000. His 
annual working expenses amounted to $10,000, and his net 
profit in the year of which he speaks was $17,000. Yet the 
method of obtaining the fibre is still most primitive, and strikes 
every European with surprise. A blunt knife, much like a 
tobacco-cutter, drops on to a block of hard wood, and between 
these the portions of leaf-stalk are one by one pulled, the 
operator regulating the pressure by a sort of pedal. The — 
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being thus expressed, the resultant fibre is dried in the sun. 
As yet, no machinery has been found to perform the operation 
so satisfactorily, but it is unlikely that American powers of 
invention will long be baffled by this problem. Some 
800,000 bales of hemp are now annually produced, and it 
seems more than seicheilibe that this product will be cultivated 
in greatly increased quantities when the war is over. Whether 
tobacco will prove equally remunerative is doubtful, though 
under the = it paid half the expenses of the colony. 
The enforced culture of the plant during the days of the régie 
was no doubt a great hardship for the natives, who were unable 
to work their rice fields at the same time ; but most people who 
knew the country at that period would agree in saying that 
since 1882 it has not been so easy to obtain good cigars. The 
great tobacco district is that of Cagayan, in the extreme north 
of Luzon, but the plant is widely grown throughout the archi- 
pelago. About 157,000,000 cigars were exported in 1897, in 
addition to 15,000 tons of leaf tobacco ; and the tobacco factories 
of Manila employ nearly 10,000 hands. There is a vast pro- 
duction of leat of poor quality, though in Sulu Island an attempt 
was made a few years ago, and with some success, to produce 
the valuable ‘wrappers’ for the Havana cigars—a trade which, 
up to that time, had been monopolised by Scotsmen in Sumatra ; 
but whether the industry still continues we know not. There 
are some very large tobacco companies in the islands, among 
them the Compania General de Tabacos de Filipinas, with a 
capital of 3,000,0002.; and on the whole it may be said that 
there is less room for development, save in the direction of 
improved quality, in this product than in others. Copra, on 
the other hand, seems to offer a certainty of increase, and the 
shipments, which in 1890 amounted only to 4000 tons, reached 
a total of 50,000 in 1897. Among the smaller products cacao 
is one of the most important. Risky, but remunerative, its 
cultivation resembles that of hops with us, the grower thinking 
himself fortunate if he takes a fair crop once in three years. 
The harvest is never safe till gathered, and we have seen a 
thriving crop ruined in a few days on the eve of picking. 
Sapan-wood, giving a deep red dye, figures in the export lists, 
but to a small extent only; and though the islands yield many 
beautiful and valuable woods, they have as yet been little 
exploited. Many industries, including, for example, the culti- 
vation of the vanilla orchid, and a species of Uvaria which 
yields the perfume ylang-ylang, remain undeveloped, and there 
are many others which have not even been attempted. Only 
about one-tenth of the available land is under ae 
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and the possibilities of development, Mr. Foreman thinks, are 
so great that the next. generation will look back with 
astonishment at the statistics of to-day. 

For islands so largely volcanic their mineral wealth is rather 
remarkable. Lying midway between the measures of northern 
Borneo and Formosa, they yield a coal which, though by no 
means of first-rate quality, is not inferior to that of those 
countries. Cebu and Negros are especially rich, and mines 
have been worked for years, but have suffered, as have all 
similar ventures in the archipelago, from mismanagement and 
want of capital. Gold, widespread in its distribution, has 
scarcely anywhere been worked except in alluvial and placer 
diggings ; but that these are in some places rich is evident from 
the fact that Mr. Foreman speaks of a merchant friend who for 
a long time received monthly remittances of about five pounds 
weight from the northern extremity of Mindanao, where it had 
been washed by the natives on their own account. Iron ores are 
very abundant—those of Angat, in Bulacan, are said to yield 
85 per cent. of the metal—but it is impossible to obtain 
labour, and these very mines have reduced two Englishmen to 
suicide, and a Spanish Governor to the receipt of parish relief. 
Copper and lead ‘also exist in paying quantities, and the 
marble quarries of Montalban are, in the opinion of experts, 
promising. Ere many years have passed, fortunes will un- 
doubtedly have been made out of mines, as out of agriculture; 
but before this can possibly take place, the existing conditions 
of transport will have to be altered. With no bridges, the 
vilest roads, a diluvial rainfall, and buffaloes as the motor 
power, success lies at present below the horizon; but with 
American capital and American energy these disabilities should 
soon vanish, and with a network of railways throughout the 
land, prosperity undoubtedly lies before it. 

By some writers, and of course by a certain school of 
American politicians, the Philippines have been described as 
excessively unhealthy—a sort of eastern Bight of Benin with 
the addition of constant earthquakes, periodic typhoons, and 
occasional epidemics of cholera. It is a common cry, familiar 
enough to Sugita but America need not be afraid that 
her new possessions will prove a white man’s grave. Professor 
Worcester, it is true, complains much of the climate in his 
book, but in spite of his wide experience he does not appear— 
if he will pardon this expression of our opinion—to have 
acquired even the rudiments of the art of travel. Without 
European food, without even flour, living on rice, bats, or 
anything he could find, often with no servants and insufficient 
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means of protection against weather, he naturally undermined 
his health, and undoubtedly came very near his death from a 
severe attack of typhoid. It is not too much to say that similar 
exposure in a European climate would probably have been fatal. 
Mr. Foreman, undoubtedly one of the best authorities, gives 
it as his opinion that ‘ the climate of Luzon is excellent’; and 
Mr. Stevens describes the climate of Manila as much better than 
that of Hong Kong. Perhaps the best proof of these statements 
lies in the comparatively light mortality among the American 
troops in the present campaign. Beriberi and cholera rarely 
attack Europeans, and the type of malarial fever is not a severe 
one. On the whole, for tropical islands, they may be considered 
unusually healthy ; less healthy, no doubt, than the islets of the 
Pacific, but far healthier than Borneo or New Guinea. 


One question there is, however, to which no such favourable 


answer can be given. We have seen that the land is fertile and 
the climate good, that the mineral wealth is of some promise, 
and the manufactures capable of great development, America 
will supply the capital of brain and money, and success might 
be said with certainty to await her efforts, if only sufficient 
labour can be procured. Unfortunately, however, this factor 
is, if not wanting, by no means assured, The fact is that 
America enters into possession with a ‘ Labour Question’ ready 
made. The islands, populous as they are, should yield hands 
enough and to spare, but we are east of Suez, where—as 
Mr, Rudyard Kipling tells us—the commandments are non- 
existent. We are, moreover, in Malay lands, where that foe to 
progress the banana, flourishes, and where labour wears no 
ovely face. Hands for town work, for the tobacco factories, it 
is possible to get, but there are serious labour-difficulties attending 
nearly every other venture. The Philippine Christian native 
—we may leave the fierce Mohammedan of the south, the 
Negrito, and the wilder tribes generally out of the question 
—is hopelessly indolent. He is ready to till his own bit of 
land as he thinks fit, and may even be induced to work in the 
sugar or other plantations in his own fashion if his wages are 
paid in advance. But for unaccustomed work, especially such 
work as mining, he has little taste. Should he find himself, 
as the result of his exertions, in possession of a little money, he 
enjoys his rude unlettered ease until it is finished. It is not 
till he is nearly starving, and has been beaten by the tax- 
collector, that he feels called upon to attempt to get more. 
Employers of labour aver that the moral and domesticated native 
isa mistake. They prefer those imbued with a spirit of —- 
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the haunters of the galleras, where the backing of the favourite 
precipitates a return to work. 

Who, then, is to supply the labour market. Will the Tagal 
see the error of his ways and turn into another Chinaman ? 
Or will the latter race, alternately encouraged and massacred 
by Spain, find—strange irony—an open door under the 
American flag, and overrun the land? We cannot say. One 
thing only is it safe to predict, that the future of the islands 
will be very different from the past, now that their intolerable 
burthen of injustice and oppression has been lifted. We may 
surely agree with M. de Leval :— 

‘Si, malgré trois siécles de domination espagnole, les Philippines 
sont peut-étre la colonie la plus arriérée qui soit, et la moins 
productive pour la mére-patrie ; si, malgré le voisinage des ew 
sions hollandaises si riches, si pratiquement organisées, les Philip- 
pines sont restées presque pauvres comme exploitation et faibles 
comme puissance, c’est que le castillan n’a guére changé.’ 


At last the Castilian, unchanged to the bitter end, has been 
cast out, and the American has taken his place. Want of 
experience in the management of colonial possessions will, no 
doubt, lead to some initial mistakes ; tempting opportunities of 

owing rich by disreputable means will surely be too much 
or individuals here and there; the pernicious example of such 
a government as that of Spain can hardly fail to have some 
effect even on the conquerors, Still, under a free and progres- 
sive country, with a full sense of her responsibilities, what 
ee not a land so rich and beautiful as the Philippines 
attain 
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Art. XI.—1. The Literary History of the American Revolution, 
1763-1783. By M. C. Tyler, New York, 1897. 

2. The Story of the Revolution. By H. C. Lodge. New 
York, 1898 ; London, 1899. 

3. Letters to Washington. Vol. I. Edited by S. Murray 
Hamilton. New York, 1898. 

4. The Life of Thomas Hutchinson, Royal Governor of the 
Province of Massachusetts Bay. By James K. Hosmer. 
Boston, 1896. 

5. With the Fathers: Studies in the History of the United 
States. By J. B. McMaster. New York, 1896. 

6. The Formation of the Union, 1750-1829. By A. B. Hart. 
New York, 1898. 

7. The Revolutionary Di ie Correspondence of the United 
States, Edited, under the direction of Congress, by F. 
Wharton. Washington, 1889. 

8. The United States of America, 1765-1865. By Edward 
Channing. Cambridge (England), 1896. 

9. The Provincial Governor in the English Colonies of North 
America. By E. B. Greene. Cambridge (U.S.), 1898. 

10. The American Revolution. Part I., 1766-1776. By the 
Right Hon. Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. London, 1899. 


E danger of apne wrong ideas to become popular 
y 


ideas is amply exemplified in history. Popular ideas 
tend to become political ideas; and these in turn become the 
catch-words of Parties. Once adopted by Parties they soon 
become the principles of Governments, and at one time or 
another they present themselves to the world with sword in 
hand. This precipitation of ideas is rapid in our time, when 
the same cause of quarrel, the same offensive speech, the same 
threatening State-paper, the same ministerial declaration, is 

nted to the public on the same morning in every corner of 
the world to which the telegraph extends. ‘Against whom 
were you fighting in our late war?’ said M. Thiers to a distin- 
guished German professor. ‘Against Louis Quatorze,’ was the 
significant reply. That was probably the view of all those in 
Germany who were familiar with the remoter sources of inter- 
national jealousy. The great mass of the population were 
probably fighting against Napoleon J. In France itself, when- 
ever there is an occasion of dispute with Great Britain, the 
tendency among the masses is to fight against Pitt and 
Wellington, and to remember Waterloo. In the United States 
there still linger the traditions of the Revolution, and the 
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popular tendency is still at times to become ‘ minute-men’ and 
to fight against George III]. The annual celebration of battles 
and victories, the constant reading of the Declaration of 
Independence, the education of vast numbers of young people 
by school-bouks prepared with much skill for the perpetuation 
of popular prejudice against Great Britain, the recklessness of 
the Press, and the unfortunate but inevitable unscrupulousness 
of politicians, have created a cult of animosity which shows 
little inclination to die out, though recent events have somewhat 
lessened its readiness to explode. We should despair of the 
influence for good which the two greatest and most progressive 
nations in the world ought to be able to exert within and 
beyond Christendom, if we did not see that there is a tendency 
among the new and brilliant school of historical students and 
authors in the United States to abandon the mental attitude of 
the ‘ minute-man,’ to seek the truth in the sources of history, 
to recognise the unfairness of much of the hitherto popular 
literature of the country, to correct false statements of fact, to 
abandon false theories of government, and to afford some 
measure of justice and reparation in regard to the old-time 

policy and measures of what was once the Mother-Country. 
Some portion of the blame that the Genius of History awards 
to an unfaithful and unjust presentation of the course of events 
in the American Colonies, must be borne, we confess, by British 
writers, During the period of Parliamentary conflict in England 
regarding the American Colonies, there were such divisions 
amongst Ministers, such factions in Parliament, such agitation 
among the mischievous folk who assumed to speak in the name 
of the people, as necessarily weakened the power of the King, 
lessened the authority of Parliament, and encouraged the 
progress of disaffection among the Colonists. So in. time 
there has grown up a large body of historical literature which, 
owing to party feeling, to want of knowledge, to misunder- 
standing of Colonial life and conditions, and to a weak and 
vain avoidance of disagreeable topics and logical conclusions, 
has afforded great aid and comfort and some degree of authority 
to the unfortunately inimical views of popular American 
writers. It is matter for congratulation that these views are 
undergoing a change, and that American authors now exhibit a 
more fearless and unbiassed attitude of mind regarding their 
own history. Many of them are of the academic class and 
may be expected in due season to impress the minds of a new 
generation with more enlightened views; and more enlightened 
views must make for peace and a better understanding between 
the two nations. That a distinguished English author of the 
present 
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present day should write in a manner calculated to perpetuate 
the worst phases of school-book thought in America, and should 
present to the world views which Americans are abandoning 
and which never had any sound foundation in theory or in fact, 
is matter for regret. Fortunately the sources of criticism are 
full, and it is now much easier, owing to many recent publi- 
cations, to correct misstatements and misunderstandings. 

We have placed at the head of this article the names of a 
number of new, or comparatively new, publications concerning 
American history, most of which are probably known, though 
unlikely to be familiar, to our readers, They represent the 
labours of a number of men of letters, some now old, some still 
quite young, who with abundant resources and .an ample 
measure of talent, have added largely to our knowledge of the 
details of old Colonial history. A few words regarding the 
contents and character of some of these volumes may serve to 
enable our readers to judge how far they may be of service in 
this or in any further investigation. : 

The work of Professor Tyler (Professor of American History 
in Cornell University) is especially valuable. It was preceded 
by a similar work on ‘The History of American Literature 
during the Colonial Time, 1607-1763,’ and relates the origin 
and progress of revolutionary and of loyalist ideas during the 

riod of conflict. The pamphlets of Otis, of Adams, of 

ickinson, of Mayhew, of Boucher, of Galloway, of Hamilton, 
of Paine, of Jefferson, of Franklin, and of a host of other writers 
of the period, are described, and their influence on the public 
mind duly investigated, with a degree of patience and ma 
ledge, and, we may add, of general impartiality, for which we 
may express our warmest acknowledgments. It is something 
to find an American writer with courage enough to quote con- 
cerning the Declaration of Independence what was said of it by 
Rufus Choate, viz., that it was made up of ‘glittering and 
sounding generalities of natural right, and to add these 
words :— vi 


_ *What the great advocate then so unhesitantly suggested, many 
a thoughtful American since then has at least suspected—that this 
famous proclamation, as a picce of political literature, cannot stand 
the test of modern analysis; that it belongs to the immense class of 
over-praised productions; that it is, in fact, a stately patchwork of 
sweeping propositions of somewhat doubtful validity; that it has 
long imposed upon mankind by the well known effectiveness of verbal 
itter and sound ; that at the best it is an example of florid political 
lamation belonging to the sophomoric period of our national life 
—a period which, as we flatter ourselves, we haye now, outgrown.’ 
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' Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge is a writer who has carried into 
literature and politics a respectable degree of scholarship, 
marred by much apparent acerbity of temper, an incurable 

ion for ultra-republican theories, and a confirmed dislike of 
Great Britain. His work is popular in character, intended for 
circulation, not for study. It is written in the ‘minute-man’ 
attitude of mind. In the picture which he gives us of the 
Revolution there are no shadows. All the figures are those of 
heroes. Paine is a true thinker, Jefferson a profound philo- 
sopher, Franklin the prince of diplomatists; we need hardly 
add that George III. is a tyrant, and that the Declaration of 
{independence is without a flaw. 

Mr. Hosmer’s ‘ Life of Hutchinson’ affords us for the first 
time, from an American point of view, a fair account of the 
memorable man whose term of office as Governor of Massa- 
chusetts was marked by so many disturbing events, whose 
wisdom and loyalty, alike to New England and Old England, 
are admitted by all responsible writers, but whose memory has 
been persistently assailed by popular American authors in our 
time. We shall have occasion to utilise much of the informa- 
tion contained in this volume, and need not specially dwell 
upon it here, as credit will be given when we quote it. 

Mr. McMaster’s volume contains a variety of essays published 
in American magazines. They are compiled, as to facts, with 

t care, and are written with skill and felicity. Professor 
Fiart's volume forms one of a series of ‘Epochs of American 
History.’ ‘The author is one of the younger men who are 
making their mark as original investigators of historical 
material. His work is a compendium; but seldom has a 
compendium been prepared with more sincere desire to retain 
all that is valuable and suppress nothing that is true. Professor 
Channing’s volume is of a somewhat similar nature, and is 
likewise distinguished by learning, clearness of statement, and 
impartiality. Harvard University is to be congratulated on 
possessing two Professors with so high a degree of conscien- 
tiousness for their duties. The volume of ‘Letters to Wash- 
ington’ forms the first part of a series of letters to Washington 
hitherto unpublished. They are produced under the patronage 
of the Society of Colonial Dames, an obviously useful organisa- 
tion. The ‘Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence of the 
United States’ is a collection in six volumes, with notes 
historical and legal, of all the correspondence that took place 
officially during the revolutionary period. It includes, supple- 
ments, and corrects the publication of like documents made in 
1818, in which there were many singular and discreditable 
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omissions and even alterations, It is enriched also by the use 
of the private papers of the Fathers of the Republic, published 
and unpublished. The editor, Mr. Wharton—since dead—was 
a man of great industry and a wide range of information. 

We have placed last on our list the name of the volume 
which has in part suggested this study. Sir George Trevelyan 
has, doubtless, established many and just claims to public recog- 
nition, as a public man and as a man of letters. His ‘ Early 
History of Charles Fox’ was received by the reading public 
as a brilliant contribution to the social history of the eighteenth 
century. His ‘ Life of Lord Macaulay’ has given all of us a 
great deal of pleasure, and has renewed, at least for another 
generation, public interest in the life, character, and career of 
one of the most remarkable men of letters of the Victorian age. 
His latest work has come to us as a rather disagreeable 
surprise. Animated by a spirit not that of history, and we 
should hope not that of sllities he has gathered up all the 
Whig traditions, animosities, and jealousies of the eighteenth 
century, and has flung them by way of defiance on the threshold 
of the twentieth, at a time when the dying nineteenth century 
had come to look upon them with somewhat of disdain. He 
has endeavoured to outdo all the panegyrical portraits, painted 
by popular artists in America, of the Fathers of Revolution, 

e has tried to out-shriek the annual declaimers against the 
‘Boston Massacre.’ He has contributed, as far as he can 
contribute, to revive in the minds of Americans the hatred of 
Britain which in past times has retarded the progress of civili- 
sation, and which has lately, we had reason to hope, been 
somewhat dulled by the national recognition of British friend- 
liness at a critical time. He has exhibited a singular and, 
to us, quite unjustifiable hatred of King George III., of the 
Parliament, of English laws, English policy, and English 
society during the memorable period covered by his volume. 
All this he has done in a work which has been written 
apparently in order to make the American Revolution an 

isode in the life of Charles Fox. With all due respect to 
him, and to those who are of his way of thinking, we presume 
to say that he will never be able to make the life of Charles 
Fox anything more than an episode in the Whig politics of 
England. The Americans have not adopted Fox. They have 
adopted Chatham, Barré, Burke, Conway, and have put their 
pictures in their public halls ; but the portrait of Fox was never 
put up among them. It is not our intention to discuss the 
career of that statesman. Literature and tradition have con- 
firmed the impression that he was among the most charming of 
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men, the most agreeable of companions, the kindest. of friends: 
but neither literature nor tradition justifies the impression that 
he was a man of high principle or a great statesman. That he 
was a great orator we may admit: that he was greatly beloved 
we have no desire to doubt: but that he ever rendered to 

Great Britain any signal service which Great Britain is bound 
to remember with gratitude, we emphatically deny. 

It is not our purpose to follow in detail the astonishing 

- statements of Sir George Trevelyan concerning the events he 
narrates. We propose to compare his volume with others at 
our hand, and to give our readers some account of the origin of 
the Revolution, the theories thut were then, and have been 
since, propounded to justify it, the state of society that pre- 
vailed in the Colonies, the legal and constitutional questions 
that arose in the course of the struggle; and we shall do this, 
so far as possible, from sources purely American and from 
official authorities. Nevertheless, as Sir George Trevelyan 
has ventured to raise a rebellion of his own against the autho- 
rity of history and the course of modern opinion, it will be 
necessary to refer somewhat frequently to his pages, and to 
bring him forward, if but for the purpose of refuting him. 

Those who have studied the history of the American Revo- 
lution in American writers will have noticed the feverish 
anxiety they generally show to prove that no one ‘in ‘the 
Colonies ever thought of rebellion or independence till long 
after blood had been shed at Lexington, till the alliance with 
-France had been made by men despairing of reconciliation 
with Great Britain, till in fine the reluctant Colonists were 
actually forced into an independent policy by an unreasonable 
King and an intolerant Parliament. The plea of previous 
good character is sometimes acceptable in historical discus- 
sions; but unfortunately in this case the record of — 
conviction is too plain to be ignored. 

The opinion in America regarding iatepentlanie was thus 
explained to Lord Chatham by Benjamin Franklin in 1775, 
as recorded by himself in his Revolutionary 
Correspondence,’ vol. ii., p. 12 :-— 


‘He (Lord Chatham) mentioned an opinion prevailing here (in 
England) that America aimed at setting up for itself an independent 
State ; or at least to get rid of the Navigation Acts. I assured him, 
that having more than once travelled almost from one end of the Con- 
tinent to the other, and kept a variety of company, eating, 
and conversing with them freely, I never had heard in any conversation, 
from any person, drunk or scber, the least expression of a wish for s 
Separation, or hint that such a thing would be advantageows to America 
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‘This statement has often been quoted to show that nothing 
‘but intolerable tyranny could have driven such a loyal and 
reasonable people into armed rebellion in little more than a year 
thereafter. As a matter of fact it only proves the deplorable 
insincerity of the representations made to Chatham by Franklin. 
Paine’s pamphlet, ‘Common Sense,’ was published in January 
1776, shortly after Franklin’s interview with Chatham, That 
pamphlet contained two appeals to the people: one a bitter, 
unreasoning, insolent appeal against all kings; the other an 
appeal for Independence. Every popular writer in America has 
defended the pamphlet, on the ground that, at least as regards 
Independence, it expressed the thoughts and feelings of the 
whole population, Mr. Cabot Lodge may be called as a 
maeees the latest to come forward. He has the frankness to 
tell us :— 

‘“Common Sense” may have converted many doubters, but it did 
something really far more important; it gave utterance to the dumb 
thoughts of the people; it set forth to the world, with nervous 
energy, convictions eiready formed ; it supplied every man with the 
ow and arguments to explain and defend the faith that was 

m. 

If so, what becomes of the honesty of Franklin’s declaration ? 
The thoughts of the people had not been so very dumb as Mr. 
Lodge says. In a rather active and bitter press, in numerous 
pamphlets, in riots and agitations, in tarring and feathering, in 
sermons, resolutions, and orations without number, the ideas of 
‘Common Sense’ had been expressed with an unequalled 
audacity. Professor Tyler contends that up to 1775 the agitators 
had repudiated Independence. Franklin said he had never 
heard it whispered. Mr. Lodge tells us every American had 
long been convinced of its necessity. 

We are disposed to agree with Mr, Lodge to this extent, that 
there was in the Colonies a party, wide-spread, semi-organised, 
and powerful, though as yet a minority, which was determined 
on separation. The origin of this party we will briefly describe. 
The ideas which animated the separatists did not arise in 
America. They came over in the vessels which carried Puri- 
tans to Massachusetts and convicts to Virginia. |The notion 
prevails extensively that the population of Virginia was aristo- 
cratic, loyal, cavalier. So it was in irk but only in part: 
part also was of another sort. Mr. John Fiske, one of the 
most praiseworthy of the new school of American writers, in his 
‘Old Virginia’ (1897), gives us this information :— 
_. ‘It has been estimated that between 1717 and 1775 not less than 
‘10,000 “involuntary emigrants” ws sent from the Old — 
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alone; and possibly the total: number sent to America from the 
British Islands in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries may 
have been as high as 50,000.’ 


From these people arose in due season a class of citizens not 
unlikely to favour violence and agitation. They had little to 
lose : loyalty was a mere name to them, They found their 
spokesman in Patrick Henry, the shiftless adventurer, who gave 
public utterance to their designs. 

But though it was in Virginia that the first words of actual 
revolt were spoken, it was in Massachusetts that the fountain of 
separatist agitation began to flow. There the Puritan element 
had full sway. Learning in Holland the lessons of republicanism. 
and federation, the Puritans came to Massachusetts filled 
with hatred of kings and of Church establishments. They 
became the allies of Cromwell, but held themselves free to 
continue at peace and to trade with the Dutch when the latter 
were at war with England. They were cautious during the 
period which followed the death of Cromwell, and did not 
recognise Charles II. till petitions from Indians, Churchmen, 
and other victims of Puritan persecution had reached the foot of 
the throne. It was among them that the agitators arose who, 
inspired by their own traditions, and inspiring others by their 
teaching and example, finally produced the Revolution. On 
their behalf Otis and Paine and Adams spoke in the North, as 
Henry spoke in the South. 

When Franklin declared that he had never heard a whisper of 

Independence, he must either have said what he knew not to 
be true, or must, when on his travels, have kept unusually loyal 
company. The statement which he made to Chatham 
completely ignores all the facts of the recent history of his 
x country, and all the opinions expressed by his coadjutors in 
. | agitation. The delicacy of the American historians regarding 
the date at which the policy of Independence was resolved upon 
is explained, we think, most clearly by the following quotation 
from a letter of Chief Justice John Jay, written many years 
after the Revolution :— 

‘Explicit professions and assurances of allegiance and loyalty to 
the Sovereign (especially since the accession of King William) and 
of affection of and for the Mother Country, abound in the journals 
of Colonial legislatures and of the Congresses and Conventions from 
“7 periods to the Second Petition of Congress in 1775. If these 
professions and assurances were sincere, they afford evidence more 
than sufficient to invalidate the charge of our desiring or aiming at 
Independence. If, on the other hand, these professions and 


assurances were fictitiuus and deceptive they present to the world 
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an unprecedented instance of long-continued, concurrent, and detest- 
able duplicity in the Colonies, Our country does not deserve this 
odious and disgusting imputation. Duriug the course of my life and 
until the Second Petition of Congress in 1775, I never did hear any 
American of any class or any description express a wish for the 
Independence of the Colonies.’ 


Now both Franklin and Jay, had they taxed their memories, 
would have found reasons for being less sure of popular loyalty. 
In a communication to the Committee of Correspondence 
in Massachusetts, in 1771, Franklin predicted war, ending in 
‘absolute slavery to America, or ruin to Britain, by the loss of 
her Colonies ; the latter most probable, from America’s growing 
strength and magnitude.’ In his speech in defence of Captain 
Preston, at the time of the Boston Massacre (1770), Mr. Otis 
had given the broadest intimation that there might come a time 
when civil war would prevail and American allegiance be 
severed ; but he guarded himself by saying that the time had 
not arrived, ‘and every virtuous American prays it never 
may. Till then, however, we must try causes in the tribunals 
of justice by the law of the land.’ In the Letters of ‘ Novanglus,’ 
John Adams systematically attacked (1774) every form of royal 
or Parliamentary control; yet he also guarded himself by stating 
that it was a great slander to say that there were many in the 


Province who panted after Independence. In October 1755, 
Adams had written :— 


‘If we can remove the turbulent Gallicks, our people, according to 
the exactest computations, will in another ceutury become more 
numerous than England itself. Should this be the case, since we 
have, I may say, all the naval stores of the nation in our hands, 
it will be easy to obtain the mastery of the seas; and then tho 
united force of all Europe will not be able to subdue us. The only 
way to keep us from setting up for ourselves is to disunite us.’ 
(Adams’s ‘ Life and Works,’ vol. i., p. 23.) 


In 1775, in a letter to his wife, he wrote, just twenty years 
ater :— 


‘From my earliest entrance into life I have been engaged in the 
public cause of America; and from first to last I have had upon my 
mind a strong impression that things would be wrought up to their 
present crisis. I saw from the beginning that the controversy was 
of such a nature that it never would be settled, and every day con- 
Vinces me more and more. This has been the source of all the 
disquietude of my life. It has lain down and risen up with me 
these twelve years.’ (Vol. i., p. 190.) 


The time-limit here fixed by Adams would bring us back- 
ward to 1763 as the date at which he began to take a 
ence 
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dence seriously, But we must ‘ push the happy season back’ 
still further. In 1761 James Otis, having resigned his office of 
Advocate-General of Massachusetts, made a speech against writs 
of assistance, in which he attacked the whole range of legis- 
lative authority in England in regard to the Colonies. John 
Adams, who took notes of the speech, declared that ‘ American 
Independence was then born,’ and that ‘Mr. Otis’s oration 
against writs of assistance breathed into this nation the breath 
of life.” Near the close of his long career, in 1818, writing to 
William Tudor, Adams uses the following language :— 


* Who, then, was the author, inventor, discoverer of Independence ? 
The only true answer must be, the first emigrants; and the proof of 
it is, the Charter of James I. When we say that Otis, Adams, 
Mayhew, Henry, Lee, Jefferson, &c., were the authors of I: depen- 
dence, we ought to say they were only awakeners and revivers of the 
original fundamental principle of Colonisation.’ 


Later still, in 1819, he offers us very conclusive evidence 
concerning the opinions of Samuel Adams, his kinsman, under 
whose influence he had laboured for many years. In a letter to 
Tudor he says :— 

‘Samuel Adams, to my certain knowledge, from 1758 to 1775, 
that is for seventeen years, made it his constant rule to watch the 
rise of every brilliant genius, to seek his acquaintance, to court his 
friendsbip, to cultivate his natural feelings in favour of his native 
country, to warn him against the hostile designs of Great Britain, 
and to fix his affections and reflections on the side of his native 
country.’ 


We need hardly uce more evidence to prove that the 
ignorance of Franklin and of Jay, concerning the designs of 
their countrymen regarding Independence, has to be accepted 
with large qualifications and much hesitation. The delicacy 
on the part of the modern historians arises from an obvious 
cause and is well founded. It is not necessary that we should 

ress home too severely the conclusion that some degree of 

ypocrisy did prevail among the Colonial agitators. All that 
we need insist upon is that there should now be an end of the 
attempts to prove that Independence was a public necessity 
forced on the Colonies by a tyrannical. mother-country, and not 
the triumph of a deliberate and long-pursued policy. 

The inconsistency which is so marked a feature in the writers 
on the Revolution, regarding the question of Independence, 
appears also in their treatment of the King; and in this treat-: 
ment they have found too much encouragement from English 
authors. As the Whig politicians of the time encouraged 
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rebellion in the Colonies and hampered the King in his efforts 
to preserve the unity of his dominions, so the Whig writers 
have encouraged their American brethren to assail the King’s 
memory. Few of our Kings have had such hard measure 
dealt out to them as King George III. Yet he had all the 
ivate virtues which all men respect, and many of the public 
qualities which men of principle admire. He gave a Tendid 
example of domestic purity and of official industry. "He en- 
couraged agriculture, and was not indifferent to the interests of 
art, science, and literature. [f, in his vigorous efforts to free 
himself from the control of the Whig faction which had so long 
ruled ‘the country, he adopted the somewhat unscrupulous 
methods of the day, he had the excuse that he was merely turn- 
ing Whig weapons against their former holders. We are told 
that he was a tyrant and represented a tyrannical policy: such 
is the doctrine put forth in the inflated rhetoric of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. But King George’s tyrannical hand 
never fell on the shoulder of a single Colonist. If he was a 
tyrant, he tyrannised in good company, and with the sanction 
of law and custom, and of the political ideas of his day. If 
he objected vehemently to the dismembering of his Empire, 
so did Chatham, so did Burke, so did Rockingham, so did: 
Bedford, so did Mansfield. Before the war, he never took a 
step concerning the Colonies which had not the warrant of 
law, and the sanction of private discussion, of public debate, and 
of: agreement with Colonial agents. Down to the Declaration 
of Independence the agitators had in a great measure respected 
the King’s name. He had been thanked for the repeal of the. 
Stamp Act; he had been petitioned, prayed for, toasted and 
ised. But in a moment, when the Declaration was made, he. 
me a tyrant, and the responsible author of all the alleged. 
crimes committed against his truly loyal and long-suffering 
Colonial subjects. Nay, he had always been a tyrant, in. 
England as in America: and all the praises and prayers and 
petitions had been mere flatteries; the Declaration was the 
real opinion of the ‘dumb multitudes’ whose ideas had been 
expressed for them by Paine’s pamphlet. That the King 
was a tyrant in England was an idea which oe ange from 
the Opposition in the English Parliament. He was a = 
because he wished to name his own Ministers, while the Whigs 
wanted to name the King’s Ministers out of the narrowing 
ranks of their own exclusive faction. That Ministers must 
have a majority in the House of Commons was a principle not 
yet established in theory, though it was fast becoming inevitable 
in practice. After a struggle of ten years the majority, in 1770, 
came 
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came round to the King’s side, and, during the critical period 
of the rebellion and the war, Lord North had the support of 
Parliament and the nation. When North lost that support, the 
King did not attempt to keep him, and he fell. During all 
that time nothing was done in the way of ‘tyranny’ which 
had not the traditional and legal warrant of British constitu- 
tional practice. That the people were on the side of the King 
we know from the evidence of Franklin, who wrote that 
every man in England ‘considered himself a little piece of a 
sovereign and talked about “our subjects” in America.’ The 
theory of the tyranny of the King is therefore absurd. 

When we come to consider the other theory, that of the tyranny 
of Parliament, we are face to face once more with the same 
inconsistencies and insincerities that we have noted in regard to 
the agitation for Independence and to opinions about the King, 
viz., the same sudden discovery that all that had been said 
previous to 1776 was untrue, all that had been recognised was 
mistaken, all that had been anticipated was never heard of before. 
So early as 1758, Chatham, as Mr. Hildreth, in his ‘ History of 
the United States,’ tells us, had intimated tc more than one 
Colonial Governor that, so soon as the war with the French was 
over, the authority of Parliament would be exerted to draw from 
America the means for its own defence. So late as 1764, 
Franklin had contemplated the probability that troops would be 
kept in America, to be paid for out of revenue raised from 
American trade. But Chatham came down to Parliament to 
denounce the taxation he had proposed to put on; and Franklin 
exhausted his great ingenuity in stirring up hatred against the 
necessary measure he had acquiesced in. ‘These inconsistencies 
leave us in an uncomfortable frame of mind regarding human 
veracity. 

The arguments against the legality and constitutionality of 
taxation were also specimens of that faculty for improvising life- 
long convictions of which we have seen so many examples in times 
ancient and modern. The reasonableness of some form of taxation 
was obvious. Pitt had given notice to the Governors, as we have 
seen, that taxation would be necessary: Franklin had acquiesced 
in it: the necessities of the Colonies demanded it. The 
debt which Britain had incurred in defence of the Colonies and 
in payments to them justified it. The obvious and admitted want 
of unanimity and generosity on the part of the Colonies rendered 
it necessary that the Home Government should undertake the 
disagreeable task of imposing it. There was nothing new in 
the proposition, Parliament had imposed taxes as well as con- 
ferred benefits on the Colonies during the whole course of their 
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history. The Navigation Laws had been imposed at an early 
date (1651 to 1696), and even Franklin had admitted to Lord 
Chatham that they were advantageous to the Colonies, The 
woollen manufactures had been restricted in 1699. The trial 
of pirates by British Commissioners was established by law in 
1700, The currency of the Colonies was restricted and regu- 
lated in 1707. The postal system of Great Britain was established 
in the Colonies in 1710. The manufacture of hats was limited 
in 1732. Lands and slaves were made subject to execution for 
debts due in England in 1732. Joint-stock companies were 
restrained and regulated in 1741. Legislation had taken place, 
at the special request of the Province of Massachusetts, to 
rohibit New England Assemblies, except in case of war and 
invasion, from issuing bills of credit, in 1751. Prohibition 
against making paper bills legal tender was extended to all the 
Colonies in 1764. The Sugar Act of 1764, which reduced 
the duty on molasses, and levied duties on other goods for the 
expressed purpose of ‘raising a revenue for defraying the 
expenses of defending, protecting, and securing His Majesty’s 
dominions in America,’ immediately preceded the Stamp Act. 
It was in 1764 that the revolt against taxation of any sort really 
began. Otis, in the speech to which we have already alluded, 
declined to admit any distinction between internal and external 
taxation, and declared that taxes of either kind were absolutely 
irreconcilable with the rights of the Colonists ‘as British subjects 
and as men’; yet, with that singular inconsistency which marks 
all the language of the agitators, he asserted that ‘ there would 
be an end to all governments, if one or a number of subjects or 
subordinate provinces should take upon them so far to judge 
of the justice of an Act of Parliament as to refuse obedience to 
it” He at least was frank and fearless in his opinion. But it 
was not till 1766 that Chatham appeared in the Home to declare 
that Parliament had no right to tax the Colonies internally, 
though he still maintained the theory that externally they might 
be bound hand and foot by the Parliament of England. This was 
the first time that an authoritative voice had expressed that view 
in England. Franklin maintained the distinction till 1767, when 
he abandoned it, as the tide of opposition rose in America. 
The wisdom of the Government of the day has been attacked 
and condemned for the schemes of Colonial taxation which were 
adopted. But when all precedent was with them, when neces- 
sity pressed, when Parliamentary history and law were on their 
side, whence was their wisdom to be drawn? History was 
n of warnings: political philosophy was silent: the 
Statute-book was full of encouragement: and the wai had 
ways 
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always acquiesced in such legislation as was imposed on them. 
To press the right, under new conditions, was, as the event 
showed, impolitic, but it is difficult to see in what sense it was 
tyrannical. 

The new theory set up by Otis for one purpose, and adopted 
by Lord Chatham for another, was pure invention. ‘The 
English Statute Book,’ says Chief Justice Marshall, in his ‘ Life 
of Washington’ (ed. 1804, vol. ii., p. 84), ‘furnishes many 
instances in which the legislative power of Parliament over the 
Colonies was exercised so as to make regulations completely 
internal, and in no instance that is recollected was their authority 
openly controverted.’ This opinion was expressed in 1804, 
after the whole subject had been studied with care by a master of 
research and of lucid exposition. But a far earlier opinion had 
been given, even when party passion was roused on the subject. 
When Franklin was asked in 1766, in his examination before 
the House of Commons, to name any Act of any Assembly, or 
— Act of any of the Colonial Governments, that: made a 

istinction between internal and external taxation, he was forced: 
to say, ‘1 do not know that there was any. I think there never 
was any occasion to make any such Act till now that you have 
attempted to tax us.’ He was forced back on alleged ‘con- 
versations ’ on the subject that he had heard in 1754 (* Works,’ 
vol, iv., p. 172). Even when the Stamp Act was passed, the 
Colonial agents in London were so sure that the old habit of 
acquiescence would prevail that they consented to. nominate: 
their own particular friends as stamp distributors. Franklin 
nominated a Mr. Hughes, who, when the crisis came, was 
willing enough to give up the stamps, but was too prudent to 
resign his office. Chief Justice Marshall goes so far as to 
admit that the Townshend taxes of 1767 would probably have 
been submitted to but for the bad temper aroused by the 
discussions on the Stamp Act of 1764. 

This fact brings us face to face with another of those incon- 
sistencies which so plentifully mark the pages of partisan 
historians. We are constantly told that the repeal of the 
Stamp Act in 1765 renewed the loyalty of the Colonies. Sir 
ao Trevelyan, in an almost lyrical mood, chants to us as 

ows :— 


‘No citizen of America, who recollected anything, forgot how and 
where he heard the glad tidings. Her history for # year to come 
reads like the Golden Age.’ 


We are compelled in the interests of accuracy to ask Sir George 
Trevelyan who is his authority for this statement. The ordinary 
sources 
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sources of information fail to respond in that mood of cheery 
insouciance which Sir George mistakes for fact. Let us recail 
the fact that after the repeal of the Stamp Act, and in spite 
of the idyllic character of that Golden Age, Massachusetts 
exhibited the deepest reluctance to enquire into the riots and 
to compensate the innocent sufferers for the outrages committed 


by ‘the dregs of the population,’ but readily adopted the 


beneficent policy of pardoning the rioters. Let us remind Sir 
George Trevelyan that the New York Legislature refused to 
comply with the Mutiny Act and to provide lodging and 
the usual necessaries for the troops, and that the legislative 
authority of England had to be exerted to force New York to 
comply : that Massachusetts denounced Governor Bernard for 
procuring supplies according to law, and declared the Mutiny 
Act to be ‘odious and unconstitutional.’ Finally let us note 
the significant fact that at all the elections that followed 
the repeal of the Stamp Act, it was a fatal disqualification in a 
candidate to be suspected of favouring, or of having favoured, 
the policy of England. All this may be evidence of the Golden 
Age in Sir George Trevelyan’s eyes; but we must be permitted 
to ask for more conclusive testimony. oe 

' The opposition to taxation went in due course through 
three phases. At first it was, No internal taxation: next it 
was, No taxation without Colonial legislation: finally, No 
taxation without representation in England. Never was there 
perhaps an ‘unrepresented’ country so well represented as 
America was in the British Parliament. The services of 
Chatham, of Burke, of Barré, of Conway, of Fox were at the 
disposal of all the Colonies; and the Colonial agents were 
extra members of the Cabinet, constantly consulted by Ministers. 
The benefits of legislative interference were greater than the 
impositions. If the tobacco of Virginia was compelled to pay 
duty in England before export to foreign countries, no tobacco 
was allowed to be cultivated in the three kingdoms, Bounties 
had been granted in the time of George II. on the importation 
into England of naval stores from America, including timber 
for masts, yards, and bowsprits, and on hemp, tar, pitch, 
turpentine, and indigo. Between 1764 aod 1772 bounties 
were given on hemp and flax, on deals and squared timber, on 
raw silk, on staves and barrel-heads. In addition to the 


bounties, heavy duties were imposed on the like articles when 
imported from other countries. If, when the Colonists persisted 
in violating the Navigation Laws, and in trading illicitly with 
foreign Colonies, the British Government attempted to stop 
the practice, its action may have been—as Chatham declared— 
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shortsighted and impolitic, but it cannot be charged with 
illegality or injustice. The Stamp Act imposed no tax 
which was not paid in England. The tea duty was paid in 
England too, * mal dollar proposed to be raised was also 
proposed to be spent in America, The smuggling which the 
Government attempted to suppress in America was relentlessly 
suppressed in England. The writs of assistance which were 
complained of in America were liable to be issued also in 
England. While England, as Chatham calculated, was paying 
twenty-five shillings per head taxation, the utmost asked from 
America was not more than sixpence. Every instinct of 
loyalty should have prompted compliance with a just demand ; 
but that instinct was wanting. 

Sir —— Trevelyan will not admit, however, that it was 
wanting. ferring to the popularity of Lord Chatham in 
America, he says :— 

‘His name recalled proud memories in whatever aor of the 
colonies it was spoken. Throughout a splendid and fruitful war, 
Americans under his guidance had fought side by side with English- 
merf, as compatriots rather than as auxiliaries. They had given him 
cheerfully in men, in money, and in supplies, whatever he asked 
to aid the national cause and secure the common safety.’ 


It is hardly possible to acquit an historian of want of good 
faith who thus ignores the evidence of history and trifles with 
the credulity of his readers. What are the facts? With France 
to the North, Spain to the South, the savages to the West, and 
the open sea before them, what could the Colonies have done 
to defend themselves without the protecting arm of Britain by 
sea and land? Mr. Hildreth, an American historian of merit, 
tells us that ‘even in the midst of the late struggle [with the 
French], in the success of which they had so direct an interest, 
the military contributions of the Colonial Assemblies had been 
sometimes reluctant and capricious and always irregular and 
unequal.’ Even Franklin allowed in his examination that they 
could not be induced to unite against the Indians, whose 
hostility they had so often provoked. Professor Hart confesses 
(p. 49) that the Colonies ‘were satisfied with their own halting 
and inefficient means of defence.’ In the French and Indian 
wars, which began in 1754, the Colonies were warned by Lord 
Holdernesse of the approaching hostilities, and the Governors 
were asked to communicate with each other for the purposes of 
defence. Dinwiddie, in Virginia, secured supplies with diffi- 
culty. ‘Maryland and Pennsylvania, he wrote, ‘do nothing, 
though equally concerned and more exposed than this a, 
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And again he wrote: ‘What a poor situation am I in, in exe- 
cuting the commands of His Majesty! no assistance from the 
neighbouring Colonies; Maryland and Pennsylvania so obsti- 
nate as not to grant any supplies whatever.’ Desertions were 
constant among his own troops, and even officers departed 
without leave. ‘During all this period of their history,’ says 
Professor Black, of Oberlin College, in an essay on ‘ Maryland’s 
Attitude in the Struggle for Canada’ (1892), ‘the lack of 
unity among the Colonies in facing a danger which menaced 
them all alike was very marked ; but in one thing there seemed 
to be considerable unity, and that was the almost universal 
resistance which the Colonial Assemblies offered to their 
Governors when attempting to carry out their instructions. 
We see this even among the New England Colonies, but 
especially south of New York; so that Governor Sharpe, in 
the autumn of 1754, said that by this time he had learned 
“not to entertain very sanguine hopes of the resolutions 
of American Assemblies.”’ The same writer alleges that 
Braddock’s lamentable failure ‘was due to lack of efficient 
co-operation on the part of the Colonies, coupled with Brad- 
dock’s own lack of good judgment’: and he says, with stilb 
greater force :— 


‘We may even go a step further, and say that the Assembly 
{Maryland, 1758] or many of the leading men acted disloyally; for 
the Governor, in his efforts to raise money from the people by 
private subscriptions, was opposed by the Burgesses, who endeavoured 
to persuade the people that if money were raised by such methods, 
they must expect to do without Assemblies, and abide by ordinances 
rather than laws made with their own consent.’ 


Other evidence tending in the same direction is not wanting. 
We have before us a document published a few weeks ago by 
Mr. W. Seward Webb, of New York, entitled * Connecticut 
General Orders, 1757.’ It contains the General Orders of the 
Connecticut troops immediately commanded by General Phineas 
Lyman, under the general command of Lord Loudon. We 
learn from this interesting document that the Colonial troops 
in the service of the King were supplied with arms by Great 
Britain. We also learn on page after page that desertion was 
an every-day affair; so much so that, by order, a return was 
made every morning of the men found missing at roll-call 
the previous evening. The temper of some at least of the 
Colonials may be judged by the following entry :— 


‘Lieut. Noles, of the Massachusetts Regiment, was tried for saying, 
in the hearing of Captain West, of the same regiment, that there is 
no 
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no man at Fort Edward, or in this camp, that hath power to command 
the Massachusetts soldiers to stay here; and if they go home nobody 
can punish them.’ 


It is satisfactory to learn that this patriot had his sword 
broken over his head and was expelled from the camp and the 
service. We submit that these American witnesses prove that 
the ‘cheerful’ attitude of the Colonies, assumed by Sir George 
Trevelyan, was non-existent, and that his statements are 
altogether misleading. Even when the Colonial troops were 
got together they could not be kept. together. When the 
money for their pay was not ready, or the time for service was 
exhausted, the nial troops departed to their homes and 
occupations. 

No: doubt some money was subscribed by the Colonies, and 
some Colonists fought. But Great Britain was not ungenerous: 
it is not true that she left them to pay their own expenses, In 
1758 Pitt promised in a circular letter to reimburse the 
Colonies for their expenditure in a final effort against France; 
and that promise was faithfully kept. Turning to the Supply 
Bills of various years we find payments made— 

‘Upon account to enable His Majesty to give a compensa- 
tion the respective provinces in the 
incurred by them in the levying, clothing, and pay of the troops 
raised by the same, according as the active vigour and’ strenuous 
efforts of the respective provinces shall be thought by His Majesty 
to merit.’ 

_ This is the exact language of Pitt’s letter of 1758, and of the 
message of the King in which the grant was recommended ; 
and the figures are as follows: for Louisburg, 1745, 183,000/.; 
for the abortive preparations for the invasion of Canada, 1745, 
235,000/. ; 1759, 200,0002. ; 1760, 200,000/. ; 1761, 200,0002. ; 
1762, 183,383/.; 1763, 140,484/. In addition to these sums, 
about 15,0002. per-annum was voted for the civil establish- 
ments; and when the troops were in the field they were fed at 
the expense of Great Britain. Much has been said about the 
capture of Louisburg—the first capture—in 1745, The troops 
were mainly from Massachusetts, and they fought well; but 
they made five unsuccessful attempts against an inferior force. 
It. was only when the British fleet had captured the French 
supplies, and when the garrison became mutinous, that the 
French commander surrendered.’ It was a victory, indeed ; 
but it can -hardly be called glorious. Legends ‘live long, but 
these facts ought to put an end to the legend of Colonial 


_genetosity and of British meanness and ingratitude,’ 
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'» Much has been said by American popular writers regarding 
the character of the royal Governors in the Colonies, and of the 
effect of their demerits in producing the Revolution, Sir Geor 
Trevelyan, for example, gives the American view in the following 
paragraph :— 

‘Among them were needy politicians and broken stock-jobbers, 
who in better days had done a good turn to a Minister, and for whom 
a post had to be found, at times when the English public departments 
were too full, or England itself was too hot to hold them. There 
remained the resource of shipping them across the Atlantic to chaffer 
for an increase of salary with the Assembly of their colony, and to 
pester their friends at home with claims for a pension which would 
enable them to revisit London without fear of the Marshalsea. 
They took small account socially of the plain and shrewd people 
amongst whom their temporary lot was thrown; and they were the 
last to understand the nature and motives of that moral repugnance 
with which their superciliousness was repaid.’ 


Particular charges as to the greed, immorality, and tyranny 
of the Governors are not wanting. Now, Massachusetts and 
Virginia were the most conspicuous States in the Revolution. 
The two most memorable Governors of Massachusetts during 
the troubled period were Bernard and Hutchinson. Bernard 
was a man of high character. His offences were that he 
appointed Hutchinson Chief Justice in place of the elder Otis, 
and thus incurred the implacable hostility of the younger Otis, 
who was a fanatic and finally a madman ; that he prorogued the 
General Court in 1769, when they had refused to pass the neces- 
sary and legal provision for the King’s troops; and that he 
refused to send away the King’s troops from Boston at the 
dictation of an angry mob, He had been at all times te friend 
of every Colonial right and privilege, and had always enjoyed 
the confidence of the Colonists. His unpopularity and his bad 
qualities were simultaneous discoveries—like the discovery of 
‘the King’s tyranny and the illegality of taxation. Hutchinson, 
up to the time of the ‘Boston Massacre’ and the unjusti- 
fiable publication of his private letters, had been popular, 
respected, and influential. We are told that he had inflamed 
the minds of the British Ministers > enn the Colonists. Their 
minds must have been very inflammable, indeed, if his 
moderate counsels and suggestions could set them on fire, He 
had, in fact, been, the opponent of many of their measures, 
and, s t suggestions were for, a judicious 
enforcement of necessary law and,order, But his house was 
sacked, his. cellar, was emptied by thirsty freemen, and his 
dmanuscripts werescattered to the Virginia there was 
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seemingly even less to complain of. We have before us a list of 
the Governors and Lieutenant-Governors of Virginia, from 1705 
to 1775. The Governors-in-chief were generally absentees, the 
duties being performed by Lieutenant-Governors for varying 
riods. During the period mentioned there were sixteen 
these, eight were Virginians, generally 
Presidents of Council, who for short periods occupied the highest 
— in the Colony. Eight were appointed from England, 
he character of these men seems to have been excellent. Of 
Nott (1705) we are told that the Assembly erected a monument 
‘to commemorate his many virtues.’ Of Spotswood (1710-22) 
we are told that he is ‘recognised as one of Virginia’s wisest 
Governors.’ Of Drysdale (1722-26) we are told that ‘his 
opposition to bringing slaves into Virginia will make his term 
memorable.’ Of Gooch (1727-49) it is said that he was ‘ the 
only Colonial Governor in America against whom, at home and 
abroad, there never was a shadow of complaint.’ Of Dinwiddie 
1751-8) we are told that he was ‘memorable as the man who 
called Washington to the front.’ Of Fauquier, Jefferson said 
he was ‘the ablest man that ever held that office.’ The memory 
of Amherst is honourably connected with the history of America, 
as that of a wise administrator and a gallant soldier. ‘Though 
Dunmore is now execrated, he was received with rejoicing. 
Counties were named after him: his daughter, born in the 
Colony, was provided with a dowry. But when he vigorously 
asserted the authority of the law, the ‘life-long conviction ’ of 
-the Colonists was that he was a tyrant and a miscreant. The 
fact is that Virginia had fallen under the evil influence of 
Thomas Jefferson and Patrick Henry, pupils of Voltaire and Tom 
Paine; and the combined teaching of the four has affected 
the minds of the people to this day. 

Mr. Greene, whose remarkable study of ‘The Provincial 
Governor’ we have noted at the head of this article, gives us 
further information regarding the character and origin of the 
Governors. He says (p, 48) :— 


‘The appointment of colonists to the Governor’s chair was not 
altogether uncummon in the eighteenth century. Of the ten royal 
Governors of Massachusetts four were Massachusetts men. New 
Hampshire men also frequently received the appointment of Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in that colony, and after New Hampshire became a 
separate government both her Governors were chosen from among the 
residents of the Province. On the appointment of the first of these, 
Benning Wentworth, who had been a Member of the Provincial 
House of Representatives, the Members of the House expressed their 
satisfaction with the choice of one “ whose interest is blended with 

theirs.” 
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theirs.” So in New Jersey, the first Governor appointed after the 
“personal union” of that Province with the government of New 
York had been broken, was Lewis Morris, a representative colonist. 
In Virginia and the other colouies such appointments were occasion- 
ally made, but the practice was not common. Though the conditions 
on which the colonial appointinents were made were hardly calcu- 
lated to secure the best results, the names of Spotswood of Virginia, 
Sharpe of Maryland, Morris of New Jersey, and Hutchinson of 
Massachusetts, suffice to show that some Provincial Governors were 
neither unscrupulous nor inefficient. There were others too, like 
Burnet of New York and of Massachusetts, who showed an honour- 
able willingness to make sacrifices for what they conceived to be the 
public interest.’ 


This testimony, for every line of which an official authority 
is quoted, is, we submit, stronger than the vague charges 
alleged by Sir George Trevelyan against the Governors as a 
class. We have already quoted another American authority 
to show that in the discharge of their duties all the Governors, 
English and Provincial, were obstructed by the narrow policy 
and selfish greed of the Assemblies, The local Assemblies, 
indeed, in time usurped nearly all the powers of the Governors. 
They had influence enough even to have them recalled ; and 
the home Government was prompt to censure any Governor 
whose conduct was complained of. The Governors, in most 
cases, were subject to their Councils even before the popular 
Assembly began its work upon their measures. The Assem- 
blies gave the most grudging financial aid to the Governors, 
whose opportunities for enriching themselves must have been 
very few indeed. The administration of the finances was gradu- 
ally taken out of their hands. Their salaries depended on the 
good will of the Assemblies; and to withhold the salary was a 
common practice with disaffected Assemblies. In some Colonies 
the whole executive power was absorbed by the Assembly. 
Thus in Rhode Island the Assembly made all the appointments 
and held the pardoning power. The Governor was not a branch 
of the legislature; he was merely a member. He had no veto, 
and only exercised a few ministerial duties. In South Carolina 
the practice was the same: in Pennsylvania the Governor was 
equally powerless. The Assemblies even went so far as to 
undertake, in some instances, to regulate the discipline of the 
troops. Having all these facts in view, it will seem very 
obvious that there has been at least an exaggeration in the 
charges made against the representatives of royal authority in 
the Colonies, 

The want of confidence which we are compelled to express 
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in the lyrical mood of Sir George Trevelyan, when he deals 
with the conduct of the Provinces in 1765, disturbs us still 
when we read his rhapsodical panegyrics on the chief pro- 
moters of the Revolution. Franklin, we are told, ‘had the 
habit of practising himself what he preached to others. He 
kept his accounts in morals as minutely as in business matters. 
He drew up a catalogue of twelve virtues which it was essential 
to cultivate, commencing with temperance and ending with 
chastity ; to which at a subsequent period a Quaker friend, 
who knew him well, advised him to “add humility.”’ In a 
manner which we regret to say is somewhat too characteristic, 
Sir George Trevelyan goes on to make this comparison :— 

‘The joint Postmaster-General of England, who was no other than 
the Earl of Sandwich, would not have got very far along the list of 
virtues, at whichever end he had begun.’ 


Well, we shall see the justice of this a little further on, when 
we have completed the collection of those ‘Orient pearls at 
random strung,’ which Sir George has hung about the necks of 
his favourites. ‘Samuel Adams,’ we are told, ‘ who started 
and guided New England in its resistance to the Stamp Act, 
was a Calvinist by\conviction. The austere purity of his house- 
hold recalled an English home in the Eastern Counties during 
the early half of the seventeenth century.” Of John Adams, we 
are told, that his life ‘ was like a sonnet by Wordsworth, done 
into dry and rugged prose,’ In fine, we are to understand that 
‘the leaders of thought in America, and those who in coming 
days were the leaders of war, had all been bred in one class or 
another of the same severe school.’ 

Now the historian who thus undertakes to panegyrise indi- 
vidually and collectively the Fathers of the Revolution, has an 
easy task. Flattery has never been a difficult, and is generally 
an acceptable, art. But any conscientious man in going over 
the authentic records of the American Revolution must always 
find a difficulty in defending the promoters from each other. 
Let us give a few examples of divergent views, among men, be 
it remembered, who were the trusted agents of Congress, and 
among the most influential promoters of the Independence of 
America. Mr. Arthur Lee was an envoy of Congress at Paris; 
and Mr. Silas Deane was another. Mr. Lee insinuates that 
Mr. Deane was instrumental in conniving at a fraud on the 
finances of Congress, Mr. Deane, by way of reply, asserts 
that Mr. Lee was ‘a suspicious, quarrelsome, false-hearted 
knave, whose word was totally unworthy of consideration.’ 
(Parton’s ‘Life of Franklin,’ vol. ii, 354 et seg.) Mr. Lee 
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also wanted to have Franklin removed to Berlin. He 
alleged, ‘1 see in every department [at Paris] neglect, dissipa- 
tion, and private schemes,’ and he insinuates that Franklin is 
guilty. Mr. Bancroft, by way of reply, informs us that Lee 
was ‘consumed by malignant envy.’ Writing in 1779 to 
Samuel Adams, Mr. Lee says—and we are significantly told in 
an official document that no dissent was found in reply—con- 
cerning Franklin:— 
‘Neither my readi i nor imagination can furnish me 
with the ides of a me Pi Seaport nor that labours with more 
cunnin constancy to at depravity in 


All that we are offered, by way of answer, is that Lee was noto- 
riously fond of imitating the style of Junius—a literary offence, 
it may be, but not one that destroys credibility as a witness. We 
do not hold a brief for Lee. All that we need say is that he 
was a trusted agent of Congress, and a representative Virginian ; 
that he was powerful enough to ruin Silas Deane in Congress ; 
that on his return from Europe he was elected to the Legislature 
of Virginia, and by the Legislature to Congress. Who shall 
say then that he is not to be considered as a witness ? 

Mr. Ralph Izard of South Carolina was commissioned by 
Congress as Minister to the Grand Duke of Tuscany in 1777. 
His view regarding Franklin was thus expressed in a letter to 
Lee, dated October 15th, 1780 :— 


‘I am perfectly of your opinion that the political salvation of 
America depends on the soning of Franklin.’ 


All that we are told, by way of reply, is that Izard had ‘a 
rash temper.’ But when he returned from Europe the legislators 
of his State sent him to Congress as their representative. If 
he satisfied them in that capacity he may surely suit us as a 
witness. To show that we are not specially prejudiced in this 
matter, we may refer to the fact that in the ‘ Diplomatic Cor- 
Tespondence’ (vol. i., p. 465), it is stated that though they were 
not received at any cc urts, and did no sort of actual service, 
Izard, Dana, and the two Lees, besides various secretaries, 
demanded and were paid salaries out of money supplied by 
France ; and that Vergennes objected to this waste of money 
on vain negotiations and vainer negotiators. 

As to Mr. Samuel Adams, the ‘austere’ patriot who excites 
Sir George Trevelyan’s admiration, we must confess that 
our opinion had been different. Lest we should lie under the 
suspicion of prejudice, however, we shall content ourselves with 
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calling as a witness his latest biographer. In the ‘Life of 
Samuel Adams,’ by J. K. Hosmer (1886), we read (p. 121), 
referring to his deep duplicity regarding Independence :— 

‘ The fact was, he could employ upon occasion a certain fox-like 
shrewdness which did not always scrutinise the means over narrowly 
while he pushed on for the great end. Before our story is finished 
other instances of wily and devious management will come ‘under 
our notice which a proper plumb-line will prove to be not quite in 
the perpendicular. Bold, unselfish, unmistakably pious as he was, 
the Achilles of Independence was still held by the heel when he was 
dipped.’ | 

Translated into plain Saxon, all this euphemism means that 
Samuel Adams was somewhat of an impostor. We know well 
that he neglected the duty he undertook and for which he gave 
bonds, as tax collector; that he neglected his wife and family 
to the point of distress; that he passed his time harap 
treasonable views among the poorer classes of the people; an 
that he was very properly accused by Otis, his own familiar 
friend and ally, of being mischievously vain of his incessant 
articles and resolutions. 

Of John Adams many characters have been written, and about 
him there has been much debate. His diary and letters supply, 
perhaps, more information concerning the men of the Revolu- 
tion than any other source of knowledge we possess. That 
his life was ‘a sonnet of Wordsworth done into rugged prose’ 
is not the idea we should obtain from them. One of his latest 
biographers, Mr. John T. Morse (1885), says of him, ‘ He lived 
to be an old man and had his full share of severe lessons, but 
neither years nor mortifications could ever teach him to curb 
his hasty ungovernable tongue.’ This is quite modern 
criticism ; but contemporary opinion was even more severe. 
The jealousy of Franklin which Adams entertained and 
expressed, especially in Paris, is well known; and Hamilton 
wrote of him as follows :— 


‘He is a man of an imagination sublimated and eccentric, pro- 
pitious neither to the regular display of sound judgment nor to 
steady perseverance in a systematic plan of conduct, and I began to 
perceive, what has since been too manifest, that to this defect are 
added the unfortunate foibles of vanity without bounds and a 
jealousy capable of discolouring every object.’ (‘Diplomatic Cor- 
respondence,’ vol. i., p. 510.) 


We are somewhat at a loss to know which of Wordsworth’s 
sonnets could be translated into prose rugged enough for such a 
character. 
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We have reserved to the last one signal episode. We referred 
to the objectionable habit Sir George Trevelyan has of making 
unfair comparisons between American patriots and British 
officials. e sneers at the Earl of Sandwich in comparison 


with Franklin, and emphasises the latter’s cultivation of all the 


virtues. Now we know much about the Earl of Sandwich and 
may admit that his manners were wild and. his morals loose. 
But there was one meanness he was not guilty of, one crime he 
did not commit: he was not a hypocrite. His immorality was 
open. He did not as a moralist while practising 
immorality. Franklin’s private character is beyond all defence. 
His life at Paris was notoriously bad. Mr. Morse, in his 
‘Life of Adams,’ describes Franklin as— 
‘Leading the most eharming life, caressed by the French women, 
flattered by the French men, the companion of the noblest, the 
wittiest, and the most dissipated in the realm, visiting, dining, 
feasting, he comfortably agreed with de Vergennes and quite 
contentedly fell in with that Minister’s policy.’ 169.) 


John Adams describes Franklin during the same period as 
‘depraved in his morals,’ and accuses him of ‘extreme indo- 
lence and dissipation.’ Everyone knows that all of Franklin’s 
children were illegitimate, and that for one of them he had 
obtained from the tyrant King George III. a comfortable 
governorship. And if any reader cares to know how sordid 
and mean the self-revelations of a debauchee can be, let him 
turn to the ‘ Works’ of Franklin (ed, 2, vol. i., p. 106) and read 
Franklin’s own account of his immoral practices and his 
reasons for marrying. We do not care to taint our pages with 
the story. The knowledge that all these details existed might 
have prevented Sir George Trevelyan from making unkind 
comparisons with Lord Sandwich or any other rake of the 
eighteenth century. 

Here we may leave individuals and turn to the interesting 
—. of the condition of society in England and in the 

lonies in the eighteenth century. Sir George Trevelyan does 
not leave us in any doubt as to his opinions on these subjects. 
He tells us :— 

‘It is unnecessary to recapitulate an, ion of the copious mass 
of evidence, drawn from cher own wai and those of their boon 
companions and confederates, by aid of which a description—and the 
aceuracy of it no one has thought fit to impugn—has been given of 
the personal habits and the public morality prevalent among those 
statesmen whom the majority in Parliament supported and in whom 
the King reposed his confidence. How they drank and gamed ; 
What scandalous modes of life they led themselves and joyously 
condo: 
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condoned in others; what they spent and owed and whence they 

drew the vast sums of money by which they fed their extravagance, 

may be found in a hundred histories and memoirs, dramas, novels, 
satires.’ 


It is mot necessary to impugn the general accuracy of the 

icture so far as it represents one phase of English society, 
That there was corruption in Parliament, and vice in society, 
we may admit; but surely eighteenth-century society was not 
singular in its exhibition of these human weaknesses, and 
English politics and society had other characteristics. The 
latter half of the eighteenth century in England was an age 
of great names: in politics, literature, science, art, warfare, 
discovery, and commerce. ‘The greatest statesmen, the most 
consummate captains, the most finished orators, the first 
historians, all flourished during this period, says Lord 
Brougham. The age in which Chatham and Rockingham, 
Burke and Fox and the younger Pitt represented politics; in 
which Johnson and Goldsmith, Fielding and Richardson, Gray 
and Cowper, Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon adorned literature ; 
in which Black, Watt, Priestley, Davy, Adam Smith and 
Banks promoted science ; the age in which our greatest inven- 
tions. in practical manufacture were made; the age in which 
Hogarth, Reynolds, and Gainsborough shone in different forms 
of art; the age in which the foundations of our Empire in 
India were laid deep and strong; the age in which we broke 
the power of France and drove her from North America—this 
was surely an age the brilliancy of which is but little dimmed 
by the not unhealthy coarseness of the lower and lower-middle 
je Bar or by the improprieties of a section of what called itself 
society. 

What was the contemporary condition of things in America? 
Sir George Trevelyan gives us freely his opinions on the 
subject. Concerning the men who made the Revolution, and 
ares? curious opinions of each other we have already quoted, 

says 


‘Such were the men who had been reluctantly drawn by their own 
sense of duty, and by the urgent appeals of friends and neighbours, 
into the front rank of a conflict which was none of their planning. 
Some of them were bred in poverty, and all of them lived in tranquil 
and modest homes. They made small gains by their private occupa- 
tions, and did much public service for very little, or for nothing, and 
in many cases out of their own charges. They knew of pensions 
and sineoures only by distant hearsay; and ribands or titles were 
so much outside their scope that they had not even to ask themselves 
what these distinctions were worth.’ 

Concerning 
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Concerning the mass of the population, apart from the leaders 
of opinion, he says :— 


‘If the King, as a good shepherd, was thinking of his flock, and 
not of himself, it is hard to see what he hoped to do for their benefit. 
All they asked of him was to be let alone—and with reason—for 
they had as just cause for contentment as the population of any 
ideal state, from More’s Utopia downwards. And, indeed, the 
American colonists had the best in the comparison, for there existed 
among them a manliness, a self-reliance, and a spirit of clear-sighted 
conformity to the inexorable laws of the Universe, which are not to 
be found in the romances of optimism.’ 


This is the idyllic vein once more; and once more it is our 
not too agreeable though necessary duty to expose its inac- 
curacy. Do we find that among a people who prided them- 
selves on a superior sanctity, there was any evidence of that 
superiority ? t the intellectual dominance of Voltaire, of 
Jefferson, and of Tom Paine afford some reply. Do we find 
that among a people who talked much of freedom and the 
inalienable rights of man, there was any real appreciation of 
freedom? Let the persistent maintenance of slavery, the bitter 
hostility to the liberties we conferred on the Catholic French in 
Canada, and the Puritan legislation of New England, afford a 


sufficient reply. But we have more + ag charges to make. 


In the first volume of his ‘ History,’ Mr. McMaster gives us 
such a picture of America in the eighteenth century as Lord 
Macaulay gives us of England in the seventeenth. In the 
schools of New England, we are told, there was given but a 
rough and rudimentary education during only a portion of each 
year. In the South education was almost wholly neglected, 
nowhere so much as in South Carolina, where, during the 
Revolution, there was not a single grammar school, though 
previously there had been at least five. Hatred of kings 
and princes was still preached by New England divines, 
who, as Governor Hutchinson told George IIl., and as Mr. 
McMaster admits, preached ‘from perronal interest,’ rather 
than from ‘a deeply-rooted conviction, of the necessity of 
resisting the oppression of England.’ The letters and parcels 
carried by the infrequent mails were opened, read, and inspected 
by the carriers. adison, Jefferson, Monroe, and Burr corre- 
sponded in cypher in consequence. The Dutch, at Albany, 
maintained a high standard of offensiveness to strangers ; 
‘travellers of every rank complained of the inhospitality of 
the Albanians and the avarice and close-fistedness of the 
merchants.’ Smuggling had proved a sure road to — 
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for those who dwelt along the sea-coasts; and ‘on the very 
day when the farmers and ploughmen of Middlesex drove the 
British out of Lexington, John Hancock was to have stood trial 
for defrauding the Customs,’. He, at least, was in favour of a 
revolution. Horse-racing, gambling, duelling, and oe 
were the main occupation of the young planters of the Soutb, 
The condition of the working-class was deplorable. In regard 
to wages, food, clothing, and shelter, the details of life in that 
class are unpleasant reading. The prisons were foul and full ; 
‘the face of the land was dotted with prisons, where deeds of 
cruelty were done in comparison with which the foulest acts 
committed in the hulks sink into a contemptible insignificance.’ 
Mr. McMaster goes into still more gruesome details. For 
example :— 

‘ For more than after the there was in Connecticut 
an underground horrors the Black Hole 
of Calcutta. This den, known as the Newgate prison, was in an old 
worked-out copper mine, in the hills near Granby. The only 
entrance to it was by means of a ladder, down a which led to 
the caverns under und. There, in little pens of wood, from 
thirty to one hundred culprits were immured, their feet made fast to 
iron bars, and their necks chained to beams in the roof. The dark- 
ness was intense; the caves reeked with filth—vermin abounded— 
water trickled from the roof and oozed from the sides of the caverns ; 
huge masses of earth were perpetually falling off.’ 


The historian goes into still more minute details as to the 
awful vice that prevailed ; but our readers would hardly forgive 
us if we transferred them to our pages. One statement, con- 
cerning the condition of Virginia, we may venture on. We 
have already commented on the criminal character of much of 
the population of that State. In his ‘Old Virginia’ (1897), 
Mr. John Fiske says :— 


*The number of illegitimate children born of them, and thrown 
upon the parish, led to much action on the part of the Vestries. It 
is not wonderful that there should have been much debasement 
among the poorest — and that the negroes of the first 
families should always have considered themselves a superior class.’ 


We need not go further in this direction. The subject is 
unpleasant, and we have given sufficient indication of what is 
to be found by those who are curious, fe yioe 

Two events in the history of the Revolution always stand out 
very prominently in the pages of American writers, viz.: the 
‘Boston Massacre’ and the.‘ Boston Tea-party.’ Generations 
of Americans who read nothing but newspapers after they —_ 

school, 
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school, have been brought up in the belief that there was a 
¢Massacre,’ and that the’ tea was destroyed in Boston Harbour 
by righteous patriots. The real truth is beginning to appear 
to serious readers, but the great mass of the people have not 
Jearned it; perhaps they never will—certainly not in our time. 
A brief reference to these events will not be uninteresting. Sir 
George Trevelyan treats them slightly, in a few sentences, as 
apparently of no account. Of the ‘Boston Massacre’ all that 
he says is as follows :— ogee 
‘On the evening of the 5th of March, 1770, there came a short and 
collision between a handful of soldiers and a small crowd, 
voluble in abuse, and too free with clubs and snowballs. There was 
a , amg of musketry, and five or six civilians dropped down dead 
or dying. That was the Boston Massacre.’ 


An event so momentous might have commanded the his- 
torian’s attention more fully. American writers have been 
much more copious and more frank on the subject. For 
example, referring to the Boston Massacre and to the mob 
which occasioned it, Mr. Hosmer, in his ‘ Life of Hutchinson” 
(1896), p. 162, says :— 


‘None of the mobs, of that time of mobs, was more brutal and 
truculent than that which provoked the firing of the little group of 
baited men, standing their ground with steady discipline, among the 
clubs and missiles to now, to enforce the usual foul and 
blasphemous abuse.’ 

A single sentry had been set upon by a screaming mob; his 
comrades had come to his aid; the officer in command, Captain 
Preston, had tried to prevent firing; firing took place in self- 
defence ; the officer and two of his men were tried for murder 
after being arrested by Hutchinson. The trial resulted in the. 
acquittal of Captain Preston and the conviction of two men for 
manslaughter ; the men were branded in the hand and allowed 
to depart. American historians in general exaggerate the. 
‘Massacre’; annual orations, now discontinued, kept its 
memory alive ; and the generosity of John Adams, who detended. 
the prisoners, is lauded to the skies—a laudation in which Sir 
George Trevelyan joins, It is singular that no one of the 
Whig writers seems to have considered that where, as in 
Preston’s case, there has been no crime, there should be no 
conviction ; and that the services of the lawyers and the verdict 
of the jury were but ordinary incidents in the administration of 
the British law. Instead of bestowing exaggerated praises on 
this acquittal, we should rather feel disposed to blame the 
conviction of the two private soldiers for an act of self-defence. 
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We have before us the full report of the trial, published in 
the year in which the affair occurred; and from John Adams’s 
speech we take the following true and significant paragraph :— 


‘I believe if I were to reverse the scene, I should bring it home to 
our own bosoms. Suppose Colonel Marshall, when he came out of 
his own door, and saw these grenadiers coming down with swords, &c., 
had thought it proper to have appointed a military watch ; suppose 
he had assembled oe and A: that were killed, or any persons 
in town, and had planted them in that station as military watch, and 
there had come from Murray’s barracks thirty or forty soldiers, with 
no other arms than snow cakes of ice, oyster-shells, cinders, and 
clubs, and attacked this military watch in this manner, what do you 
suppose would have been the feelings and reasonings of any of our 
householders? I confess, I believe they would not have borne the 
one-half of what the witnesses have sworn the soldiers bore, till they 
had shot down as many as were necessary to intimidate and disperse 
the rest,’ &. 


That was a just and true statement. It was probably Adams's 
private belief, as well as his professional argument. It so far 
prevailed that the jury freed the officer; and the judge compli- 
mented him at the close of the trial, and made an apology for 
the people of the town, Yet this event was used, year after 
year, for generations, to keep alive feelings of hostility towards 
Great Britain, and it still figures in the school-books of 
America as the ‘ Massacre.’ Professor Hart, whose volume we 
have mentioned, gives us a reasonable statement. ‘The riot,’ he 
says, ‘had no political significance; it was caused by no 
invasion upon the rights of Americans; but in the inflamed 
condition of the public mind it was instantly taken up, and has 

ne down to history under the undeserved title of the Boston 

assacre.’ After this, it should no longer figure as a grievance 
against England. 

Of the other event, the Boston ‘ Tea-party,’ all that Sir George 
Trevelyan has to say is: ‘Boston gratified the curiosity of an 
energetic patriot, who expressed a wish to see whether tea could 
be made with salt-water.’ The American writers are naturally 
more explicit, and once again more accurate, Mr. Hosmer gives 
us this description of the people who prepared and carried out 
the Tea-party :— 

‘But while in the main the posterity of these men and women 
must admire, the incidents of the transaction are not by any means 
always pleasant. There was a mob in revolutionary Boston, scarcely 
less foul-mouthed, pitiless, unscrupulous, than that which roared for 
the blood of the Y saevendh in revolutionary Paris, or was on the 
verge of destroying London in the Gordon riots. Mackintosh and 
his crew were unmistakably in evidence; certainly not effectual; 
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restrained, perhaps connived at, by the better men, so that those, 
just as conscientious and patriotic, who tried in lawful ways to 
oppose, found destruction for their property imminent, and could 
feel that their lives were secure only when they had fied down the 
harbour to the castle.’ 


Of the man, Mackintosh, who is mentioned here, Mr. Hosmer, 
in an earlier part of his volume, says :— 


‘Mackintosh, leader of the rioters who tore down Hutchinson’s 
house in 1765, was oe paper - as thorough a ruffian as ever met 
justice at the hands of a vigilance committee. Yet, after a short 
retirement, we find him again, unpunished, in the streets of Boston; 
and in the time of the crag later, as we shall see, at the 
Tea-party, he and his “chickens” are discreditably in evidence 
among the better men, suffered, indeed connived at, by reputable 
Whigs, in a way hard for us now to understand.’ 


We do not find it quite so hard to understand as Mr. Hosmer 
does, when we remember that the affairs of many among the 
mercantile class were in a desperate condition. They had 
smuggled enormous quantities of tea; they were liable, if the 
Indian tea was landed, to be undersold in the market, and, if 
discovered, to be heavily fined in addition. 

Let us turn now to the moral condition of the first two Con- 


gresses of the revolted Colonies, to see whether there was any 


great 1 sear in them over the British Parliament. Of 
the first Congress, Mr. Wharton, in his ‘ Revolutionary Corre- 
spondence’ (vol. i., p. 362), says:— 

_ ‘Its Sessions were, in most important matters, in secret; the 
eminent men who first took part in it, and who were called to other 
spheres, were in some cases succeeded by political intriguers of 
low tone or by speculators ; and it was in a large sense autocratic, 
being removed, from the want of an independent press, from popular 
criticism. To this may be traced the charges of selfish intrigue and 
of corruption made against its members, charges no doubt greatly 
exaggerated, yet based at least to some extent on fact.’ 


In his old age, John Jay told his son William that the history 
of the American Revolution would never be known; that no 
one but John Adams and himself knew it; that the proceedings 
were bitterly hostile to Washington. And in the ‘ Life of John 
Jay’ (1891), we read as follows :— 


‘Congress in those early days, as pictured in the private corre- 
spondence of the French agents and ministers, does not altogether 
represent that Amphictyonic Council of honourable unselfish patriots 
into which it has now become transfigured by the magic consecration 
of time. Some thirty years afterwards Gouverneur Morris was 
sitting 
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Peg Paced the polished mahogany at Bedford with John Jay when 
he suddenly ejaculated through clouds of smoke, “ Jay, what a set of 
d—d scoundrels we had in that second Congress!” “ Yes,” said 
Jay, “ that we had,” and he knocked the ashes from his pipe.’ 


We have before us also the ‘ Diary of John Adams,’ in which 
he gives, from day to day, the proceedings of these suffering 
patriots, who seem to have revelled in luxury, and to have con- 
sumed oceans of liquor to aid their deliberations. Of the 
inbabitants of Philadelphia, he tells us that he had not seen 
‘ one real gentleman, one well-bred man, since 1 came to town,’ 
‘Lee,’ he says, ‘and Harrison were very high. Lee bad dined 
with Dickinson, and drank Burgundy the whole afternoon.’ 
And again: ‘In Congress, nibbling and quibbling as usual.’ 
And in a letter to his wife he says :— 

*I wish I had given you a complete history from the beginning to 
the end of the journey of the behaviour of my compatriots. No 
mortal tale can equal it. I will tell you in future, but you shall 
keep it secret. e fidgets, the whims, the caprice, the vanity, the 
superstition, the irritability of some of us is enough to——’ 


Few histories of the United States, of any merit, are silent 
about this unfortunate state of affairs in Congress; but English 
readers, as a rule, have little acquaintance with it. ; 

There is a still more unfortunate, and in this country still 
less known, episode to which reference must be made. We have 
seen how busy the press and pamphlet writers were in stirring 
sedition in America, and in securing the aid of France. 

ow, in a letter from M. de Vergennes to M. de la Luzerne, a 


French agent temporarily at Boston, dated 25th September, 1779, 
we read the following extraordinary words :— 


‘Sa Majesté vous autorise en outre 4 continuer les donatifs quo 
M. Gerard a donnés ou promis 4 differens auteurs americains, et 
dont ce dernier vous aura sfirement remis la note.’ (De Circourt’s 
translation of Bancroft, vol. iii., p. 283.) 


This paragraph follows one in which similar donations to 
some savages are authorised. The French authorities were at 
least impartial. We may perhaps understand from the above one 
cause of the literary activity of the time. May we not extend 
our icions, and rest satisfied as to the ease with which so 
pag d merican agents were able to live rather expensive lives 
in Paris and abroad during the war and the negotiations for, 

ace? There was nothing unnatural in the case. Sir Reginald 

algrave, in his volume on Cromwell, shows, from exact official 
sources, how Cromwell’s associates were able to bleed the 
Treasury. 
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Treasury. We know weil how the revolutionary leaders in 
France, at a later date, rioted with public money. The American 
revolutionists were, it is equally clear, not too proud to avail 
themselves of the French Treasury, if that was open to them. 

After so much that is unpleasant to look upon, let us recall 
one splendid and significant episode in the history of Great 
Britain and the United States. In 1785, when the Independence 
of the United States had been recognised, John Adams was 

resented, as the first Minister from America, to King 
Rate III, Adams said :— 


‘ The appointment of a Minister from the United States to your 
Majesty’s Court will form an epoch in the history of England and 
America. I think myself more fortunate than all my fellow-citizens 
in having the distinguished honour to be the first to stand in your 
Majesty’s royal presence in a diplomatic character, and I shall 
esteem myself the happiest of men if I can be instrumental in 
recommending my country more and more to your Majesty’s royal 
benevolence and of restoring an entire esteem, contidence, and 
affection, or in better words, the old good nature and old good 
humour between people who, though separated by an ocean and 
under different Governments, have the same language, a similar 
religion, and kindred blood. I beg your Majesty’s permission to add 
that, although I have some time before been entrusted by my country, 

it was never in my whole life in a manner so agreeable to myself.’ 


- The King’s reply to this very dignified and touching address 
was not less touching and dignified. He said :— 


‘Sir, the circumstances of this audience are so extraordinary, the 
language you have now held is so extremely proper, and the feelings 
you have discovered so justly adapted to the occasion, that I must 
say that I not only receive with pleasure the assurance of . the 
friendly disposition of the United States, but that Iam very glad 
the choice has fallen upon you to be their Minister. I wish you, 
sir, to believe, and that it may be understood in America, that I 
have done nothing in the late contest but what I thought myself 
indis bly bound to do by the duty which I owed to my people. 
Iwill be very frank with you. I was the last to consent to the 
separation, but the separation soring been made, and having become 
inevitable, I have always said, as say now, that I would be the 
first to meet the friendahip of the United States as an independent 
Power. The moment I see such sentiments and language as yours 
prevail and a disposition to give this country the preference, that 
moment I shall say, let the circumstances of language, religion, and 
blood have their natural and full effect.’ 


Looking back over the century, and more, that has passed, we 
think we can claim that, so far as this country is concerned, 
the 
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the promise of George III. has been faithfully kept ; and as to 
the other side, though there have been rubs, a general review of 
diplomatic negotiations is not without an encouraging character. 
It can hardly be said that our disputes with the United States 
have all ended satisfactorily, but they have at least ended 
without a rupture. The principle of arbitration has frequently 
been adopted, and the verdicts of the judges, however un- 
pleasant to us, have been loyally obeyed. From a purely partisan 
point of view many of these negotiations might be regarded in 
another light. But our object is to point out that, on the whole, 
the relations of the two countries have been for nearly a century 
amicable; and, seeing that the feelings of the most influential 
classes on both sides have undergone, during recent years, a 
change for the better, it may reasonably be hoped that the 
natural bonds which unite the two peoples may in future render 
what would be a fratricidal strife impossible. The world-wide 
interests of Great Britain, though they multiply points of 
contact and chances of collision, render peace far too important 
to be lightly jeopardised: now that the United States have 
definitely entered on a policy of expansion beyond the American 
Continent, the same motives will inevitably appeal to the 
Republic in an increasing degree. In the work of governing 
oak civilising distant acquisitions, neither country can be fully 
successful without, still less in opposition to, the other. 

This being so, a grave responsibility is assumed by the 
historian who, taking a partisan view of his subject, revives 
obsolescent antipathies, and perpetuates the mistaken views 
which in the past have contributed so eat to keep two 
great nations asunder. The United States is too great a 
power to permit inaccurate and ungenerous views of history to 
cloud its intelligence and prejudice its policy in regard to the 
nation from which it derives its origin, its energy, and its 

litical principles, The history of the past of the Republic 

been badly written for Americans. The new generation of 
historians will, we hope, instruct more wisely and truthfully a 
new generation of voters and statesmen, And when the mists 
of undue prejudice and undue panegyric have cleared away, we 
may, and shall, see each other as we are, the two greatest 
civilising powers of the modern world, that should live and 
labour in harmony, with an eternal sursum corda on our lips. 
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Art. XII.—The Autobiography and Letters of Mrs. M. O. W. 
Oliphant. Arranged and edited by Mrs, Harry Coghill. 
Edinburgh and London, 1899. 


MASCULINE French writer, alarmed by the tide of 
female authorship which began to flow during the ancien 
régime, once wrote eloquently in favour of the elimination of 
the female element from literature ; he saw the danger of une 
loquacité excessive and of a nal element invading the 
august territory and threatening the downfall of its sacred 
citadels; and this though the invaders whom he had in view 
were such classical ns as the Memoir-writers of the 
eighteenth century. rs. Oliphant may be regarded as a 
ical representative and self-chosen champion of this con- 
lemned sect. Though her range of subjects was wider than 
that of any contemporary writer, she approached every subject 
from a woman’s point of view, believing and professing that 
a woman’s estimate of life is generally to be preferred to a 
man’s. The demand of the heart seemed to her to have its 
right and legitimate place in things of the mind. She struck 
the personal note, she took the coin-du-feu aspect of things 
with perfect mastery of the art of finding material presentable 
to her public, of making dead people and things live again, 
not theorising of how the world came to be what it is; the 
result in all cases being a representation of character, places, and 
riods from the point of view of feminine insight, and, in 
fiction, as Mr. Kinglake says, ‘A striking of imagination into 
the bounds of very very truth.’ 

Now, a profound revelation of herself, written in the first 
instance for a son, but added to at the desolate close of a life ever 
dignified by her noble and veracious character, has appeared 
under the title of her ‘Autobiography.’ It opens almost like a 
soliloquy that bas found its way into print, The whole is 
composed of fragments written at different times ; now echoing 
like a poem breathed de profundis at moments of bitter loss, 
such as that of her only daughter ; now awakening our laughter 
with half humorous, half disenchanted pictures of men and 
women descried across the years of so much mourning; and 
finally putting before us, with extraordinary candour, this 

roblem—would she have served her personal and essentially 
eminine ideal better if she had produced more slowly? We 
have here the personal note in perfection, the element which, 
in spite of critics old and new, we hold to be as essential to 
literature as to life. The gentler tone, the more intime voice of 


an original and high-minded character, in the exercise of the 
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trade of reviewing, article-writing, and even—in a few cases 
—book-making, shows that professionalism in writing may 
be reduced toa minimum. Mrs. Oliphant’s mental and moral 
independence helped to free literature from conventionality, and 
her ‘ Autobiography ’ sets the seal on her example. 

The early appearance of a second edition seems to show 
that the book has gained that recognition which all simple, 
primitive, and enduring things will win. We may endeavour 
to supplement it here with some traits drawn from memory 
and other sources not touched in the ‘ Autobiography.’ 

A contrast strikes us at the outset. The publication of 
George Eliot’s ‘ Life’ led Mrs. Oliphant to sit down and attempt 
a bit of self-criticism and sy <1 a study to which she was 
usually little inclined, George Eliot was the only contemporary 
writer who, to use a common phrase, ‘excited’ Mrs, Oliphant: 
she paid homage to her in conversation, and in one of her 
letters she speaks of the ‘thousand tones of expression’ that 
gave her ‘a positive thrill of Fac to read, and that nobody 
else could have hit upon.’ George Eliot was the only literary 
‘lion’ whom she ever expressed any wish to see, for’ in 
Carlyle’s case homage was merged in deep reverence, and 
curiosity in affection ; and intimacy with him and Mrs, Carlyle 
was a foregone conclusion. In 1877, Mrs. Oliphant was at 
Mr. Blackwood’s house in London, when Beanie Eliot 
came to the door in her brougham. George Lewes, ever 
sympathetic and affable, proposed to let Mrs. Lewes know 
that Mrs. Oliphant was in the house and that his friend, 
Mr. John Blackwood, wished to make them acquainted. Mrs. 
Oliphant confessed to a moment of expectation and emotion, 
but Lewes returned alone. George Eliot had just written the 
last page of ‘ Daniel Deronda,’ and was too much moved by 
the conclusion of her work to hold any conversation. 

By the light of the ‘ Autobiography ’ (which gives no account 
of this short episode) we are enabled to look upon this picture 
and upon that: George Eliot, the great artist, screened and 
sheltered from the dust of the roadside, almost a Pharisee of 
art in her legitimate position as the delineator of a world of 
sorrows ; Mrs. Oliphant, solitary in the midst of the common- 
place of life, handicapped as a creator by worldly cares, over- 
weighted with the necessity of carrying a little world of de 
dants with her wherever she moved, at the cost of infinite labour. 
May it not be said that in the case of the one the personality 
suffered, and that in the other the life was the greatest work of 
art? This is what any true biography of Mrs, Oliphant would 
show, and an interesting chapter might be written about the 
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heroic personality that is hidden behind the variety of personages 
"on the jostling stage of her fiction. 

Margaret Oliphant Wilson was born at Wallyford, in East 
Lothian, in 1828, a girl not beautiful but with a very sweet 
dignity and great repose of manner, and dark eyes, never 
omitted from any description of her throughout her life. ‘ Her 
beautiful eyes shone, they never sparkled,’ says Mrs. Coghill. 
Her girlhood was spent partly at Glasgow, partly at Liverpool, 
in a retired home. Her father was somewhat above his calling 
{that of a clerk in the Custom-house), and her mother was a 
woman of an old-fashioned Scottish type, full of keen observation 
of life, who after her marriage spent all her special gifts on her 
children. ‘I knew my mother’s youth better than my own,’ 
Mrs. Oliphant used to say, ‘and all my pleasure in narration 
is, I suppose, inherited from her. Our house was a very quiet 
one, and her stories of her early life in Scotland seem to me the 
main incidents of it, Narration was her greatest delight, but 
her gift—which has never been mine—was for conversation, 
and very full it was of criticism of life and lively illustrations 
from the incidents of her youth.’ From her mother, too, no 
doubt, Mrs. Oliphant inherited that daintiness of touch and 
taste which was the mother’s ideal for her child; ‘to the end’ 
(she says of laces and linen) ‘ that there might be nothing coarse, 
nothing less than exquisite about me.’ 

Her birthplace at Wallyford, forgotten by herself, but described 
from a later visit as ‘a pleasant homely house, with a projecting 
half-turret enclosing the staircase, as in many houses in the 
Lothians ... and a delightful large low drawing-room above, 
with five greenish windows looking out upon Arthur’s Seat in 
the distance and a ghost of Edinburgh,’ has been carried away 
by the ‘ shabby tide of progress.’ 

‘I don’t think our branch of the Oliphants was ever much to 
brag of, Mrs. Oliphant expressly says, with that belittling of 
herself which she chose to make the keynote of her ‘ Autobio- 
graphy.’ But she dwells with some pride upon the old name, 
in her half modest, half humorous way, and upon her interest 
in the Jacobite traditions which she had inherited. This 
expresses itself in ‘Katie Stewart,’ which she calls ‘a little 
romance of my mother’s family gleaned from her recollections 
and descriptions ;’ and again in a later work, the ‘Heirs of 
Kellie.’ Her mother’s pride in her own and her children’s 
descent from an ancient impoverished race is founded upon 
family tradition, handed down, no doubt, from mother to 
daughter, which told how the old castle of Kellie near 
Anstruther had once belonged to the Oliphants, and how the 
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lands attached to it had melted away till there remained but 
one field with a dove-cote, which at last had to go too. We lay 
stress on this point, because, to many who knew her, Mrs. 
Oliphant’s ancestry was a subject of interest, apart from any 
Scottish love of high pedigree—a weakness which she treated 
with irony, if not with contempt. To many of her friends, for 
instance, it seemed impossible that there should not be a mixture 
of French blood in her; her love of order, her finish in note- 
writing, a nameless charm in social things, and an instinct for 
gathering round her a little intimate circle, made up of any 
elements that came naturally together in the place where chance 
found her, resembled a Frenchwoman’s art. She used to say 
that her mother’s talk was full of French words: ashett for 
plate, outré used to describe manners, gigot and many others; 
and she would explain this feature by the fact that, while 
traces of French influence abound throughout Scotland, in 
Fife—her mother’s county—they were. more frequent. than 
elsewhere, owing to the settlement there of Mary Stuart's 
French retainers. 

The father’s modest calling, on which Mrs. Oliphant lays 
great stress, took the family from Scotland to Liverpool ; and 
here they lived in the community of the Free Kirk, which 
represented the religious convictions of the eager mother. 
Mrs. Oliphant’s own ‘ Life of Chalmers’ sums up those times of 
controversy, and bears the stamp of a quiet enthusiasm reserved 
by her throughout life for the Makers of Religion. Her own 
religious views did not take the line of theology. She felt no 
difficulty in simply accepting the Christian creed, and her 
- eae were those of a mystic, not a controversialist. 

hough no system or corporation could ever completely satisfy 
her mind, she found congeniality and support in the ministra- 
tions of the Church of England, especially at the close of her 
life, and she was little vexed by the ‘doubts’ and ‘ fastidious 
philosophies’ which she speaks of as the fashionable malady of 
the day. 

In the quiet home, to which no guests were ever invited, she 
lived till her marriage ‘ in the most singularly secluded way.’ ‘1 
never was at a dance (she says) till after my marriage; never 
went out; never saw anyoneathome. Our pleasures were books 
of all and every kind: newspapers and magazines formed the 
staple of our conversation.’ In this atmosphere of concentration 
was made the preparation for her whole life, a hidden devotion 
to the men of her family. It was her fate so long as she lived 
to be linked to beings whose aspirations led to little that was 
effective; and she began life as the prop of a brother who, in 
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spite of her womanly watchfulness, succumbed to the fatal 
influence of drink. He left home to work as a minister in the 
Presbyterian Church, but soon returned to live in idleness, 
‘smoking and reading old novels and the papers,’ thenceforth 
unable to do anything better for himself. For the rest of his 
life he was supported by his sister. 

The extraordinary demands made upon her from girlhood 
onwards seemed to create courage to meet them. She was 
naturally reserved, dignified, shy and proud; but a hopeless 
situation, forced upon her, as it were, put to the test and drew 
out that ‘obstinate elasticity of spirits’ of which she makes 
gm mention. ‘I could not keep them down,’ she says. 
* My heart always contrived to rise whenever it had a chance ’— 
“the merry heart goes all the way ’—and again, with even more 
express self-analysis and confession : ‘I have twice risen again 
into absolute gaiety. I thought it was for the young people 
around me, and no doubt it was; but equally without doubt 
my own life burst forth.’ It is difficult to say that any human 
being is not born for joy; probably Mrs. Oliphant was 
one of the very thoughtful, the very visionary, who are not ; 
but it is a fact that the inevitable struggle, the acceptance of 
almost hopeless difficulties, acted on her as a perpetual stimulus. 
The strong reserve-force, fostered by the retired early home, 
her own capacity for living within the shell, as regards the 
effort of daily life, and the loving embrace of all that can cheer 
and lift up the spirit, took away all gloom from a life in which 
there was too much sadness. This cannot be too strongly 
insisted on in speaking of a book on which lies the shadow 
of grief and disappointment, perhaps unduly darkening the 
picture through the omission of what, in an autobiography, 
could hardly appear—the irrepressible vivacity, the gracious 
gaiety of disposition she showed her friends. Such expressions 
as ¢ Werena my heart licht I wad dee’ speak of such depths as 
few mourners have known ; and the words which precede them, 
‘1 could not say I have had an unhappy life,’ complete the 
faithful portrait. 

Her marriage with her cousin, Frank Oliphant, in 1852, 
when she was twenty-four, first took her to London, where she 
was already known as the author of ‘ Mrs. Margaret Maitland.’ 
Frank Oliphant was an artist, a friend and disciple of Pugin— 
that erratic genius, misjudged by Ruskin, of whom Mrs. 
Oliphant, in one of her innumerable ‘ Blackwood’ articles, 
has given a vivid portrait, as her husband knew him in his last 
ears, when he was inspiring Barry in the building of the 

ouses of Parliament. A short account of Mr. Oliphant’s 
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energetic attempt to improve the art of stained glass, then 
in its early renaissance, has been given in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography ’—a tribute to her own instinct for laying 
stress on all achievement, such as it was, of the men of her 
family. The marriage, which after eight years was ended by 
‘her husband’s death, was only an episode in her life. Like 
Madame de Sévigné, of whom it was said that she never had a 
passion in the ordinary sense, Mrs. Oliphant’s healthy nature 
gave itself in maternal love—a love which, in her, super- 
seded every other passion, Of the two children who grew 
up, her elder son, Cyril, who had the courtly person and 
bearing which Gainsborough delighted to paint in a young 
man, fascinated her by his promising boyhood; and when 
the promise was blighted, her second son, Francis Romano— 
«whose face, like his name, recalled the Italy in which he was 
born—shared her long years’ watch, was her helpmate, and 
almost (it may be said) took the place of the daughter whose 
death left her so desolate. 

In the two sons—who lived each to the age of thirty-three— 
she took a delight which did not find vent in correspondence, 
like that of Madame de Sévigné, but was the motive power of 
her literary activity. With these children she was left a widow 
at Rome in 1862 :— 


‘When I thus began the world anew I had for all my fortune 
about 10001. of debt, a small insurance of, I think, 200/. on Frank's 
‘life, our furniture laid up in a warehouse, and my own faculties, 
such as they were, to make our living and pay off our burdens by.’ 

‘When I die,’ she says a little further on, ‘I know what people 
‘will say of me: they will give me credit for courage (which I almost 
.think is not courage, but insensibility), and for honesty and honour- 
able dealing; they will say I did my duty with a kind of steadiness, 
not knowing how I have rebelled and groaned under the rod. . . . I 
wonder if God were to try me with the loss of this gift, such as it is, 
whether I should feel it much? If I could live otherwise I do not 
‘think I should. If I could move about the house, and serve my 
children with my own hands, I know I should be happier.’ 


There is the keynote of her life: service was what she lived 
for. She had not foreseen, in this prospect, that one critic 
avould blame her for not having concentrated herself on her 
‘future fame, and another for maintaining herself and her family 
an the comfort which was essential to her work. 

There followed one of the literary crises which form the 
‘romance of the artistic life. Mrs. Oliphant settled in Edin- 
‘burgh with her three children, and was steadily and surely 
working off, in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ the debt which Mr. 
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Blackwood’s confidence had allowed her to incur, when, on a 
dull winter afternoon, she called on her publishers and learnt 
from them that her writing was not attracting as much attention 
as heretofore, The vein (it seemed) was exhausted. ‘I was in 
their debt, and had very little to go on with.’ To her friends 
she told the story with one more trait than she thinks necessary 
in the ‘ Autobiography,’ so free from the taint of self-solemnity. 
She made a long détour that day before she returned home- 
‘to her little ones running to the door to meet her ;’ and, as. 
she paced in the winter twilight for a long while in a field on. 
‘the outskirts of the town, the first idea of the ‘Chronicles of: 
Carlingford’ flashed into her mind, and she saw Carlingford, 
before her with all its humours, ‘I sat up nearly all night in a. 
ee of composition, stirred to the very bottom of my mind. 
he story was successful, and my fortune, comparatively 
speaking, was made.’ The mine was not exhausted till years. 
after, when the Carlingford stories were resumed in 1872 with 
‘Phoebe Junior,’ by many considered the best of the series. 

In the year of Mrs. Oliphant’s settling at Windsor in the 
house which was to be hers for thirty-five years, all was brilliant 
promise. The beaur jours of her beloved Cyril were beginning, 
‘the brightest, most innocent, and successful of Eton boys ;’ the 
atmosphere of freedom at Eton appealed to her educational 
ideal, and she never lost it. ‘God bless Eton,’ she said in after 
years. ‘There all was promise and kindness and anticipation of 
every good. Eton is very dear, very bright to me in all its 
recollections.’ She herself had achieved a real success: her 
income was secure. But a heavy burden was soon to be thrown 
= her—no less than the support of a brother and four children. 

en at Liverpool remember to this day the apparition of Mrs. 
Oliphant at the financial crisis in her brother’s affairs, when the 
adverse balance was re-adjusted by her frank acceptance of the 
whole responsibility, present and future. ‘An unnecessary 
burden,’ says the paper moralist. But how few men or 
women would be guilty of such a sacrifice! From this brother’s 
household came the two nieces who took her name, and who 
were the pride and solace of her later life—Mrs. Valentine and 
Miss Oliphant. 

‘A ship in full sail’ is the only metaphor which occurs to us 
to describe Mrs. Oliphant’s life at this period. Let it be 
remembered that in her a unique figure disappeared from the 
world of letters: and that there is some danger that, between 
her own request that no biography of her should be composed 
and the existence of fragmentary memoirs written at moments of 
greatest sadness, an incomplete or even erroneous picture should 
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survive of the artist and the woman, and of her conception of 
the art of leisure no less than that of work. 

A certain number of letters collected by Mrs. Coghill, and 
published with the ‘ Autobiography,’ give in its fulness the belle 
humeur of her activity in ‘Maga’; and some few holiday letters 
are conceded, describing events like her Silver Wedding with 
the magazine. But it would be desirable to have many more: 
for the wonder of Mrs, Oliphant’s fertility can only be judged 
by the fulness of her leisure hours. The method of her fabulous 

roduction was well known to her friends. That she wrote late 
into every night, that she woke early to be at the disposal of 
her household—her boys at all times read a verse of the Bible 
to her before they went down to early school—and that she 
wrote again until four o’clock in the afternoon, only divided 
from the family by a half-drawn curtain, is fully verified: that 
she appeared at four o’clock with complexion of milk and roses 
and bright eyes, ready to receive for the rest of the day, was a 
feat appreciated with delight.. But of the work which was taken 
up after the family went to bed, the stories reach the height of 
legend. There was the guest whom her politeness forbore to 
convince that it was not necessary to sit up to keep her company. 
One Oxford tutor was known to have apologised in the morning 
for having detained Mrs. Oliphant by interesting talk—and was 
left to his illusion ; she had done her usual spell of work two 
hours later than usual, with only a passing grudge at the delay. 
Once, after an evening with a happy circle, reading, working, 
and listening to Cyril’s singing—he had a pretty tenor voice— 
she found herself at bedtime without any particular work to do, 
and was disconsolate till she bethought herself of a batch of 
proofs, a godsend with which to pass the accustomed veiliée. In 
the record that is wanting of these hours of work there would be 
a note to make about her fairy-like manuscript, and very inter- 
esting details to give of her method of beginning a novel— 
always a delight, she said, only paralleled by winding it up. 
No erasure ever appeared in the MS., but she often tore up 
a chapter after beginning it: her advice to young authors was 
to be careful not to proceed in one with any sense of dulness. 

As regards the first occupation of her leisure—friendship—the 
collected letters introduce us chiefly to those friendships which 
were connected with the sorrows of her life. But Letters to 
Dr. Story, of Roseneath, and his sister, which exist in numbers, 
and those of long comradeship with Principal Tulloch, are the 
embodiment of that union of humour and romance which seems 
almost a matter of tradition in Scotland. It is to be regretted 
that we should have, apparently, no letters to Lady a 
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Elliott, the Scottish poetess, representing a devoted friendship, 
which only ended with Lady Charlotte’s death. A friendship of 
Mrs. Oliphant’s later life, enchanting and enchanted, which she 
used to liken to the friendship of husband and wife, was that 
with Lady Cloncurry. Miss Emily Lawless, Lady Cloncurry’s 
gifted daughter, the rise of whose genius was such a pleasure 
to Mrs, Oliphant, also shared in the joys and sorrows of these 
years. Mrs, Richmond Ritchie, whose inventions and fancies 
for cheering her friends Mrs, Oliphant mentions with grateful 
tenderness, was the sunshine of the last year of her life, at 
Wimbledon. 

There was another friend at Windsor whom she revered not 
only for her greatness, but from a natural bond of womanly 
sympathy and tenderness. Mrs. Oliphant gives her own 
playful account of the visits of the Queen’s orderlies (not often 
seen at the doors of Windsor houses) with the gift of a book 
and commands from the Castle. Mr. Holmes, the Queen’s 
Librarian at Windsor, himself an intimate friend of the author 
in her later years, tells us that Mrs. Oliphant’s were the only 
books of which Her Majesty insisted that the complete series 
should be placed in the Royal Library. The Queen wished to 
show (we may believe) her recognition of the purity of her 
work, and something perhaps of fellow-feeling in industry. ‘I 
also work hard, Mrs. Oliphant,’ the Queen said to her, in a 
conversation of which Mrs. Oliphant only permitted herself to 
say that it touched upon politics. 

With regard to the little country-town circle, which she 
delighted to set to work on acting and reading Moliére and 
de Musset, Shakespeare and Goldsmith, it must have seemed to 
each one that she was born to entertain, and that entertain- 
ments were made for her. Her presence raised the general 
level of the society, for each member tried to serve her as well 
as to do his part, and this gave a stimulus sadly lacking to most 
societies. Hers was the light expression of a serious mind ; 
there was a harmony between her and her guests who knew the 
undercurrent of sadness in her life, and there was also the 
harmony of perfect order in her household. She who had written 
so well of the dignity of economy in middle-class families did 
not neglect it in her own home. The one Scotch tradition she 
did not follow was that of saving: but saving is not the whole 
of economy. One of our contemporaries has recently suggested 
that she should have lived in Fettes Row, and sent her boys 
to a day school in Edinburgh. She preferred Eton, and was 
justified : the Eton period of her boys’ life was entirely success- 
ful. The same critic has remarked that she should = 
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travelled second-class ; but, leaving aside the question whether 
the creative writer is not the best judge of the class which 
afflicts him least in his pilgrimage, we would point out that 
Mrs. Oliphant had a strong sense of financial responsibility, 
and, like all real economists, when she spent, she spent for a 
purpose, 

No picture of Mrs. Oliphant’s leisure hours would be 
complete without mention of her needlework, her dogs, and her 
flowers. We read that William Morris’s friends wondered at 
his dexterity even while they saw his work going on. Those 
who watched could scarcely give an account of M. O, W. O.’s 
fine needle-work of dainty intricacy growing under her hands, 
while she received her daily guests in the afternoon. Fine 
lace was at one time the only ornament of her dress, which was 
always simple. She wore fichus delicately bordered, and one 
day, folding those of her nieces, she was heard to say, ‘ How is 
it that every woman is not born with a talent for folding lace ?’ 
The dogs were her faithful companions in the twilight walk at 
the end of the day’s work : Joan, who had lost her Darby, Arish, 
who came in a basket from Scotland, and Glen the colley, who 
succeeded former colleys. Dachshund, Skye terrier, and colley 
she never was without. Flowers always filled the drawing room 
and the little conservatory into which it opened, and her own 
gardening was successful. One day Mr. Blackmore, visiting 
her for the first time, spent the visit in discussing a pear-tree in 
full fruit which he found in her garden. After rushing to catch 
his train and getting home, he‘sat down to write his regrets 
that the conversation had not been literary, as he had intended. 
Mrs. Oliphant related this as a triumph of her horticulture. 
She delighted in dwelling on the homely incidents of visits 
from her literary contemporaries. Mr. J. M. Barrie’s rise to 
fame, and his friendship, which was such a pleasure to her in 
later years, were prefaced by a visit of long silences which he 
filled up afterwards with a delightful letter. But Turgueneff’s 
presence in her house at Oxford in 1879 was that which she 
dwelt on with the greatest pleasure. She described him as ‘a 
great giant with much melancholy, much gentleness of expres- 
sion. He was not to be hurried, not given to talking much 
when he had come expressly to converse, but contemplative— 
oh, a very contemplative, very gentle big man.’ 

The fullness of her social life came to an end in 1890 with the 
death of Cyril, the elder son. He had reached distinction the 
year he went up to Balliol. At the bright riverside festival 
given in honour of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ we remember Mrs. 
Craik, the author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,’ coming - 
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the hostess with the words: ‘How I envy you! Your son’s 

rson and manner are charming, and his speech was perfect.’ 
Bat at Oxford an inherited weakness declared itself, and 
the promise of health and future usefulness was clouded. 
‘My dear son lost his footing, and never regained it,’ was her 
eloquent summing-up of the bitter disappointment of her life. 
In the autumn of 1890, a great improvement in Cyril Oliphant’s 
health—which was one of the causes of his failure, and kept him 
idle in his mother’s house—and the publication of his delicate 
translations from de Musset, of which she remarks, ‘so much 
good work and so much bad,’ seemed to make an air of féte in 
the household. Francis, the second son (the ‘Cecco’ of the 
‘Autobiography’), was prospering in the Castle Library. 
Suddenly Cyril was carried off by an attack of pneumonia. 
‘He is now in God’s keeping ; better than mine,’ she said. 
She wrote, about the same time :— 


‘The only pleasure I can have is to know of my dearest boy as 
loved and praised, and to think of his beautiful youth. It is my 
comfort that his Heavenly Father has now set him in a better way. 
Istrengthen myself in the thought that he is now beginning with 
the child’s heart which was always in him a new and nobler manhood 
before the Lord.’ 


Then began a fulness of intercourse between the mother and 
the remaining son such as there is rarely opportunity for in the 
lives of most women: they both pursued side by side the same 
calling. Known in the library as an accomplished herald, and 
with the tact, observation, and accurate memory which make 
the skilled librarian, he was busy at home, as his mother’s right 
hand, and also in literary work of his own. But he, too, was 
attacked by the same lung disease which had taken his father 
and his brother. He had shared for years past her watch over 
Cyril’s failings; he shared her faith in the present Unseen, a 
great source of comfort to her; his enforced journeys to the 
South in search of health were a constant renewal of hope, and 
gave the opportunity for an interchange of daily letters which 
increased that concentration upon him denied to so many 
mothers. One day there was dismay in the household—a 
household in which nervous prostration was never known— 
Cecco could not do his work. He never regained his strength, 
though he continued to work at the Library to the very last. 
He died suddenly and without pain. After his death, one 
friend (by her own account) gave consolation to her, and this 
friend said, ‘I don’t think, dear, that you wi!l survive him long.’ 
To another friend she said, ‘1 only wish to go, but 1 am so 
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strong that nothing will kill me; still I should wish to live 
two years, for I have work to do which will occupy that time.’ 
This work was the ‘Annals of the House of Blackwood,’ 
which she regarded not only as a labour of love, but as a debt 
of honour due to the house for its support at the time of her 
widowhood, 

One point remains to be touched upon—Mrs. Oliphant’s 
ee mysticism. In 1875 she met Laurence Oliphant (no 

insman of hers) for the first time: it was in the Ladies’ Gallery 
of the House of Commons. Some expressions used by her iu 
reviewing ‘Piccadilly’ had attracted him towards her, and 
hearing that she was there he sought her out. They immediately 
fell into talk about the future life, and found themselves in 
complete sympathy; from that hour there was constant inter- 
course. The touching and beautiful figure of his wife, Alice 
Lestrange, a lady well known to society, is ever connected 
with Mrs. Oliphant’s house in Clarence Crescent. In 1881 Mrs. 
Laurence Oliphant was resting in a cottage at Windsor from her 
labours in the Prophet Harris’s Colony, for which her husband 
gave up everything. Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant never for a 
moment believed in Harris ; but there was complete community 
of feeling between her and her namesakes, This may seem 
strange in an author who went on writing about débutantes, old 
campaigners, and country gentlemen. But Mrs. Oliphant’s 
belief in the Unseen was no superficial growth. Common life 
was to her a material inwrought with the Invisible, and in the 
world which is to come she believed that even the moral struggle 
would continue. Her fantasy of carrying this out in detail in 
some of her books, as the ‘ Little Pilgrim in the Unseen’ and 
the ‘Land of Suspense,’ could find decisive expression also in 
such words as those which she addressed to a mother mourning 
for a boy of great promise. Her correspondent had said that the 
lad had been so fond of his Scott that she could not imagine 
him without it. ‘And don’t you think that he has now more 
interesting books to read than Scott ever wrote?’ she replied. 
Again, writing of the death of a friend of her own age, 
she says :— 

‘ When one comes to the period of life in which that event is the 
only personal change that can occur . . . one’s heart approves 50 
completely the deliverance from mortal languor and weakness, that 
sorrow is changed into a profound fellow-feeling and deep interest 
in the journey which lies before one’s own feet. She has got it over, 
with all the pain implied in it, and I think of congratulations rather 
than of tears.’ 


But this vision had its poignancy. She would speak of her 
sons 
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sons after their death as following occupations more absorbing 
than those of earth, and the words of ‘In Memoriam’ were 
often on her lips :— 

’ *He set our lives so far apart 

We cannot hear each other speak.’ 


Her creed was not wholly optimistic, as regards immediate 
reunion with the beloved who have gone before. She conceived 
of the soul as dependent only upon God, in this life or in the 
other, dependent on fellow men only by a merciful illusion, 
independent at the supreme hour of departure. The necessity 
of a future life of justice and redress she expressed in the words, 
*God must have something very sweet in store to make up for 
what is so bitter’; and when she was asked what she would do 
if she had not this hope, she replied, ‘I think I would yet trust 
Him sufficiently to believe that He would not leave me long 
in life.’ 

And in the same letter from which we quote above, she wrote :— 

‘You who are not used to these paths of sorrow, how are you to 
bear it ? and how will you bear to turn back to life without your 
boy? and how will you learn to forgive his Heavenly Father, who 
has taken him out of your arms? . . . for their sakes and for theirs 
alone, in the sweet knowledge that is between God and them, can 
this have been done. The career there is more adapted for them 
than the career here. Meanwhile there is nothing for us but to 
support the insupportable as faithfully and patiently as we can. 
This is all the lesson that has come to me after many crushing 
blows and much, much acquaintance with sorrow—for his dear sake, 
put up with the loss of him, for his dear sake, for whom, to save him, 
as we say, you would have given your life . . . sure am I that one 
day we shall all think the same and understand how He has led us, 
and know the love which deals with our children—who are first His 
children—in absolute knowledge of what is best for them.’ 


To Mrs. Oliphant religion, love, and duty were one. She 
conceived of no happiness outside of duty—that is, duty was a 
condition indissolubly attached to happiness, but duty was no 
idol: it was heaven beginning here, and linked her with her 
beloved dead. It is this which gives so high and tender a 
dignity to her life, and it is with her life, rather than her works, 
that we have been concerned. But her works cannot be sepa- 
rated from her life. She lived and died working, taking joy 
in her work, because it was in complete harmony with her 
manner of being and feeling ; and, at its best, it is admirable, 
because it is instinct with that sensitive feminine insight 
which was quickened throughout her life by constant and loving 
contact with many companions and friends. poi ; 
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Art. XIII.—1. On the comparative pathology of human races, 

with reference to the vital resistance of Europeans in tropical 
climates. By Prof. B. S. Stokvis. ‘The Practitioner,’ 
London, March—May, 1891. : 
On the suitability of mountainous regions and of islands in the 
tropics for European settlement. By R. W. Felkin, M.D.; 
stetenttceneal te William Moore; C. L. van der Burg, 
M.D. ; Clements R. Markham, C.B.; and others. Trans- 
actions of the Seventh International Congress of Hygiene 
and Demography. London, 1891. 

- Questions d Hygiene Sociale (L’Acclimatement dans les 
Colonies By Dr. Jules Rochard. Paris, 1891. 

. Acclimatisation. By William Z. Ripley. Popular Science 
Monthly, New York, March, April, 1896. 

. Malattie predominanti nei paesi caldi e temperati (Igiene e 
acclimatazione nei paesi caldi), By Dr. Filippo Rho. 
Torino, 1897. 

. Acclimatisation of Europeans in tropical lands. By Dr. L. 
W. Sambon, of the Royal Geographical 
Society. London, 1898. 

. Tropical Diseases ; a manual of the diseases of warm climates, 
By Patrick Manson, M.D., LL.D. (Aberd.). London, 1898. 

. The possibility of Europeans and their families becoming 
naturalised in the tropics. By James Cantlie, M.B., 
F.R.C.S. The Journal of Tropical Medicine. London, 
Nov. and Dec. 1898, Jan. and Feb. 1899. 

And other works. 


T is somewhat astonishing to find that the conditions of 
human acclimatisation have not been, in recent years, the 
subject of more serious investigation, for nothing could be of 
greater importance to the Anglo-Saxon race in its present world- 
wide expansion. The cause of this neglect is partly to be 
found in certain preliminary misconceptions which militate 
against a complete examination of the subject; and these it is 
desirable to remove. General opinion regarding the acclimati- 
sation of man has hitherto been based on two deep-seated 
errors: (1) that the different races of mankind are distinct 
species, each sprung from a separate origin in its own region; 
(2) that temperature is the principal factor in limiting or 
regulating the distribution of species. 
As to the origin of human races, we need only say that 
anthropologists are now pretty well agreed that the different 


varieties of mankind are descended from one primitive — 
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With regard to the influence of temperature in affecting disper- 
sion, we have ample evidence to prove that it is relatively of 
small importance. Tigers and elephants are usually associated 
with the hottest climates, because it is within the tropics that 
they are now especially common ; but tigers are also met with 
in the elevated regions of the Caucasus and of the Altai chain. 
Their northern range extends to a line some distance above 
Irkutsk, and their fossil remains have been found within the 
Arctic Circle. In northern latitudes their hair is much longer 
and more shaggy. The elephant is found in the Kilimanjaro 
region at an elevation of thirteen thousand feet ; and numerous 
fossil remains, together with prehistoric implements bearing 
rude drawings of the animal, prove that at one time herds of 
elephants roamed in the temperate and arctic regions of the 
northern hemisphere. To explain its presence far north, it has 
been suggested that the climate of the arctic regions must have 
been, at one time, almost tropical; but against this hypothesis 
are the facts that the extinct elephant of Siberia (Elephas 
primigenius) was covered with a thick coat of brownish woolly 
fur, such as would be in harmony with a cold climate; and 
that carcasses have been found perfectly preserved in the 
frozen soil, which shows that hard frost must have prevailed at 
the time of the animal’s death. The reindeer is an arctic 
animal, but it developes perfectly and breeds freely in the 
various zoological gardens of Central Europe. Its fossil 
remains have been found so far south as the valleys of the 
Dordogne and the Garonne in France. It is evident, there- 
fore, that its present restriction to northern latitudes is not 
determined by temperature. It is still the common belief that 
the migrations of birds are dependent upon conditions of heat 
and cold ; but most ornithologists are now agreed that a deficiency 
in the food-supply, and the necessity of suitable breeding areas, 
are the real causes of their wanderings. 

Man is undoubtedly the most cosmopolitan of mammals, but 
wrong interpretations of local varieties, some of which have 
limited areas of distribution, have led to an erroneous con- 
ception of his powers of acclimatisation, The American Indian 
ranges from 50° S. to 60° N., and is equally at home in the 
frozen wastes of Hudson’s Bay and in the hottest regions of 
tropical America, at an elevation of twelve thousand feet on 
the Andes and in the low plains at their western base. That 
temperature has no great importance in the distribution of 
mankind is proved by the fact that human races are not limited 
by isothermal lines, but by the physiographical boundaries of 
continental areas. We do not find one general arctic type, one 
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temperate, and one tropical type, but European, Asiatic, 
African, American, Australasian, and Polynesian types. 

The classifications of mankind, based agen: enya on the 
colour of the skin, are by no means exact. The colour of 
the skin varies exceedingly within each race, so that there is 
really no marked distinction in colour between races. The 
same is the case with stature, proportion of limbs, form of skull, 
shape of nose, and texture of hair. The variations in structure, 
colour, and ap nce of different races are not merely the 
result of special meteorological influences, but of a multitude 
of agencies which make up the environment of each race. The 
typical negroes, for example, are distinctly an African race; the 
natives of America and Oceania, within the same degrees of 
latitude, are widely different. The negro in America, although 
of very recent importation, has already changed somewhat in 
features and colour. The variation is as yet very slight, but 
then we must remember that it takes ages, not centuries, radi- 
cally to modify the peculiar characteristics of a race, and that 
no change can be expected unless the new conditions of life be 
essentially different from those of the native environment. 

The great likeness in features between the Egyptian of the 
present day and the Egyptian painted and sculptured on the 
ancient monuments of three or four thousand years ago, has 
often been quoted as an example of the stability of race 
characters. But this is only what we might expect when 
comparing men reared in the same district and subject to similar 
conditions of life. It is in people transplanted far from their 
original seat, and in those who have been obliged to adopt new 
habits of life, that we must look for variation ; and, even then, we 
must remember that acquired characters show an extraordinary 
persistency after they have been fixed in a race for thousands of 
years. In our domesticated animals and cultivated plants we 
find that varieties produced under favourable conditions will 
often continue to exist in an environment in which they could 
never have come into existence, The Aryan races of India, 
though they have lived for many centuries far away from their 
original home, still display several distinctive characteristics 
of their parent stock. Another good example is that of the 
Jews, who certainly bear the stamp of the various countries in 
which they now live, but who nevertheless retain the chief 
peculiarities acquired in their cradle-land. 

The main types of mankind correspond, like those of plants 
and animals, to the great land-masses of the earth. In each 
continent we find a peculiar type, which is obviously the 
outcome of peculiar local conditions. Each continental type 
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-can in its turn be subdivided into a number of minor varieties, 

which are found to be distributed over smaller or larger areas 
corresponding to definite physiographical regions. Of course 
in many places the influence of the local environment may be 
modified or even obliterated by the recent immigration of an 
alien people. Isolation in space is an essential condition for 
the development of peculiar varieties. Constant wandering 
and free interbreeding over a vast area, by preventing the 
continued action of local conditions, leads to homogeneity. 
Therefore islands and peninsulas supply the conditions best 
adapted to the development of peculiar divisions of men. In 
the highly divided lands of Europe and Southern Asia we 
find a wondrous variety of folk. In Australia, which is a 
singularly uniform and compact land, we find an almost homo- 
geneous population, corresponding in uniformity to the animals 
and plants of the same area, 

Varieties of different types, belonging to different continents, 
but subject to similar environments, may closely resemble one 
another, just as Alpine or desert plants are similar throughout 
the world. Thus, in each continent, and in some of the islands. 
of the Malay Archipelago, we find tribes of very small people, 
usually isolated in mountain or forest regions. Quatrefages. 
grouped under the name of Negritos all the dwarf-tribes found 
in India and in the Malay Archipelago, and Hamy proposed the 
name of Negrillos for all African pygmies. This classification, 
now accepted by most anthropologists, implies the belief that 
all Negritos and all Negrillos belong to one or other of two 
primitive races. Their enormous range is explained by the 
entirely hypothetical assumption that at one time they must 
have been the sole occupants of the area over which they are 
now scattered ; and their present limitation to certain districts 
is accounted for by the equally hypothetical supposition that 
they were everywhere driven by stronger races to find refuge 
in mountains and forests. 


It seems more reasonable to believe that all the dwarf-tribes | 


of the world (Minkopi, Sakai, Akka, Bushmen, Laplanders, 
&e.) have everywhere developed from local stocks through the 
agency of similar conditions of environment. ‘Nanism’ is a 
feature common to all animals and plants in great altitudes and 
high latitudes. The dwarfing of willows, birches, and firs on 
high mountains and in arctic regions is a fact generally known. 
Likewise horses and cattle become greatly reduced in size by 
living on mountains and islands. The Puno ponies which 
inhabit the lofty regions of the Cordillera, the diminutive 
ponies of Corsica, Sardinia, and the Shetland Islands, and 
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the small cattle of the Highlands, are good instances. Endless 
examples might be taken from wild animals. We need only 
mention the small rhinoceros of the Malay Archipelago and the 
small extinct hippopotamus (H. minutus) of Malta. - 

But it is not only in the flora and fauna of Alpine and 

* _ arctic regions that we find common features correlated with 
similar surrounding conditions, Desert plants and aquatic 
plants show in a most striking manner that similarity of 
structure and appearance which is produced in many species 
alike by the same peculiar environment. Suppression of green 
pigment, arrest of leaves, and other peculiarities of structure are 
common to parasitical plants of widely different orders, and in 
all cases they have been brought about by the same peculiar 
habit of growing upon ‘host’ plants. Amongst animals we 
have examples no less striking. Cave-animals are everywhere 
almost colourless and half-blind, or totally blind. Desert 
animals belonging to the most widely sundered groups of the 
animal kingdom are all of a pale tawny colour, which makes 
them undistinguishable in their environment. By subjecting 
plants and animals to artificial conditions, we can induce them 
to assume structures characteristic of plants and animals which 
normally grow under such conditions; and thus we get an 
experimental proof of the relation of structure and colour to 
environment. 

The belief that man appeared at the outset in the various 
areas in which we now find him is certainly an absurdity, 
because it is in opposition to the laws which govern the 
dispersion of all other forms of life. We have ample evidence 
to show that widespread migration and consequent acclima- 
tisation have taken ies in all times. Indeed, the whole history 
of mankind is one of invasions and displacements, one constant 
movement of individuals and masses as restless as the waves of 
the ocean. The swarms of colonies thrown out by Pheenicia 
and ancient Greece, the Slavonic and Teutonic flood which 
swamped the Roman Empire in the fifth and sixth centuries 
of our era, and the wanderings of the vast Mongolian hordes in 
“more recent times, are good examples, 

In the earliest times the wanderings of man resembled the 
open migrations of animals, such as are witnessed in the 

orwegian lemming and the devastating locust. The impulse 
to such migrations was probably the same in man and animals, 
namely, excessive multiplication of the species and the scarcity 
of food. In our days the old tribal wanderings have been 
replaced by a constant individual migration which fluctuates 
from year to year with the conditions of social life. Of all the 
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migrations of man, none has ever been so wide, so rapid, so 
successful as that of the highly-civilised European peoples. It 
was started at the end of the fifteenth century by Portugal and 
Spain, and was soon followed up by the Dutch, the French, 
and the English, and, in a less degree, by other nations. In 
South America and the West Indies the Spanish and Portuguese 
intermingled with the native tribes and produced a mixed race 
unable to cope with the higher civilisations. In North America, 
in Australia, in New Zealand, and even in South Africa, 
the natives have been mostly crowded out of existence, and a if 
Greater Britain has sprung up with untold powers of develop- ‘- 
ment. In its rapid expansion the white race soon occupied all eR 
the fertile regions of the temperate zone, and now we see it 3a 
claiming the wilderness and rising to the conquest of the great nh! 
belt. 

otwithstanding the evidence of facts, there has arisen a rhe 
curiously pessimistic view respecting the capacity of Europeans « 
for acclimatisation in foreign lands. This view was strongly 
expressed by Dr. Knox in the first edition of his book on ‘ The 
Races of Man,’ published in 1850. He stated, most emphatically, ah: 
that the English transplanted to America and Australia would t * 
inevitably deteriorate and die out in a few generations. The Me 
wondrous development of these colonies, and more especially Rd 
of the people of the United States, who have now been com- 
pelled to take part in the competition for foreign expansion, 
puts the old pessimistic theories out of court. But, though 


pessimism has nothing more to say against the acclimatisation i Wg 
of Europeans within temperate regions, it rages more fiercely : fh 
than ever against tropical acclimatisation. Those who adopt this ht 
attitude rest on the very same arguments which were brought : 
forward against the acclimatisation of Europeans in the more ‘ 
temperate regions of North America and Australia. Modern 4 


pessimists repeat them and build theories upon them without 
taking the least trouble to enquire whether they are correct and 
in accordance with recently ascertained facts. The arguments 
adduced in support of the pessimistic view are derived, in the 
first place, from the enormous death-rate prevalent amon 
Europeans in tropical countries ; secondly, from the physi 
deterioration, and thirdly, from the reduced fertility, which are 
said to be inseparable from residence in the tropics, 

In the early years of tropical colonisation the death-rate was ' 
indeed enormous, and it was principally the great difference in eee 
mortality between the European and the native that conveyed | 
the idea that the European was at a disadvantage in tropical tae 
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lands. But, if we picture to ourselves the conditions of 
colonisation in former years, we shall easily understand the 
true reason of this large mortality. Soldiers and colonists 
were heaped together for months in the old sailing vessels, or 
‘floating graves,’ as they were justly called, in which scurvy 
aes bid havoc ; and they were landed in a pitiable condition of 
ow health. In the colony sanitation was utterly disregarded, 
tropical diseases were not understood, and the new-comers 
continued the habits of their own country, which were totally 
unsuited to their new environment. But we have changed all 
that. The reduction of mortality through improved sanita- 
tion is almost incredible. In India the annual mortality of 
European troops, prior to 1859, stood at 69 per 1000: now it 
has fallen so low as 12 per 1000. In some colonies, such as 
Trinidad and Barbadoes, the sickness and mortality among 
European soldiers are actually less than among those on home 
service, Colonies which were once called ‘the European’s 
grave,’ such as the West Indies, Hong Kong, and Algeria, are 
now recommended as health resorts. Thus we see that the 
argument of mortality has not only been lost to pessimists, but 
that it has even turned against them. 

The physical deterioration in colonists, and especially in 
their offspring, is still apparently a stronghold of pessimism, 
because modern medical knowledge has not been substituted 
as yet in all quarters for the obsolete preconceptions of the 
past. There is no such thing as a special tropical deteriora- 
uion in the sense of heat-deterioration. Deterioration is not 
due to meteorological agencies any more than to the influence 
q of the stars, as was at one time believed, but to disease: by 
disease we mean parasitism, because all diseases are directly or 
q indirectly associated with parasites, save of course such as are the 
i consequence of inorganic poisons or traumatisms. Deteriora- 
ae tion is certainly witnessed in all colonies, but not more frequently 
- than in Europe. It is always the result of slowly-progressive 
or of frequently-recurring diseases, such as tuberculosis, malaria, 
leprosy, rheumatism, and goitre. The prevalence of these 
different forms of deterioration varies in different regions and 
places, with the distribution of the parasites which give rise 
to them and with the habits of the population. Tuberculosis 
is one of the chief causes of deterioration amongst Europeans 
in all tropical stations. It is not a tropical disease, but it has 
been imported by Europeans to all colonies, and in some places 
it has become extremely prevalent. In the West Indies it now 
| causes more deaths than any other disease except dysentery. 

Tuberculosis in Europeans living in the tropics is — 
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result of a latent infection contracted at home during childhood 
and roused to activity by tropical diseases or the hardships of 
colonial life. Much of the ill-health attributed to the tropical 
climate by those who have resided in India or China is really 
some form or other of tubercular disease. Their parents 
probably died of it; their brothers and sisters, who have not 
been to any tropical land, very often present similar features 
of deterioration ; their children, born in India, display the 
physiognomy characteristic of the offspring of tubercular 
people, and, not infrequently, manifest lesions of the disease. 

Improved sanitation, and above all a better knowledge of 
the natural history of pathogenic parasites, is already greatly 
reducing the prevalence and severity of the diseases which 
cause deterioration, both in Europe and in tropical countries. 
Some thirty years ago, Sir Joseph Fayrer conclusively proved, 
from the experience of the Lawrence Orphanage, that, under 

roper management, children could thrive in India as well as 
in England, not only in the hill stations, but in the very plains 
of Bengal. The notion that children cannot thrive in the 
tropics is based on the fact that soldiers’ children brought up in 
india are frequently unhealthy. That many of them should 
grow up weedy and delicate is not in the least surprising, when 
we consider the poor health of their mothers and the foolish 
way in which the children are reared. Surely those who lay so 
much stress on the deterioration of European children in India 
have never seen the bandy-legged little monsters of Glasgow, or 
the sickly, miserable children that swarm in the slums of London 
and in the poor districts of all European cities, The healthiness 
of children has improved pari passu with that of adults in all 
colonies. The death-rate of European children is now consider- 
ably below that of native children, and, in some colonies, it is 
decidedly lower than in many European districts. 

As a corollary of deterioration, it has been asserted that 
white men cannot exist longer than for three or four generations 
in the tropics. It is not easy to obtain facts in large numbers 
to disprove this statement, because in most places the time of 
occupation has not been long enough, and in others there has 
heen more or less admixture of native blood, or fresh blood 
from Europe has continually arrived throughout the period of 
settlement. Sir Clements Markham, in a valuable paper which 
he read at the Seventh International Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography, put together all the available information, much 
of which he had carefully collected himself, and proved that 
families of pure European blood had been settled for upwards 
of two centuries in places within the tropics, and that in each 
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case the living representatives were quite equal to their 
progenitors in moral and physical development. 

That a sudden change of habitat may produce a temporary 
reduction of fertility is undoubtedly a fact, but it is likewise 
true that this function soon becomes re-established, and may even 
increase considerably, as is proved by the Spaniards in Cuba 
and the French in Algeria. The same thing occurs in animals. 
and plants. European fowls became almost sterile when first 
introduced into Bolivia; now they are once more exceedingly 
fertile. In plants a change of surroundings will usually delay 
the flowering process so that the vegetative energy may be spent 
in the variation necessary to adaptation. 

The real obstacles to the colonisation of tropical lands are 
not temperature and moisture, but living organisms. Aboriginal 
man, wild animals, poisonous snakes may be serious obstacles. 
to a foreign invasion, and many an attempt at conquest has been 
frustrated by such opponents; but the most fearful foes are the 
minute pathogenic organisms, or, in other words, the diseases. 
‘wee to each region. These are sometimes amazingly fatal. 

n the expedition to the West Indies in 1802, the French lost no 
fewer than fifty thousand men, out of a force of sixty thousand, 
from the parasite of yellow fever. Disease-organisms have their 
peculiar geographical distribution, just like other animals and 
plants which do not become parasites of man. Some diseases, 
like malaria and dysentery, have a very wide distribution ; 
others, like endemic hematuria, sleeping sickness, and verruga, 
have very narrow limits; others again, like cholera and yellow 
fever, have restricted endemic areas, but under favourable 
conditions may become widely diffused in great epidemics. 
They are all intimately associated with other forms of life, and 
their limitation and diffusion are therefore dependent on the 
limitation and diffusion of other plants and other animals. 
The distribution and prevalence of malarial diseases are 
dependent on the distribution and life-history of certain species 
of mosquitoes ; the diffusion of plague is connected with its 
prevalence among rats; the continuance of yellow fever on 
board x ship seems to be fostered by the presence of moulds 

fungi). 

é The distribution of disease-organisms is subject to change 
just like the distribution of other plants and animals: some 
become extinct, others grow more virulent. Sanitation has 
rendered salubrious regions which at one time were most 
unhealthy ; on the other hand the introduction of new diseases 
has made regions which were previously healthy unfit for 
habitation. The Campagna round Rome was once a thickly 
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populated district. The appearance of malaria in the islands 
of Mauritius and Réunion has given them the deadliness of 
all malarious regions. The introduction of syphilis and 
leprosy in Hawaii has reduced its population to about one-fifth 
of its number in less than a century. On the other hand, 
ague, once so prevalent in the fen-districts of Cambridgeshire, 
has now almost entirely disappeared, owing to drainage and 
cultivation. 

Diseases when first introduced into a country in which they 
have been previously unknown are usually accompanied by a 
high mortality. When measles was first introduced into the 
Fiji Islands, it carried off one-fourth of the whole population 
of the group. The same susceptibility which natives show 
towards a newly-introduced disease is likewise exhibited by 
newly-landed immigrants in respect of the diseases previously 
established in their new place of habitation. In fact, the 
magnitude of an epidemic of yellow fever at Vera Cruz depends 
entirely on the number of new arrivals. The immunity which 
natives show towards the diseases of the place in which they live 
is probably therefore the result of adaptation. 

t is difficult, owing to the want of direct experiment and 
observation, to estimate in detail the influence of the environ- 
ment on man, and to trace protective changes which respond to 
its multitudinous agencies, We are therefore obliged to take 
most of our examples from animals and plants, in regard to 
which that acclimatisation has been studied to a certain extent. 

If temperature has little to do with the distribution of 
species, it certainly has some importance as a factor of 
variation, although it is seldom possible to distinguish the 
effects of temperature from those of moisture and light, with 
which it is necessarily associated. We have already noticed 
that the species which inhabit arctic regions and high 
Alpine regions are, as a rule, smaller in stature than those 
of the warmer and lower regions, A striking example of 
the influence of meteorological conditions is the change which 
occurs in the hair and feathers of various animals when trans- 
planted from one country to another. The wool of European 
‘sheep imported to the West Indies or to the West Coast of 
Africa changes into hair by the third generation. The colour of 
the skin is also influenced by climate, but perhaps more by 
, light than by temperature, In fact the skin of ‘fair whites’ 
may become highly pigmented from exposure to the sun, but a 
similar ‘tan’ may arise from exposure to electric light or the 
radiation from new-fallen snow. 

The influence of food is no less important. Its amount 
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exerts a very decided influence in determining the size of an 
animal. Change of food in domesticated animals has given 
rise to striking modifications of their digestive organs, The 
intestines of the domestic cat are larger and a third longer 
than those of the wild cat, on account of the less carnivorous 
diet of the former. The ponies of Iceland are fed during the 
winter with the heads of salt cod, and this has given their 
teeth a pointed shape, very different to that of the exclusively 
herbivorous European horses. A more striking example is 
that of a gull of the Shetland Islands, which twice every year 
actually changes the structure of its stomach, according to its 
food, which is grain in summer and fish in winter. The 
Tiger Moth (Chelonia caja) and certain other butterflies can be 
reared in several varieties, according to the different nourish- 
ment which is supplied to their caterpillars. The change of 
colour in canaries when given cayenne pepper, and in certain 
parrots when provided with the fat of particular fishes, are 
well known instances of the effect of food upon the colour of 
animals, 

That disuse of muscles and organs tends to their regression, 
while increased exercise tends to increased development, is a 
well known fact. We can discern a man’s occupation from 
the peculiar and constant structural changes resulting from the 
exercise of certain trades (professional stigmata) or habits of 
life. As examples we may take the great muscular develop- 
ment of athletes ; the depression of chest peculiar to shoemakers; 
the callosities and deformations of the hands of washerwomen, 
drivers, and metal-workers; the legs of grooms, bowed from 
constant riding; the shorter arms of sailors, from constant 
hauling and pulling; the thin legs and thick arms of 
the Payaguas Indians, from constant canoeing; the greatly 
increased dimensions of the chest and lungs in the Aymaras 
and other Indians who inhabit the lofty Peruvian plateaux, 
from breathing a highly rarified atraosphere. 

Hitherto a very great and undue importance has been attri- 
buted to climate and food conditions, and it is only recently that 
the influence of use and disuse has been properly recognised ; but 
there is another factor which is far more important than these, 
and that is the influence of the animate environment. One of 
the most striking examples of this influence is the change which. 
takes place in the structure of flowers from their adaptation to . 
insect fertilisation. But in all plants and in all animals we find 
multitudinous variations which are undoubtedly the result of 
struggle and association with other plants and other animals. 
It is therefore quite reasonable to infer that man is no exception. 
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It is in this light that we shall best understand the modifications 
of structure and appearance which are met with in diseases. 
As everyone is aware, a notable physiognomic change takes 
place as the result of many diseases, and the change is 
often so great that it may lead to mistakes of identity. The 
physiognomic modifications of tuberculosis are well known ; 
they occur not only in tubercular patients, but also in their 
children, independently of any active manifestation of the 
disease. Certain atrophic affections of the nervous system can 
produce a most startling transformation. Disease may affect 
stature. Generally it tends to shrinkage, as in rickets and 
cretinism ; but it may also lead to the opposite condition, as in 
acromegaly, or gigantism. The proportion, shape, and colour 
of each part may be altered by a variety of diseases. A disease 
may be so greatly prevalent in a district that it may brand the 
entire population of that district. The goitrous people of the 
Swiss valleys, and the rickety children of some villages of Central 
Europe, are familiar examples. In some cases the pathological 
modification is so prevalent and constant that it becomes 
necessary to consider it as a specific character. In certain 
species of Ceratolejeunea (Hepaticw) the lobules of the two 
lowest leaves on each branch have been transformed into large 
kidney-shaped bags (uériculi), from having been constantly used 
as nests by certain minute insects. This modification in many 
cases has become hereditary, and must now be taken into account 


in describing a species, just as any other part of the plant. | 


Some American and African tribes of men are characterised by 
very prominent bellies, on account of the greatly increased 
dimensions of their livers. It has been suggested that the 
peculiar features of pug-dogs have been obtained by the inter- 
breeding of cretinous dogs. 

That a long-continued struggle through many generations 
may lead to a certain kind of symbiosis between parasites and 
the tissues they constantly attack is almost certain, and the 
relative immunity acquired by natives against certain diseases 
of the districts they inhabit is probably an instance. 
Symbiosis is to some extent established in the case of Tenia 
saginata and also in that of Pediculus capitis, The Abyssinians 
are all infested with Tenia saginata, which they consider 
indispensable to the maintenance of their health, and the same 
idea prevails in Southern Europe with regard to Pediculus 
capitis. 

aed here arises a much debated question: Are acquired 
characters transmissible? We believe that the evidence in 
favour of such inheritance is overwhelming ; but it is necessary 
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to bear in mind that organic life is continually being acted 
upon by the environment. If the cause which brought out 
a peculiar character continue to act on all the members of a 
family or group through successive generations, that character 
will become more and more prominent and its transmission 
will become constant; but it will necessarily soon disappear if 
the external conditions which moulded it be replaced by the 
very opposite conditions. A character of any kind will be 
almost certainly transmitted if present in both parents. When 
in one parent alone it may or may not be transmitted, according 
as the child ‘ takes after’ one or other of its parents. Then, 
again, its non-appearance in the offspring may be due to the 
of atavism, 

e transmission of callosities of the hand from the use of 
tools does not occur or is not manifest, because such thickenings 
of the skin are usually acquired by one parent only and because 
the children do not always follow the occupation of their 
parents; but the thickening of the soles of the feet has become 
hereditary, and is found in infants long before birth, because, in 
this case, both males and females have been subject to the 
effects of pressure during countless generations. 

Some authors, to disprove the tendency to inheritance, have 
mentioned the fact that cultivated plants revert to the wild state 
when removed from their artificial surroundings; but this is 
only what might be expected, because the rich soil, abundant 
moisture, constant temperature, and no-competition of the 
nursery have been replaced by the very opposite conditions— 
poor soil, aridity, vicissitudes of temperature, and fierce struggle 
with other plants. The plant, therefore, reverts to the 
structural variety most adapted to these conditions of life. 
Analogous cases of so-called reversion occur amongst animals. 
They do not revert to their aboriginal state, as is erroneously 
believed, but. they vary in adaptation to new conditions of 
environment, In fact, animals and plants that have run wild 
in various countries have not in any known case reverted to 
the presumed primitive type, but have all given rise to local 
varieties differing greatly in size, shape, and colour. 

Great stress has been laid on the non-transmission of mutila- 
tions and diseases, by those who, on theoretical grounds, oppose 
the inheritance of acqaired characters, but it is a great blunder 
to suppose that mutilations and diseases should be transmitted. 
It is not the inheritance of the injury or of the disease that should 
be expected, but the transmission of a greater power of resistance 
and repair. And this is exactly what we do find. The 
regeneration of limbs and eyes in the newt (Triton) and of gille 
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=e in Proteus, the self-mutilation (autotomy) met with in 
izards, crabs, and insects, are striking examples of - 
marvellous regenerative power in which are frequently 
lost in the ordinary of life. in 
the island of Réunion, where the sport of cock-fighting is 
popular, injuries to the beaks of the cocks are of frequent 
occurrence, but are regularly followed by complete regeneration, 
In man we find this power of regeneration most marked in the 
blood, in the mucous membrane of the intestinal tract, in the 
epidermis of the skin, and in the whole mucous membrane of 
the uterus with its glands. 

The immunity to certain diseases is another instance of 
adaptation. In spirillum fever, frequent relapses occur, but 
each new relapse is milder and of shorter duration, Micro- 
scopical observation has revealed that this is due to the 
supervening phagocytosis, which responds sooner and more 
vigorously in each successive relapse. A striking example of 
transmitted immunity is that of Algerian sheep to anthrax. 

Organs which have been diseased for a considerable length 
of time are often transmitted to the offspring in a deteriorated 
condition as if from disease, and this is probably the reason 
why children or grandchildren of tubercular people show a 
greater susceptibility to suffer the disease in the same organs 
_ in which their parents or grandparents suffered. 

The belief that diseases may be transmitted by heredity has 
become untenable since it was demonstrated that diseases are of 
parasitic origin. A foetus may certainly become infected within 
the uterus, and the presence of tubercular bacilli and other 
disease germs in the sperm has been ascertained ; but this is a 
form of transmission very different from that of heredity, which 
means the development of characters existing potentially within 
the protoplasm of the first formative units. The embryo ma 
be attacked by parasites at any stage of development, but if 
attacked when a simple germ-cell it cannot possibly develope. 
It is evident, therefore, that children born with so-called 
‘inherited diseases’ must have been attacked in a comparatively 
late stage of development, The foetus is most admirably 
protected from disease contamination. Bignami, Bastianelli, 
and Thayer have reported several cases of abortion during 
pernicious paroxysms of malarial fevers. In all these cases the 
mother’s organs contained an abuniance of parasites and pigment, 
while the child, upon careful examination, showed neither 
parasites, pigment, nor any other evidence of infection. Exami- 
nation of the placenta in Thayer’s case showed pigment and 
parasites upon the maternal i, while the foetal side was quite 
without 
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without them. Bignami found that though the mother be in. 
a condition of extreme anemia from a late malarious infection, 
the foetus may present a healthy condition of the blood. 

At one time, tuberculosis was believed to be a hereditary 
disease, but Koch’s discovery of the bacillus has rendered this. 
view untenable, because parasites cannot be hereditary in the 
scientific sense of the word ‘ hereditary.’ Experimentation has. 
clearly proved that a father suffering from tuberculosis does not 
transmit the disease to his offspring by a healthy mother. 
Dr. Manson, in his admirable manual of tropical diseases, 
thoroughly disproves the supposed inheritance of leprosy; and 
the same may be said of all other diseases hitherto believed to 
be hereditary. 

Not long ago it was the general belief that each species of 
animal or plant had been created in the beginning in those 
very areas in which it is now found; but the principles of 
evolution have swept away these old preconceptions. We 
know now that the surface of the earth has continually changed, 
Land has sunk beneath the ocean, fresh land has risen up from 
it destitute of land-life; mountains have been elevated, altered, 
levelled ; the physical conditions of large districts have been 
modified again and again. Organic life has therefore been 
subject to continuous displacement and alteration. But, even 
independently of topographical changes, we know that plants. | 
and animals are continually altering their areas of distribution 
in the daily struggle for life. It is difficult to realise what 
changes have taken place in the vegetation of Europe since the 
dawn of civilisation. They must have been very great, but we 
have no complete history of them. It is otherwise with some: 
of our colonies. Take New Zealand, for instance. Its native 
flora was investigated before it had been much disturbed by 
European immigration. The changes which have taken place 
during the short period of British occupation are sr 
incredible; over five hundred species of exotic plants have 
become naturalised in New Zealand, and many have become 
so abundant in certain districts that they have displaced the 
native plants. A native proverb of New Zealand says: ‘As. 
the white man’s rat has driven away the native rat, as the 
European fly drives away our own, and clover kills our fern,. 
so will the Maoris disappear before the white man himself.’ 

Some plants, when first introduced into a new country, seem. 
unable to thrive, but we must not rush too hastily to the 
conclusion that the new climate is not suitable. If we could 
only know all the facts which bear on the case, we should 
probably find the reason to be a very different one. - red 
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clover would not grow in New Zealand until bumble-bees were 
introduced to fertilise its flowers; now it displaces the native 
grasses. Leguminous plants will not thrive in a soil which 
‘does not contain their peculiar nodule-bacteria. Botanists 
have sown the seeds of many hundreds of species of exotic 
hardy plants in what appeared to be the most favourable 
situations, but very few have ever become acclimatised. This 
proves that competition and association with other forms of life 
are far more efficient agencies in determining their distribution 
than the mere influence of climate. 

What we have said of plants is equally true of animals. If 
we enquire into the origin of our domestic animals we shall 
find that twelve of them came from Asia, two from Africa, and 
three from America, while only five are European, Again, we 
have successfully acclimatised in America and Australia those 
animals which had previously been acclimatised in Europe from 
Asia and Africa. Formerly there were no sheep in America 
and Australia: now their number is countless. Horses and 
cattle have thriven marvellously in South America. In New 
South Wales horses have begun to run wild, and have increased 
with alarming rapidity. The rabbit, introduced into Australia 
and New Zealand, and the sparrow into New Zealand and the 
United States, have become pests of appalling proportions. 
Thousands of examples might be given from the animal world ; 
the latest is, perhaps, the invasion of Europe by the brown rat 
from East Central Asia, which has practically expelled the 
black rat from Europe, just as the latter has been ejecting 
weaker rodents from South America. Thus we see not only 
that plants and animals can become acclimatised in other 
latitudes, but that they have often prospered better in the new 
environment than in that of their original habitat, altogether 
disproving the old theory that each species occupies those 
districts and surroundings best suited to its life. 

It is obviously impossible to formulate definite rules of 
colonisation without a thorough knowledge of the diseases 
and conditions peculiar to each colony, and therefore the first 
step is to urge and assist investigation. If attempts at coloni- 
sation in the past have often been unsuccessful, if they have 
always cost immense sacrifices in lives and money, it is 
because they were made in complete ignorance of the conditions 
essential to success, At one time it was believed that only 
people of ‘ bilious’ or ‘ bilio-nervous ’ temperament could with- 
stand a tropical climate, and that the weaklings and those from 
malarious districts stood the best chance. Anzmia was con- 
sidered a protective condition against heat, and physicians 
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went so far as actually to induce it in new-comers by vene- 
section ! 

It would be needless now to discuss the absurdity of these 
ideas. Robust health is an essential condition of successful 
acclimatisation, and those whose health has been impaired by 
chronic diseases of important organs stand a poor chance. 
Of the greatest importance is the choice of healthy localities. 
Unfortunately the fertility of the land and the conveniences 
of trade have generally determined the location of settlements 
on the deadly alluvial soils at the mouths of rivers. Towns 
thus built in the very worst places, on account of their apparent 
value, but without any regard to their sanitary qualities, are 
greatly responsible for the reputation of unhealthiness which is 
associated with tropical countries. Even in the most deadly 
regions there are healthy tracts of greater or less extent. 
Again, the selection of the proper seasun for immigration is 
a matter of great moment. The rainy season of tropical 
climates is especially dangerous to new-comers; it is there- 
fore advisable that they should be prepared for it by several 
months of previous residence in the land, so that they may 
have become adapted to much of their new environment. 

A great deal has been written about food and drink in regard 
to acclimatisation, and, according to some authors, it would 
seem as if the whole question depended on diet. The general 
opinion is that a vegetarian diet is better suited to a tropical 
climate, and that the use of alcohol is to be absolutely prohi- 
bited. We cannot agree altogether with these statements. The 
eminently carnivorous Anglo-Saxon would be very unwise if 
he radically modified his diet on first landing in a tropical 
colony ; and alcohol is not more deadly in the trepics than in 
any other climate. It is not the cause of the many tropical 
diseases which have been ascribed to its use, but, taken immo- 
derately, it may certainly predispose the individual to the 
severe manifestation of tropical diseases which would have 
otherwise been powerless ; and of this we have experimental 
proof, because by the administration of alcohol we can obtain 
the evolution of certain diseases in animals which are otherwise 
immune to them. Alcohol is not essential in any climate ; 
and it is everywhere the cause of so much misery and disease 
that its use should be restricted as far as possible. Very 
different is the proscription of certain articles of food amongst 
the natives of various regions, and we should enquire into these 
prohibitions very carefully, because they may have arisen from 
the experience of some danger. The prohibition of pork 
among the Israelites and Mohammedans probably arose oe 
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the danger of Tenia solium and Trichina spiralis ; and the general 
use of hot drinks, like tea in China, was probably based upon 
acquaintance with the ill effects that may result from the use of 

lluted- water. Herodotus tells us that whenever the great 
King [Cyrus] travelled he was attended by a number of four- 
wheeled cars drawn by mules, in which the water of the Choaspes 
river, ready boiled for use and stored in flagons of silver, was 
moved with him from place to place. Not only in food and 
drink, but in all the habits of life it is well to take advantage 
of the experience of natives, so far as it can be gathered from 
their peculiar customs. Experience has taught the natives to 
avoid certain districts at certain seasons. The Abyssinians, 
for instance, know quite well in which places and in which 
months malarial diseases are most prevalent, and by acting upon 
this knowledge they generally succeed in avoiding malaria. 
When absolutely obliged to cross such places as the valley of 
the Mareb in the fever season, they continually explode blank-. 
cartridges and light damp fires, to keep away ‘the fever. The 
Shillooks and Bongos of the Upper Nile make great fires of 
dried cow-dung when their herds come in at night. Thus 
a cloud of smoke hovers over the village and protects men. 
and beasts from mosquitoes. The Andaman islanders plaster 
their skins with a mixture of lard and clay to protect themselves 
from the sting of these insects. The scientific demonstration. 
that mosquitoes inoculate man and beast with malaria has only 
quite recently been made by the admirable observations of 
Manson and Ross; but the natives of malarial districts suspected 
it long ago, and protected themselves accordingly. 

It has been frequently repeated that if Europeans wish to live 
in tropical countries they must be free from outdoor physical 
labour. The belief that the white man cannot work in the 
tropics arose greatly from the assertions of the advocates of 
coloured labour. it is certainly disproved by facts. Farm. 
labour is carried on by white men in Central and South 
America, in tropical Australia, in South Africa, in the West. 
Indies, and in India, with no worse consequences than in 
temperate regions. The malarious districts of the temperate 
zone are quite as deadly as those of the tropics. In India the 
farmer may be killed by cholera or be mutilated by leprosy ;. 
in England he is carried off by pneumonia or crippled by 
rheumatism. The turning up of a virgin soil in certain 
localities may be dangerous. Hong Kong was especially 
unhealthy during the first years of occupation, when the 
ground was being cut up and levelled for building purposes ;. 
and it has been observed again and again in different countries, 
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and sometimes in our large cities, that extensive disturbance 
of the soil in connection with canals and railroads may, 
perhaps by disturbing soil drainage, give opportunity to an 
outbreak of disease. But, with the exception of low, swampy 
districts, experience in all tropical regions has proved that 
white men are far more healthy when engaged in outdoor 
jabour. The truth about the labour problem is, that white 
men are unwilling to work ; they go to the tropics with a fixed 
resolve to gain wealth by coloured labour, which only too often 
is another word for slave-labour. However, it is certain that 
Europeans will not work side by side with natives, and 
wherever coloured hands can be obtained, field labour is 
considered degrading and unworthy of the white race. 

Crossing with native stock, or with immigrants better adapted 
to the new climate, is persistently brought forward by anthro- 
pologists as the best and most rapid mode of securing 
acclimatisation. Intermarriage is said to be the secret of 
Spanish and Portuguese success in Mexico. But while most 
authors maintain that half-breeds resist climatic changes better 
than pure whites, others believe that a cross between races is 
often apt to be a weakling, sharing the pathological predisposi- 
tions of each of its parent stocks, while enjoying but imperfectly 
their several immunities. Race-crossing is certainly present in 


_ all colonial populations. Considering only the half-breeds 


which have resulted from the intercrossing of a white. race 
with coloured races, we find there are over eighteen millions. 
But intercrossing is by no means essential to acclimatisation. 
Half-breeds maintain their health no better than pure whites in 
unhealthy colonies. The Portuguese who intermarried in India 
with the native women have been almost entirely absorbed ; on 
the other hand, the most successful examples of acclimatisation 
have occurred where there has been a complete absence of 
crossing, as among the Jews in the Bourbon Islands and the 
Boers in South Africa. The native problem is a very difficult 
one. Two distinct races, between whom free intermarriage and 
social equality are impossible, cannot long subsist side by side. 
It is inevitable that the inferior race should either die out or be 
enslaved to the other. The struggle between the white man 
anf the aborigines of America and Australasia, so fatal to the 
latter, is an example. 

The almost incredible reduction in mortality obtained in all 
tropical colonies through improved sanitation shows that the 
diseases of the tropics, like those of Europe, are greatly under 
our own control. But what has been the sanitation of the past? 
A blind application of measures which had proved useful 
against , 
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against other diseases in our own climates, To act efficiently 
in the prevention of diseases, we must have a definite knowledge 
of the parasites which cause them: we must know their areas 
of distribution, their various breeding-grounds, the conditions 
favourable to their development, and the means by which they 
are conveyed to man. A great deal has been recently achieved in 
tropical pathology by a host of noble workers such as Pasteur, 
Koch, Laveran, Hansen, Manson, Kitasato, Bruce, Sanarelli ; 
‘but a great deal more remains to be accomplished. There are 
many diseases in the tropics of which we know nothing except 
that they kill. Mr. Chamberlain, as Colonial Secretary, may 
be congratulated on having made a great advance towards suc- 
cessful colonisation, by the encouragement which he has given 
to medical enquiry in this connexion, based on true principles 
of scientific knowledge. The promotion of numerous lecture- 
ships on tropical medicine, the foundation of a great London 
school of tropical medicine, and the despatch of scientific com- 
missions for the study of special tropical diseases, are measures 
of the highest importance ; and there is no doubt that they 
will not only greatly enhance the possibilities of colonisation, 
but will also lessen the dangers of the spfead of certain diseases 
from their restricted endemic areas to other colonies and to 
Europe—a danger which becomes every day more threatening 
with the growth and rapidity of modern intercourse. 

The sanitation of the unhealthy tracts in tropical lands may 
seem at first a hopeless task, but intelligence, energy, and science 
will surely triumph. The genius of man, which has united 
transcontinental seas, tunnelled mountains, changed the course 
of rivers; which has stubbed up the forest and drained the fen ; 
which has turned the desert into a garden, and substituted 
useful plants for the noxious produce of the jungle—such a 
power can surely in time render habitable the vast and rich 
territories which lie within the tropical belt, The very 
same difficulties which oppose our colonisation of tropical lands 
were met by the ancient Greeks when they colonised Sicily 
and Southern Italy. Malaria was rife in all the places 
which offered the best commercial prospects. In the monu- 
ments which have remained of that wonderful civilisation, we 
find frequent and unmistakable signs of a great struggle for 
healthiness, The coins of cities such as Caulonia and Selinus 
have subjects stamped on them which prove the mighty 
endeavours after sanitation which made their colonisation 
prosperous. 

Europeans who settle in tropical countries must not expect 
to remain unchanged from generation to generation. = 
when 
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when there is no intercrossing, although the main features may 
persist for a long while, the new surroundings gradually give 
their own impress. In all countries where Europeans have 
settled, we find they have altered in temperament, ideas, and 
bodily features. The change is slow at first, because fresh blood 
constantly streams in from the mother country, and perpetuates 
the original characters; but as the colony grows older the 
immigration falls off and the new settlers diverge further and 
further from their original type. 

We have no reason to dread this evolution ; it is the outcome 
of adaptation ; and when we consider the splendid physical 
characteristics of many of the natives races which inhabit tropical 
regions, we may fairly conclude that such adaptation will 
lead to the development of new types no whit inferior to the 
old. When we further consider that man, modifying the 
environment and substituting his selection for that of Nature, 
has been able to produce and to develope endless varieties of 
domestic animals, which would never have come into existence 
under natural conditions, and would soon deteriorate or perish 
when out of their artificial surroundings, we may certainly 
believe that he can, by taking thought, escape many of those 
detrimental influences which irresistibly modify all other 
organic beings. From the moment when the first skin was 
used as a covering, and the first fire blazed at will, man was 
no longer a slave to the universal evolution; and advancing 
civilisation will enable him more and more to keep himself 
in harmony with his environment, not by slowly-evolved bodily 
changes only, but rather by greater strides in intellectual 


power. 
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